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ABSTRACT 

The question of federal day care programs on a mass 
scale oriented tovard influencing family life is discussed, and a 
number of issues concerning the behavioral and social effects of such 
a system are raised. This document is divided into six parts. Part I 
discusses the following: day care settings- -social, cultural, and 
anthropological considerations. This part examines day care programs 
in Denmark, Czechoslovakia, and Israel, It expresses the need for 
diversity iu American day care programs and concludes with a 
historical background of day care in America up to the present. Part 
II presents an overview of child development and day care programs, 
examines the social and emotional development of young children, 
cognitive and language development in day care programs, principles 
of behavior acquisition and modification, the roles of motivation in 
learning, and behavior technology applied to day care. Part III 
covers adult-child interaction and personalized day care, parent 
involvement in early education, and parent training programs and 
community involvement in day care. Part I? discussed program supports 
and explores such areas as health support in day care, the relation 
of malnutrition to early development, and social work and 
supplementary services. Part V covers staff training and delivery 
systems, and Part VI concludes vith an evaluation of present day care 
centers. (CK) 
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FOREWORD 



J. McVicker Hunt 



I am also requesting authority-, as part of the new system, 
to provide child care for the 450,000 children of the 
150,000 current welfare recipients to be trained. 

The child care I propose is more than custodial. This 
administration is conraltted to a new emphasis on child 
development in the first five yearti of life. The day 
care that would be part of this plan would be of a 
quality that will help in the development of the child 
and provide for hie health and Bafety, and would break 
the poverty cycle for this new generation. (President 
Richard M. Nixon)* 

The federal government of the United States is in the process of making 
a decision fraught with substantial possibilities for damage or benefit to 
the coming generation and to the future of the institution of the family. The 
Nixon Administration has proposed long needed reform In the system known as 
r, Public Welfare.” The reform embodied in the Family Assistance Act of 1970 
(H*R. 16311) aims to correct the obvious defects of the old system of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. One provision provides for eligibility 
for federal assistance on the basis of low income alone. Another provision 
endeavors to encourage rather than discourage the incentive to work by 
allowing •‘hose eligible to keep a substantial share of wages from their work. 
Those t U r ' are also required to register for and accept work or training 
for wort rder to receive the benefits, although these stipulations do 
not <~pply to mothers with children under six years of age. This provision 
includes federal support for Day Care of the children of parents receiving 
assistance* Despite the words of President Nixon, the debate continues as 
to whether this Day Care will be essentially custodial or will have a strong 
education, mental health, and family fostering component. A variety of 
factors, including the increasing participation of women in the wcrld of 
work, suggests that a revolution in chi Id -rearing is very likely. Federal 
support of Day Care would encourage this revolution; thus, the nature of 
the Day Care fostered carries with it tremendous implications for the quality 
of the next generation and for the future of the family. 



Federal support for Day Care of young children has a history, but it 
has never existed on such a scale as that now contemplated *-a scale which is 
sufficient to influence child-rearing and family life in America. Federal 
support for the Day Care of young children came into being In 1933 when 
President Franklin Roosevelt persuaded the Congress to authorize emergency 
nursery schools to provide work for adults on relief and to serve children 
of families with inadequate Incomes. This concern has since taken various 
forms, for various purposes. In 1935, Title V of the Social Security Act 
authorized both graata-ln-ald to the Public Welfare agencies of the states 
for child services which included Day Care and grants for research and Day Care. 



* Family Assistance Plan, August 11, 1969. I M The New Federalism ? 
Addresses and Statements . Office of the President, p. 26. 
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In 1936, Congress earmarked $6,000,000 of the funds appropriated for the 
Works Progress Administration for Day Care in order to provide jobs for 
women. At the peak of this program, approximately 75,000 children were 
served in 1,900 of these depression-instigated nursery schools. During 
this same year, the Farm Security Administration built Day Care centers 
for the children of migratory farm workers. In 1937, the Federal Housing 
Act was amended to permit loans for community facilities which included 
Day Care. In 1941, the Children* s Bureau and the Office of Education 
organized a Joint Planning Board to provide child care services for mothers 
employed in the industrial efforts of World War II, and in 1943, the Lanhaoi 
Act provided $51,000,000 for 3,100 local Day Care centers for the children 
of mothers employed in the war effort. When such federal funding was no 
longer available in 1946, almost all of these Day Care centers closed. By 
1959, approximately five times as many wo*en were working as in 1940; 
however, according to a survey conducted by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Women’s Bureau, Day Care was available for only 2*47. of working mothers 
in 1959. As a consequence, in 1962, Title IV-B, an amendment of the 
Social Security Act, provided for child welfare services that included Day 
Care. The initial appropriation of $400,000 grew to $6,000,000 in 196 ;, 
Thus, although federal support for Day Care is not new, the amount of iMs 
support has been too limited to have any appreciable effect upon the 
institution of the family or cn child-rearing customs. 



In Project Head Start, inaugurated in 1964 under the broad author ity 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, the federal government recognized a 
responsibility for the inequalities of opportunity among pre-school 
children. Implicitly recognizing that many of the children of the poor 
lack the opportunities to develop which are taken for granted in a majority 
of the middle class families, Project Head Start initially mounted an 
eight week part-day program of nursery schooling in order to compensate 
children of the poor for opportunities their families could not provide* 

When it became evident that such programs failed to raise appreciably the 
achievement of those children of the poor who participated, the effort was 
extended to full-day, year-round nuracry schooling. Thus, in 1970, the 
budget for Project Head Start was $333,000,000, of which $214,300,000 was 
earmarked for full-year programs. The summer programs have seived approximately 
450,000 children, the full-year programs, approximately 213,000. In 1967, 
moreover. Project Head Start was extended up the age scale in the Follow 
Through Program anJ do\m the age scale into a number of Parent and Child 
Centers. This latter extension was designed to cover a variety of human needs, 
and emphasis was placed on involving parents in a more educational form of 
child-rearing for their pre-school children under three years of age. An 
appropriation of $5.6 million was made for these Parent Child Centers which 
serve some 3,600 families. Thus far, the federal government has shown 
substantially greater concern, measured in terms of dollars of support, for 
early childhood education than for Day Care as such. 



The amounts of money mentioned in the various versions of the Family 
Assistance Act of 1970 for support of Day Care approached twice the budget 
for Head Start. J-foreover, in 1969, the Congress amended the Taft-Hartley 
tabor -Management Relations Act to permit employers and unions to set up 
Jointly administered funds for Day Care centers for children of Che families 
above the poverty lire. Such funding combined with various movements promoting 
social change, such as the Women’s Liberation ffovement, promises to have a 
substantial inpact on both child-rearing practices and the Institution of the 
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family# 



Presently, no one can state with certainty what the Impact might be 
6f extensive federal funding for Day Care. We do know, however, that 
many problems are Inherent In 3 uch a massive undertaking, particularly 
In light of the limited knowledge we have on how best to foster the development 
of the full potencial of children. It remains clear that investigation 
closely linked to practice In Day Care is still required. Further, the 
very pluralism of American society requires a diversity of Day Care 
arrangements If we are to accommodate the interests and needs of parents 
and children with different social and ethnic backgrounds. This diversity 
poses problems without ready made solutions. These are but a few of the 
problems which federal planners need to consider. And in such considerations, 
planners must face the perennial problems that arise In establishing any 
new program, namely, the danger of establishing a rigid, bureaucratic 
hierarchy, the dangers of professional anobishness , and the dangers of 
continuing indefinitely a Day Care program based on the beliefs comprising 
the knowledge of the 1970'®. The problems, dangers and limits of knowledge 
need to be recognized from the beginning so that information can be obtained 
that will permit both the recognition of specific difficulties and their 
correction as rapidly as possible# 
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PREFACE 



Edith Grotberg 



The American people support research and development efforts as adjuncts 
to program planning In the belief that such efforts contribute to more effective 
programs. Information and knowledge emerging from research and development 
are expected to be applied to the Improvement and/or modification of ongoing 
programs or Indeed to formulate new programs. The American people also 
support research efforts which are not necessarily Intended to provide knowledgi 
and Information for program purposes, but are expected to add to the general 
pool of knowledge In a field. This enlarged pool may or may not be drawn on 
for program purposes. 

This nation, like other nations, supports extensive efforts In many 
fields of research and development. We, however, are unique In suppoi ting 
such efforts In the field of early childhood. Virtually no research informa- 
tion on early childhood except at a descriptive level Is available from other 
nations, and even the descriptive material Is usually from Informal observa- 
tions. Programmatic decisions, such as those for care of young children, tend 
to be made on basis of experience rather than research evidence. However, 
European countries have many more years of experience than we do with publicly 
supported Day Care centers for children of working parents; their experiences 
should be helpful to us as we plan Day Care programs and as we design related 
research. From the European experience, many useful hypotheses may be derived 
for our researchers as well as useful Ideas for programs. 

While ve support research efforts In this country, we have not been too 
successful In coordinating research results with program activities. This 
fact Is especially obvious In the early childhood field. Some programs 
have Indeed emerged from research and development activities, but too often 
the obstacles to coordinating research evidence with program planning have 
seemed Insurmountable. There is an increasing awareness, however, that 
programs must utilise and apply research knowledge and that researchers nay 
help answer questions pertinent to program efforts. The nation seems 
willing to support these kinds of activities and, re a result, the coordination 
of research and program efforts may be more inninent. 

This volume Is an attempt to help the coordination of research and 
program efforts by providing a state of the art concerning both research and 
program. In many lnstancec, as will be eeen, the gap between research and 
program Is great and In other Instances small. For example, programme t ic 
concerns are often too pressing in terms of national needs to wait for research 
findings. Head Start, to illustrate, was a program before some of the relevant 
research questions had even been asked. Questions like lf What kinds of language 
programs are appropriate for Head Start children"" or "What kinds of parent 
Involvement enhance the development of children 0 " were raised after or 
concurrent with the launching of the program. 

Research findings now available from Hesd Start, as well as other sources 
of research lnformat lori on child development, are significant for many 
aspects of Day Care. Tnese broader findings arc contained in this volume, 
and Day Care should benefit greatly from the available knowledge. 



However, there are limitations to the research and program efforts to 
date, as well as areas of research and program development not yet dealt 
with adequately, which have implications for Day Care. These limitations 
are frequently alluded to in the various chapters of this volume. 

Nevertheless, it should be helpful to pinpoint them here and to pose research 
and program questions appropriate for Day Care. 

One limitation of present research and program efforts derives from the 
fact that these efforts have concentrated heavily on low income families. 

The book reflects this fact chapter after chapter. Such an emphasis is 
not entirely inappropriate however, sine a very likely the largest single 
group of Day Care users will be low Income families. And to the degree that 
children from these families are found to have special needs to enhance 
development, such research Information is helpful. But Day Care also may be 
concerned with other income level families. Families may be able to pay 
fees to use the Day Care services provided as a result of Federal legislation, 
in which case the population base of users will be broadened. We have 
little research information or indeed program information on the effects of 
socioeconomic mix. Vet such a mix may well result from providing services 
for a broader user base. A small amount of research describes and analyzes 
socioeconomic mix where this phenomenon happened by chance, but the research 
stopped at this point rather than going on to pursue methods for promoting 
the growth and experiences of children in this partlcula* clrcumstai e. 

In other worlds, ,r How can ve use a socioeconomic mix to enhance the development 
of children 7 " This will be an important question for researchers. 

In addition to the problem of socioeccnomic mix, there is the question 
of ethnic and cultural mix. Many members of ethnic groups are strongly 
pressing for their right to preserve their ethnic identity and they wish to 
have Day Care programs that will assure such identity. Here research can 
offer little that is constructive; it can provide omly the limited evidence 
that minority ethnic groups are often handicapped by present programs unless 
special provision is made to recognize language, cultural, and behavioral 
differences of these groups. We do not know what either ethnic mix or 
segregation of one group from another does to enhance or retard child develop- 
ment. Should children* for exa^le, remain In ethno-centered Day Care programs 
until they reach an age where they can benefit from multi-ethnic grouping? 

Or, is child development enhance more by establishing multi-ethnic grouping 
from the start? These questions need answering. 

Another limitation to available research and program information is 
the concentration on children between the ages of three and six. Again, 
the Head Start model and Head Start support tended to restrict research and 
program efforts to this age group. The authors of the present volume 
have attempted to compensate for this by drawing from the broad research 
pool, as well as from their own extenaive and significant efforts, and by 
suggesting ways to apply the knowledge to Day Care. They are fully aware, 
however, that they are interpolating and that new research and program 
questions need attention. 

Day Care Is concerned with children from infancy to perhaps the age of 
13 or 14, depending on the availability of services. For the older children, 
Day Care nay need to provide little more than recreational or study opportuni- 
ties or may, indeed, be a haven for these children, as it is in Denmark (see 

X 
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Chapter I, Section II). However, for children, usually preachoolera, who 
stay in D^y Care settings all day, many more provisions are needed end we 
have little research about the effects of hay Care on children* * 1 

of information is particularly true for children under the age of th “ e - 
Available information describes Day Care which is university-based and vhich 
is staffed by highly competent people on a very small child-adult ratio, 
with a very high per child cost. Under these conditions no negative effects 
on the infants and children under three have been found when comparing them 
to children at home with their mothers. 3uc even in tnese studies sufficient 
time has not elapsed to determine long-range effects of tae Day Care experlenc . 



Day Care poses some new questions, then, which need answering. These 
Include- (1) What is the effect on children at different ages of varying 
lengths of separation time from parents" (2) What is the effect on children 
„{■ the wider aee ranee of Day Care users? and (3) What is the long-range 



of the wider age range of Day 
effect of Day Care on children? 



It will b tt necessary to design longitudinal studies to study the long- 
range effects of Day Care on children at different ages. Separation time 
from parents, for example, may not seem to adversely affect children in 
the i j early years, but their adolescent development may be indeed impaired 
by early separation experiences. Mixing children of different ages may 
benefit both older and younger children as they are encouraged to Interact. 
This age mix may well prove more beneficial to both immediate and long-range 
child developmen than the current practice of grouping by chronological 
age. The present volume does not pose these questions. They emerge logically 
as one reads and integrates the chapters. 



Another problem closely related to the previous on^s concerns the 
limitation of research and program knowledge about parent participation. 

The knowledge that does exist derives primarily from Head Start, where 
parent participation is built into the program. Little is known about 
parent involvement in programs for younger children and virtually not ng 
about parent involvement in Day Care. Robert Hess presents (Chapter 9) e 
available information but draws heavily from studies that either involve 
Head Start aged children or from comparative studies of parent-child inter- 
actions from various socioeconomic groups. 



While roost federal legislation concerned with programs for young 
children, e.g., Head Start, Follow Through, Parent-Child Centers, requires 
parent involvement of some kind, the fact remains that Day Care will be 
providing services to children whose parents ate either working or in 
training and will be away roost of the day. This fact raises another research 
and program question, "What is the effect on children of varying kinds of 
parent involvement and varying lengths of time *>f such involvement - 

Another problem needing attention concerns the time devoted each day to 
various activities. How much time and at what tiroes are educational curricula 
used? What combination of structured and non-structured activities should 
be employed? What ia an effective balance of activities and events and 
how does this differ for different age groups? The whole problem of schedul- 
ing is involved, and it may well be that existing schedules, such as in 
Parent-Child Centers and Head Start, are inappropriate. 



Then, what about settings? Most current early childhood programs are 
set either in a public school, a special community facility, or in a 
church* What happens when Day Care is set up at an industrial site? 

Even though this nation provided Day Care in such settings at various points 
in history, no research was conducted to determine the effects of the setting 
on children. So another research and program question arises: "What is 
the effect on children of an industrial setting? 1 ' If we wish to include, 
as a research question, settings that are home based or family based (see 
Chapter 15, Delivery Systems by Irving Lazar), we may broaden the original 
question to: f Vhat are the effects on children of different ages in different 

settings? 11 Denmark, for example, uses homes exclusively as Day Care settings 
for "high risk" children, those who have health, adjustment, or developmental 
problems. Is it advisable to establish some criteria for selecting appropriate 
settings? Such criteria may be the result of research knowledge and program 
experience. 

Areas which have received no research attention even In the current 
federally supported early childhood programs include: £1) training; (2) 

health services; and (3) social services. The Chapters concerned with these 
program adjuncts (14, 11 and 13 respectively) reflect the lack of research 
and tend to limit themselves to describing by logical construct what seems 
to be or what ought to be a good training program, health service organiza- 
tion, or social service support. Research is greatly needed in these areas 
so that we Learn how to train personnel and provide supportive services which 
are most promising for child development, 

Training, however, may well be the most critical of there areas needing 
immediate research attention. Large portions of this volume are devoted 
to programs for children (PART II) and to interaction factors of adults with 
children (PART III)* Most of the information in these portions Includes 
very little or nothing on how to train an adult to foster desirable develop- 
ment in children# Another way of expressing this problem is in the form of 
a question: "How do you train a -change agent to bring about measurable 

development In children?" Training programs neither vary training techniques 
for comparison purposes nor do they do much with follovj-up to determine if 
children benefit from adults who have had one kind of training as compared 
to another kind. Several Studies describe desirable characteristics in 
adults working with children, but little on how to develop or train for 
these characteristics* 

We have only recently addressed ourselves to the problem of nutrition 
as it relates to physical development and learning behavior. The implications 
of the research have not yet been fully grasped and it is to Herbert Birch's 
credit that he presents so fully the current status of nutrition research 
and states the truncations for Day Care. 

Day Care is not new In the United States. What is new is the present 
commitment to support research and program development efforts as well as 
evaluation, and to apply the information gleaned from these efforts to 
Day Care. 

The authors of the separate Chapters in this volume represent not only 
outstanding research and program authorities but in most instances have 
combined in their own experiences research activities with program develop- 
ment. They know what goes on in the field; they know the problems confronting 
— p“ams; and they are sensitive to the critical research questions which tray 
nir Jtii 



provide answers or partial solutions to the problems. 

The information these authors provide may be regarded as resources .or 
decision making by persons concerned with research or program planning for 
Day Care. It is hoped that a new kind of research effort wiJ 1 emerge which 
may be termed "wi thin -program research." Much research to date has not 
been planned to answer questions pertinent to program needs. Perhaps 
developing program-based research designs will make the findings more 
relevant to the pressing questions. 

The organization of the book may help In decision making by separating 
out the different components of Day Care for focused attention: 





PART I presents information on Day Care experiences in other 
countries and in America. Iris Rotberg assumed responsibility fo: 
coordinating the portions describing Day Care programs in other lands 
while Irving Lazar and Nebby Rosenberg contributed the historical 
sketch of Day Care in America. This part, then, provides some 
background as well as a broad consideration of Day Care settings. 

PART II examines the program curricula that most directly affect 
the cognitive and social-emotional development of children. Jerome 
Bruner gives an overview and integration of the components of program 
curricula. Irving Sigel, et ai. , focus on the significant factors in 
the social-emotional development of young children and Jerry Kagan 
presents pertinent information on cognitive stimulation. Courtney 
Cazden, et al^. , are concerned with language programs as part of the 
curricula. Jacob Gswirtz describes a particular learning theory 
he finds effective with young children and also presents a careful 
treatment of motivation theory. 

PART III focuses on interaction factors between adults and 
children which promote child development. Kuno Beller confines 
his presentation to caregiver-child Interaction while Robert Hess 
concentrates on the parent-child Interaction and corrmunity involve- 
ment. 



In PART IV on supportive services, Ann Peters discusses health, 
Herbert Birch nutrition, and Enolia Archinard, et al . , social 
services. Models are presented that describe how to provide these 
services. The chapter on nutrition, as stated above, provides 
research information in addition to programmatic implicit ions • 

PART V discusses training and delivery systems. Guinevere 
Chambers describes a good program model she developed. Irving Lazar 
dencrlbes various kinds of delivery systems for making Day Care programs 
feasible both in terms of services and cost. 

PART V£ presents important approaches to evaluation. Francis 
Palmer, et.al . . separate summatlve evaluation from formative evaluation 
and suggest ways for Day Care programs to assess their effectiveness. 
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We are deeply grateful for the time and effort so f^lously emended 

* Tuti" je . p s ". s ? »i, ■*««. 

assistance in the development of the volume. 
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CHAPTER 1 

DAY CARE SETTINGS: SOCIAL, CULTURAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



We have noted that a broad based ayatem of government Day Care 
ralaea a number of Issues concerning the behavioral and social effects 
of such a system. A related question concerns the degree to which we 
can anticipate these effects by a study of experiences in other countries. 
The following discussion describes some of the apparent successes and 
failures of European and Israeli programs, as well as difficulties In 
generalising from Day Care experiences in these countries to particular 
problems in the United States. Differences between the social conditions 
and philosophic goals in the United States and in the oth^r countries 
studied are of particular concern. Any attempt to draw conclusions from 
the experience outside the United States m it consider the social and 
economic setting in which the child care occurred, child^rearing patterns, 
status and availability of caregivers, etc. The difficulty cf considering 
these factors is compounded by the fact that few group care programs have 
been evaluated in terms of their behavioral and social effects. There 
is often little observational or experimental data here or elsewhere 
describing the Impact of group care on child development. 

Moreover, expansion of Day Csre facilities also underlines the 
need to insure against the potential hazards of a broad-based group 
care poogram. It is essential that programs provide an approach 
compatible with cognitive and emotional development, that they provide 
the diversity required to meet the needs and desires of a number of 
different groups, and that they insure the meaningful participation of 
low income families to whom the programs, by necessity, would be primarily 
directed. Potential adverse effects hopefully can be minimized if Day 
Care programs are carefully designed and develop gradually enough to 
insure adequate resources and concomitant evaluation of their impact 
on the emotional and cognitive development of children. 

Day Care must also be considered in the context of other potential 
government programs, such as income maintenance, in order to assess the 
relative economic and social effects of the programs on the family and 
community, as well as their impact on child development. The reader 
may derive some Implications of these and related issues in the four 
sections which follow* 
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Section A 

INTERNATIONAL DAY CARE: A SELECTIVE' REV I EL AND PSYCHOANALYTIC CRITIQUE* 

Dale R. Meers 
INTRODUCTION 



Historically, social concern for the welfare of children Is Interrelated 
with the tenuous, often tortuous evolution of scientific knowledge of child 
development. The relationship Is inevitably reciprocal. Social conscience 
has romet tales pushed the scientist where he has been hesitant to venture. 
Alternatively, scientific documentation has been the gadfly of social 
conscience, though society often has proven resi6tantly imperturbable where 
scientific clarity haa presented a too discomforting mirror to social in- 
difference. 

Currently in the United States, social concern is reflected in legisla- 
tive considerations of the special fate of children— often those of minority 
groups--whose home circumstances or natural parents have suffered so drastically 
that the young are not afforded optimal conditions for normal, healthy 
maturation of body and mind. The progression of social responsibility reflects, 
in some measure, advances in scientific comprehension of the fundamental 
importance of adequate nurture in the earliest years of childhood. 



For example, Juat aa the publicly maintained poorhouses once represented 
a significant advance in social commitments to child welfare, so the ensuing 
development of congregate child care institutions were s corrective response 
to limitations of the poorhouse. Once established, the congregate institution 
remained, for want of better solutions, and with it came the unforaecn con- 
sequences of hygienic institutionalitation, particularly the continuous tragedy 
of marasmatlcl deaths of infants and the pseudo-defec tlveness of older 
children—outcomes that become the subjects of extended international research. 



This paper has condensed, updated and modified an earlier, nwre extended 
version of "Group Care of Infants in Other Countries," (in) Early Child Care . 
The condensation and reproduction of parts of the earlier paper have been made 
possible by permission of Atherton Press, Inc. copyright (c) 1968 Atherton 
Press, Inc., New York. All rights reserved. Particular thanks are due to ruy 
previous co-author, Allen D. Karans for his scholarship and personal study of 
our subject in France, Greece and Israel. Responsibility for this condensa- 
tion and updating, particularly for the considerable modification of earlier 
conclusions as to the Soviet Unions programs, remains necessarily, with this 
author. Acknowledgements of the many dedicated researchers and Administrators 
whose international cooperation Lave made this paper possible exceed the 
formalities of a footnote and are separately appended. 



1 Marasmus , from the Creek "to waste away." Ribble (1944, p. 634) noted that 
five decades marasmus/ infantile debility was responsible for nearly half 
qf the infant mortality rate. While marasmatlc deaths are rare today, orher 
psycho-biological failures of infancy include developmental dwarfism (Silver 



and Finkelstein, 1967) and the "failure to thrive" bablea. Current research 
la suggestive that deficiencies in growth hormone and ACTH may be significantly 
modified by correction of emotionally disturbed environments (Powell, et al. 

ERJC l,6,) - 
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Consequently* by the 1920 f s a quiet social revolution came to pass In the 
federal state support of family nurture via foster home and adoption services 
that emptied the congregate Institutions of the U.S. As appears true In all 
modern* Industrial nations* hovever* social values of "the family" appear to 
dissipate with Increasing options for economic and geographic mobility. With 
smaller families for the upwardly mobile* and decreasing comunity support 
for the direction of child activities* the qualitative base for foster home 
care In the U.S. now appears less than adequate. The "racial" prejudices 
of the nation* moreover* have further taxed the program for foster care. 
Massive migrations of our Negro population into urban visibility have 
simultaneously brought a belated concern for fragmented lives* a situation 
that was earlier ignored. 

The inequitiea of foster home care have hit the Black child hardest, 
and we have seen his disadvantage exacerbated by his grossly disproportionate 
placement in our returning congregate Institutiona. There are parallel 
concerns with tV» stigmata suffered by the welfare -mother* and current social 
policy considerations suggest a new synthesis In which child Day Care might 
simultaneously diminish the need for foster/institutional placements and 
also permit the training of mothers for employment outside the home. 
Nationally* the over-sell of the Head Start Day Care type programs has been 
accepted by the public with convictions that are not shared by the scientific 
coomunlty that sponsored Head Start. For those families where there is no 
question of the adequacy oi home life* the matter has been complicated further 
by the poaition statements of the American Educational Association on the 
presumed salutary qualities of ever-earlier education* and these appear t< 
have escalated popular interests in Day Care. 

Popularised reports of the reputed virtues of international child care 
programs* particularly those of the U.S.S.R. and the Kibbutzim of Israel* 
appear aa major contributions to present U.S. legislative proposals for 
national Support of Day Care. One may speculate that the anomic phenomenon 
of our urban depersonalization has added to the romantic aura that surrounds 
the reputed vlrutes of the Kibbutzim. The extraordinary advances of Soviet 
atomic and space technology appear popularly* if obscurely* linked to that 
nation^ innovations in education--as though technological advances were 
ultirately derivative of the early child care programs. In the absence of 
extended documentation* which is essential to scientific assessment of the 
effects of programs* imagination has colluded with scant observations* and 
some western observers have concluded that the Day Care of other nations is 
a singular blessing. 

With such preconceptions* thi9 author began his research explorations 
in 1964.2 Review of the scant available literature led* subsequently* to 
reports of the National Academy of Science and then to correspondence with 
a ruanber of prominent research and administrative directors of child care 
programs in the U.S.S.R.* Hungary* German Democratic Republic (East Germany)* 
Czechoslovakia* Greece* Israel and France. The study of theae particular 
countries was a function of available literature* the responsiveness of 
the countries 1 research comnunltles* and the character of particular types 
of child care programs* Fro fees local visits were made to selected child 



Th« Cownittee on Day Care for the Maternal and Child Health Section of 
the American Public Health Association and the National Institute of Mental 

Health provided initial encouragement and sustenance for this research. 
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cave centers in each of these countries, other than the U.S.S.R., by Dr. 

Alben Marans in 1963 and by this author in 1965* Both tours included 
personal observations of centers, extended discussions ard consultati^ 
with policy makers, administrative directors and child care staff. Because 
of the apparent importance of the Soviet Union* s programs, and increasing 
uncertainty of their scope and purpose, support was requested and provided 
by the U.S, Public Health Service, under the U.S. -U.S.S.R, scientific exchange 
program, for this author and a colleague'’ to study in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Reiga (1967). 

No claim is made here that the observations in these several countries 
provide some representative sampling, nor is it suggested that programs 
and centers are necessarily similar. Indeed, as a first generalization, 
one may note that greater differences appear to exist between some child 
care centers in the same country than between the best of each country. 

Extreme dissimilarities in any one country, however, appear as historical 
accidents in which older facilities have been bypassed because budget priorities 
have been given to the development of new improved centers. In the effort 
to highlight the characteristics and directions that seem most relevant 
to U.S, concerns, many differences of quality care are ignored here. Since 
the U.S. has little to learn from inadequate foreign centers, such facilities 
are discussed only where it seems important to illustrate particular program- 
matic or policy problems# The worst of U.S# urban Day Care occasionally may be 
equaled, but not easily exceeded, by the worst of those observed abroad by 
this author; however, the intent here is to studiously avoid any implication 
of invidious comparisons of the U.S# with other "nations * programs. The 
following discussion is predominantly concerned with the best of international 
centers and technical management such that the ensuing critical evaluation 
relates to those special probleme inherent in even the best of Day Care 
programs. Particular types of institutional experience and research is 
direcvly relevant to Day Care for the very young# Accordingly, this paper 
also makes selective reference to problems of “institutionalization** and 
“hospitalism." 



The subject of child care cannot be readily separated from the 
philosophtcal/ideological commitments of the several countries reviewed. The 
collectivistic orientation of kibbutzim child care is dramatically different 
from that of Greece or France, and surprisingly different from official policies 
of the Soviet Union. Philosophic views are inherently reflected, purposefully 
or unwittingly, in the social 'economic priorities that underpin funding for 
childcare staff, physical facilities, resources for the children, etc. 

Emphasis here is given to the programs of communist countries because their 
extender! experience covers both decades and millions of children in Day Care. 
Administratively, their programs are not unlike those seemingly envisioned 
by U.S# legislation, i.e., with polic/ funding and standards nationally 
established yet witj* considerable regional and local latitude for the 
administration of the individual centers. The sheer magnitude of existing 
communist child care programs, which entail a radical departure from the 
conventions of family nurture, constitutes an extraordinary social experiment 
(with a fascinating range of scientific implications)* 
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T )iZ SOVIET MODEL AVD LAST EUROP EAN ADAPTATIONS 

The geographic span that separates the U*S. and the U.S.S.R. Is less 
formidable than the ideological and conceptual distance that must be bridged 
In scientific dialogue* For Pavolov is to Soviet education, child care and 
psychiatry as Lyschenko was to agronomy and genetics (e.g., see; Tur, 

1954; Farkoczi, 1964; Tardos, 1964), Since Favolovian conceptions do not 
entertain the possibility that mental illness can be a consequence of 
adverse infant and childhood nurture, psychiatric research on the relationship 
of early Day Care and psychopathological disorders is notable only for its 
non-existence. During Stalin's life, both social psychiatry and social 
psychology were politically interdicted, presumably on the rationalization 
that social is a synonym for class and that, in a classless society, there 
were no differences to study. Similarly, with the establishment of the 
Communist state in Czechoslovakia, foster care and adoptions were replaced 
by state sustained Day Care and residential care for children and research 
on the complexities of these Czech programs was forbidden at the university 
level,^ but indirectly possible in psychiatric settings. 

The difficulties in reviewing Soviet research, such as there is, are 
compounded by their limited internal budgets for journal publications in 
the behavioral sciences; literature proves far more available via the East 
Europeans. The literature review that preceded these field studies began 
with ft series of documents obteined in the U.S*S.R* by members of the 
President's Panel on Mental Retardation (1964) and the Child Psychiatry 
Mission to the U.S.S.R, (Lourie, 1962; Report of the Medical Exchange 
Mission, 1962) « Our study was enriched by the translation of Schelovanova 
and Ak&arlna's basic text (I960), which had been made available in Russian by 
Professor Zaporozhets who had consulted in Washington in 1964. Bronf enbrenner 1 s 
several papers (1963a, 1963b, 1964) were fascinating and we were prepared 
to see, in East European adaptations of Soviet models of Day Care, a coherent 
effort in which the state used the Day Care nursery to produce the "new 
CoDMunist man*' 1 

It was a considerable surprise, therefore, to find that East European 
programs, in 1965, appeared to be not only prosaic but also struggling 
with such a multitude of organization and administrative problems that it 
was difficult to perceive anything in the way of nursery /entered, 

conditioning. Self-consciously as aware of tneir problems as they were proud 
of their achievements. East European administrators made continued 
recommendation* that one should see the truly successful Day Care centers 
in the U,S«S a R a , where extended experience is matched by optimal funding. 

In the tvo years that preceded personal study of the Soviet centers, this 
author contributed a number of conclusions, from inferential data, as to 
Soviet programs that have since proved to be singularly erroneous (Meers and 
Karans," 1968). 



We wrote at that time: "In 1965, Khrushchev introduced a nationwide 

program aimed at the creation of ft new Soviet man 1 (Bronfenbrenner, 1963). 

To accomplish this objective a major portion of the responsibility for child- 
rearing waft deliberately shifted from the family to the children's collectives, 
the U.S.S.R. day nursery.** ( Ibid , p. 239), Inherent in this (erroneous) 




The Czech national psychological association, which might have provided 
research evaluations, was also disbanded. 
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formulation was the conclusion that the contemporary generation of Soviet 
parents , having been deprived of a "proper 4 * upbringing, could not be expected 
to rear this new Soviet man without heln from appropriately educated, state- 
supervised staff. The state thereby purportedly recognized the role of the 
"upbrlnger" as the purveyor of the new culture, since mother substitutes 
were nominally selected and trained to induce the political ideas of the state. 

Whatever the political goals of social planners in the East European 
countries, however. It was clear in 1965 that the extraordinary complexities 
of staffing and developing massive programs precluded any systematic 
induction of political-cultural values. Surprised by the absence of 
ideological implications in programniug, this author raised the question 
repeatedly. As a typical rasponse, Plkler (Budapest) advised that in three 
decades of close and cooperative working relationships with Soviet child care 
specialists, she was quite unaware of any such state policy, 

During the author's three weeks of study in Moscow, Leningrad and Reiga, 
there were continuous occasions to discuss Soviet Day Care policy, from the 
ministerial level, through administrative and research staffs down to the 
various Day Care centers' personnel. It is clear that the Soviet Union 
would indeed like to provide the best-of -all-possible worlds for their 
children, so that their new Soviet man would have every advantage that a 
modern industrial nation might provide. The status of the Soviet child is 
considered unique and there is 3 presumption, not unlike that held in the 
U*S*, that the best is being done for their children* It is humorously 
suggested that children are the new "upper class" of the classless society. 

And, Indeed, part of the Soviet claim appears merited by the extraordinary 
priorities and investments that sustain the multiplicity of child care programs. 

The Soviet Day Care programs, however, appear anything but revolutionary 
in their intent. They are designed to provide the type of comprehensive care 
that has been depicted in the U.S. as "Head Start." The terra, in U.S, usage, 
is a misnomer since our programs, like those of the U.S.S.R., are Intended 
to provide a bette r start and not an accelerated introduction to intellectual/ 
academic matters. In the vast Soviet federal state, which encompasses 
disparate nationalities and ethnic peoples, the provision of basic, high- 
quality health and social services continues as a fundamental problem. The 
provision of early Day Care has the explicit intent of ensuring the best 
health and nurture that can be uniformly provided. If there ia an unstated, 
implicit political intent in these programs, this author would conclude that: 
it has to do less with the creation of the ideal communist than with the c 
creation, in the younger generation, of a "national citizen 4 * who is free from 
regional and ethnocentric biases* 

Parenthetically, one Should add that the Soviet Day Care centers are 
hardly oriented to the introduction of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
at ever younger years* On the contrary, onty scant and incident ial "educa- 
tional" material is introduced in the last year of nursery school, and formal 
education is only started at age seven a year later than in the U,S. 

Day Care programs of the East European nations differ most In the 
l n^ n h <md r*n realiz ations of their separate cultural, economic and 
nolitical status. The Hungarian programs evolved from an organic coamunlty 
>ad to provide tor homeless, parentless children who were incidental 
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victims of the Nazi siege of Budapest. Economic dislocation from western 
Europe and the attempt to Industrialize provided powerful government Incentives 
to adopt and implement Soviet models of Day Care and the frugal conditions 
of the pos t war economy provided substantial incentlvesfor mothers to place 
their children In Day Care and secure work* from meager beginnings in 
Budapest, DayCare centers were established wherever possible, e.g., In unused 
factories, and these centers proliferated through the following decades with 
an express government intent to provide equal and adequate services In rural 
as well as urban centers# 

While pleased with their continued upgrading of building design, staff 
ratios, etc#, Hungarian Day Care of Infants under the age of three has been 
viewed as a regrettable side effect to the necessary employment of mothers 
and therefore has been considered a program that should be progressively 
limited and eventually terminated as economic conditions might permit. This 
conviction appeared to be based less on any question of possible damage 
or retardation of the children concerned, than on humanitarian responses 
to the manifest unhappiness that substitute care creates for the small child 
separated from home and mother (Laslow, 1965). 

In East Gerraany^ a different confluence of factors has affected the 
characteristics of Day Care. Under Communism, a "feminist 11 movement 
appears to present a powerful, government -sustained reaction to the residual 
patriarchal dominance of the old-time German family. Day Care provides 
not only for. children, but also gives women an alternative to the domesticity 
that has carried a cultural aura of subservience. 

East Germany suffered a massive loss of manpower in the war and was 
further plagued by the succession of Nazi extermination of ‘'liberal" 
professionals, the postwar exclusion of established pro-Nazis from responsible 
positions, and the exodus to West Germany. Massive displacement of popula- 
tions and extended war damage led the country Into an austerity program from 
which It has yet to emerge. Extended efforts to industrially a previously 
agrarian area only added to the chronic and severe manpower shortage, adding 
urgency to the need for the labor of women. The establishment of Day Care 
centers on a mass scale, however, plasd the Day Care programs in direct 
competition for the already short supply of woman power. With the inception 
of the programs, it appeared that many of the older and least suitable 
women, who were unable to find better employment in industry, secured 
employment in child care. Recruitment, staffing and training continue as 
major problems, 

Czechoslovakia was spared much of the war devastation suffered by 
Germany and Hungary. Its industrial base and professional population were 
left relatively intact. Economic reorientation to the East and severe 
planning/production limits on luxury goods contribute to a continuing aus- 
terity and provide strong economic motivations for families to secure a 
second income through the work of mothers. Government support and encourage- 
ment of the use of Day Care has appeared ©ore doctrinaire than economically 
motivated, The best of Csech Day Care appeared hygienic, sterile and 
depressing; the worst seated me 1 acholic ally, fatalistically sorrowful, 
Czechoslovakia in transition may reflect severe anomic reactions to the 
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The German Detnocratic Republic is not well known in the U.S. by its proper 
title, and hence is referred to, for purooses of rslerity, as East Germany. 
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enforced and extended readaptati^ns of cultural values to the changed 
political and economic ways of coamunlsm. 



THE SCOPE AND COSTS OF COMMUNIST DAY CARE 



In 1964, some 10% of the Soviet Union's pre-echool child population were 
cared for In various types of child care facilities; five of seven million 
children were in (:iou-residential) nurseries and Kindergartens. Consonant 
with Zaporozhets' (1964) projections, 1967 estimates (provided in the U.S.S.R.) 
indicated that 30% of the nation's pre-schoolers were then enrolled, and 
that the figure wus as high ae 60% in major Soviet cities* In 1964, Zaporozhets 
had anticipated that a goal of 100% would be achieved by the 1980s. East 
European estimates In 1965 approximated those of the U.S.S.R., i.e., some 
30% of these nations' children were in Day Care, By 1970, East Germany 
had between 30% to 45% of under -threes in Day Care, and 51% of the older 
children In Kindergart* n. Schmid t-Xolmer (1970) projected that by the 1980's 
nearly all of the foi.* to six year olds, and some 50% of the under-threes, 
would be la Klndergarten/Day Care. Czechoslovakia, in surprising contrast, 
as a result of governmental policy responses to research evidence of emotional 
injury to the very young child, has systematically reduced its Day Care for 
children under three, and current estimates indicate an enrollment of only 
12% of these children In 1970 (I*angmeier and Matejcek, 1970; Matejcek, 1970). 

In the CouiDunlst nations, financial support for both capital construc- 
tion and operational expenses depends upon sponsorship, e.g., of factories, 
coops, urban micro-units, etc. The spate is usually repons ible for basic 
costs. The capitol expenses for Day Care centers in East Germany approximate 
11,000 Marks/per child, i.e., about $2,600 (as an under -estimate based on an 
official 4.2 rate of exchange). This represents a quarter of a million dollars 
in construction costs for each prefabricated unit that houses some 100 infants. 

Operation budgets of both Czech and East German centers approximate one- 
quarter to one- third of the earned income of the average working parent, 
e,g.. East German costs are 155 Harks per month per child (Schmid t-Kolmer, 

1970) and Czech costs are 526 Crowns per month per child (Matejcek, 1970). 

Since the East German incomes, as a high estimate, are about 630 Marks per 
month and Czech incomes are about 1600 Crowns per month, the placement of 
three children from one family in Day Care would involve operating expenses 
equal to the income of a working mother. The costs to families remain low 
only because of state subsidization, Bronfeabreaner *s estimate that Soviet 
expenditures equal the total cost of Soviet space exploration appears quit'' 
plausable* In the continuing, philosophic conrnitments of the U.S.S.R,, 
enormous expenses are Involved in the construction of rural new- town 
cooxnunltles and in the beginning ultra modernization of cities such as Moscow. 
Planners make use of the ’‘micro-gait," an extended complex of modern, high- 
rise apartments (prefab) that ere relatively self-contained as a neighborhood. 
These units Include shopping, medical, and Day Care centers, plus related 
schools. Emphasizing the family as the core cf the Soviet state, I.e., 
the child's iirst "collective" (Makarenko, 1954), Day Care is seen as but 
er.e of the adjunctive services provided by the state to sustain the unique - 
^“3 of each family. 
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QUALITATIVE DIFFIC ULTIES IN COMMUN 1ST DAY CARE 



However philosophical their dedication to the new generation. Communist 
allocations of salaries and status to tho child caregiver are marginal. 
Moreover, the vast extension of the programs appears to have made recruiting 
demands that do not permit thts quality of staff selection aspired to by 
planners. Training, subsidized rather liberally by Western standards, 
alms at a continual upgrading In quality of service (Schmid t-Kolmer , 1970). 
Yet the self-selection of caregivers usually brings young, unmarried girls 
or women who cannot obtain better paying Industrial employment. In 1965, 
the child caregiver population had a high mobility rate even after training. 
Tills experience Is not peculiar to the Communist states, as Is Indicated 
by Israeli data showing that only 187. of Kibbutzim caregivers had worked 
for ten years or more, and that in a single year 28% had left their group 
of children (Gerson, 1970). 

Communist literature tends to idealize the participation of parents, 
who purportedly participate actively with Day Care staff out of a sense 
of duty to child and country. Options for parents are clearly available 
for both conferences and staff lectures on child care and the desirability 
of continuing at home the routines established in the centers (Robinson, 
1965). The realities of Communist life do not readily match the idealiza- 
tion of active parental participation. It Is a long and arduous day for 
both working psrents and one must question whether the educational options 
offered are in fact realistic. Informal Soviet humor suggests that Ivan's 
parents listen to free advice with closed ears. 

One criterion of the adequacy of Day Care programs is the degree to 
which planning and administrative staff make use of them for their own 
children. While many senior staff appeared to be beyond child-rearing ages, 
It was notable that this author did not meet any such professionals who had 
their children In early Day Care nurseries. On the contrary, the few who 
did discuss this noted their preference to use *:helr Incomes to employ 
someone to care for their children at home. 



MULTIPLE AND INTERMITTENT 'MOTHERING' 1 



The child caregiver Is an employee, and there are prerogatives that 
derive from that status that are denied to most biological mothers, such as, 
coffee breaks, sick leave, holidays and the option to leave one's charges 
If the conditions of work are not sufficiently gratifying. Continuity of 
care, however, provides two major advantages for the child: (1) his mother 

will know him with sufficient Intimacy so that. In his preverbal months of 
life, ahe can understand and alleviate his needs so he will not experience 
undue ( ain; and (2) the baby Is afforded an option to accoamodate to a 
consistency of ^are that evokes his continuing Interest In and attachment 
to an emotionally responsive person. It has been this author's experience 
that nursing staff covertly resist continuity of care of any one or more 
babies. Indeed it was a cocroon experience, internationally, t>iat careglvirs 
often could not readily Identify their chlldrtu by name and, with babies, 
did not know with certitude vhether each one had been fed. Schmid t*Koloer 
(1970), citing a study done in i^eiptig, reaffirms experience elsewhere, 
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namely, that the younger and less active the child In the day nursery, the 
smaller the amount of attention he received. 

Education, as Schelovanova and Aksarina (1960) have commented, begins 
In the earliest of life experiences as the child grows In his mother's arms. 
Multiple mothering, all too frequently, provides an uncoordinated octopus. 

The multiplicity of caregivers, their overlapping of shifts, their replac- 
ablllty for Illness or holidays, their departures for other employment, 
all leave the very young child accommodating first to one and then to another. 
And Infants and young children do adapt to all environments. Once they have 
exhausted the repertoire of genetic responses of crying and kicking, they 
are notoriously accommodating to adult wishes for untroubled, relatively 
passive responsiveness, 

Zaporozhets (1964) has noted that consideration was given In the U.S.S.R. 
to providing each employed mother a full year's pay® following the birth of 
her child, a consideration that was raised because of the obviousness of babies 
adverse response to deprivation. Few people question that the infant in group 
care suffers in some degree* Since accommodation is so rapid for most 
children, however, the controversy continues as to whether the consequences 
are ultimately significant to personality, intellectual capability, or 
psychopathology. In this author's experience in both Eastern Europe and the 
U.S.S.R,, children seen in group Day Care were singularly lacking in verve 
and spontaneity ; they consistently appeared depressed. The most quietly 
dramatic event of the tours of various Soviet centers occurred in Leningrad, 
in a Kindergarten, While walking through empty play rooms, as chilJren 
dressed elsewhere to await their parents' arrival, we heard laughter. Our 
hosts joked that we must be used to the dourness of the Moscovltes. When 
we saw the children later, however, the explanation appeared more ldgtcally 
to relate to the older children's excitement upon greeting their own parents. 
Evidence of smiling is a poor criterion by which to question programs, yet 
it Is not without interest that of the many photographs? taken in the course 
of the author's tours, there is only one picture of one smiling child - one 
whose mother proved to be the group's caregiver (taken In Prague In 1965), 

COMMUNIST RESEARCH CONCERNING THE DAY CARE CHI LD 

Social psychological and social psychiatric research, as noted, were 
Interdicted In the Servlet Union until after Stalin's death. Both Tur (1954) 
and Schelovanova (1964) have conducted physiological research directed In 
part to circumvent the development of 'hospitalization psychic disorders. " 

Thdir programs for massage and. exercise of brib.es appear widely used in the 
Ccnounlst Day Care nurseries. While Schelovauova and Aksarlna (1960) refer 
to 'hospitalism 11 in poorly organized nurseries, publications of research 
on this subject are either rot available or are nonexistent. Further, the 
limited Soviet research that concerns environmental Influence on maturatlonal 



In Its retreat from infant Day C.jre, the Czech government provides paid 
leave for internal absence for one year and a reemployment guarantee of 
18 months (Hatejeek, 1970). 
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processes has centered on residential care, only. The findings are worth 
noting: (1) chat institutionally reared children are "better" adapted 

to subsequent formal schooling, i.e,, they are more responsive and obedient 
to teachers; end (2) a percentage of those children suffer from some type 
of minimal yet specific verbal retardation. In 1967 sue.* studies had 
continued through the age of 11 and the verbal retardation WiS still manifest 
(Koltsova, 1967), 

East Ger man data (Schmidt-Kolmer , 1970) suggest that nursery reared 
children scored higher on developmental tests at the time of entry into 
Kindergarten than those reared at home. This is a significant finding, 
though tests at such an early age are strikingly unstable and not good 
predictors of subsequent intellectual development. Like their Soviet 
Institutionally reared counterparts, these nursery reared children also 
adjusted more easily to Kindergarten life. Pikler (1965) has indicated 
that data from her (exceptional) institution (Budapest) document that even 
resldentlally reared children can compare adequately with l/.S. and ir.S.S.R, 
developmental norms. 

In the last few years, a number of conferences have been called by 
the coumuAlst nations to confer and plan collaborative, comparative 
research on the problems and consequences of their Day Care programs* 
Regrettably, theoretical orientations of the communist professional wotld 
continue to exclude psychiatric evaluations, except In the most global 
descriptive sense. Their research data havs consistently reflected concern 
with relative raaturational levels oi motor and intellectual achievement 
(Schmidt-Kolmer and Hecht, 1964; Langroeler and Matejcek, 1965). It will 
be another decade or more before social psychiatric evidence will begin to 
become available, and by that time over 50% of their child populations 
will have been exposed to this social experiment. 

As an incidental but unreseavched clinical finding, some; East Europeans 
have noted the tendency of the very young, group reared childr- to in- 
discriminately damage their playthings, without manifest anger, when not 
supervised closely. An abundance of toys and play material are usually 
conspicuous, but customarily neatly placed out of the children^ reach. 

One Communist child care specialist reflected that they may need to reassess 
the chronology of '’dialectic materialism" since. In the absence of private 
property (teddy bears), the toddlers have little respect for collective 
ownership. 

Inhibition of aggression, however. In the early years of character 
formation may be clinically more significant. However meritorious the 
physical inhibition of aggression in the well-ruannored older children, or 
adult, there is an extremely Important question as to the age at wfcich 
inhibition takes place and the degree to which aggi slon can thereafter 
be purposefully, consciously exploited (e.g., for proper, socially acceptable 
purposes.) 



a 

It should be noted, however, that Soviet researchers apparently concur that 
the subjective experience of the under -threes in Day Care, who necessarily 
spend the predominance of their waking hours in group care with multiplicity 
of mothers, approximates that which occurs In the regime of a residential 
institution, Day Care infants, of course, experience more continuity of 
care at night and on week-ends. 
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Whatever the reservations of those child care staff in Conmunist 
countries who do not use Day Care for their own children* it is clear that 
the respective governments, Czechoslovakia excepted, strongly support and 
encourage the use of Day Care# The preponderance of the Communist scientific 
publications consider this work a significant advance, and the general public 
responds with enthusiasm and preparedness to use facilities that are so 
readily available. 

SELECTED INSTITUTIONS: LOCZI, MET ERA AND KIBBUTZIM 



There are specific characteristics of "institutional" types of 
experiences that are directly relevant to Day Care programs, particularly 
to difficulties in staffing# Loczi, the National tie thodo log leal Institute 
for Infant Care (Budapest), has a distinguished professional staff and 
excellent options in staff selection and training# Pikler, the director, 
has noted that conventional staff recruiting was anything but satisfactory 
and that it took years of experience to intuitively arrive at criteria 
for staff selection. August Aichorn is reported to have observed that 
eopathlc women could net stand the work of Loczi f s caregivers and that 
Pikler's staff were "paternalistic" young women (Pikler, 1965). 

The Metera Baby Center (Athens) was sustained by a socially powerful 
group that included the Greek Queen. Founded as an urban refuge for 
illegitimately pregnant girls who might find physical safety for themselves 
and their babies, Metera was intended as a neonatal, residential nursery 
that worked towards adoption of their charges. As a model institution 
with an extraordinary "well baby" nursing and training program (1963-65), 
unique staff selection opportunities were matched by staff ratios of one 
adult per child. Traditional academic training was extended for the 
nurses via courses In language, art, dancing, music, etc. Among Metera's 
selection criteria was the condition that nurses could not marry because 
marriage was a necessary impairment of the nurse* 8 capacity for emotional 
investment in her babies. Yet, it is clear that the "objectivity” required 
of uhese nurses in evaluating adoptive parents demanded either a great deal 
of pain for the nurse, or an earlier disengagement from emotional mutuality 
with that baby. It is notable that almost all babies who remained at Metera 
beyond eight months demonstrated developmental lags. 

The collective rearing of Kibbutzim children is discussed elsewhere^ 
and is noted here only in reference to (1) the high turnover of care- 
givers (Gerson, 1970) and (2) the staffing peculiarities of semi-institu- 
tional Nation* Twenty of 200 Kibbutzim now have private arrangements for 
children to sleep In their parent's apartments, so that child care In these 
settlements approximates the conventions of Day Care. However idealized 
the Kibbutz in popular imagination, aspects of the original Spartan 
philosophy persist. In a study limited to an intecgeneratlonal sample of 
grandmothers, mothers and present children, Marburg (1970) has recently 
provided a powerful psychiatric statement on the Internal debates that 
continue to trouble Kibbutzim child care planners. As a particular 
example of current practices *hat have possible psychiatric consequences, 
Marburg notes that for all their dedication: "To this day, the progressive 

educationalists and psychologists have found no response to their claim 
that children should not be left alone at night, without an adult being 
present. The night watch is restricted to an hourly Inspection and the 
operation of the intercom system." 



9 See Section III in this chapter. 
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FRANCE; THB PARISIAN CRECHB 10 

The economic stress of the majority of lower socioeconomic families 
of Paris has been a powerful inducement for full time employment of both 
parents. Day Care for babies from two months to three years of age 
has been provided as a social service to working mothers for over 50 years. 

In exceptional cases, babies from families with specific social problems 
Ara also accepted. Parents are required to meet part of the costs and a 
sliding scale Is used to relate fees to family income. Government allowances 
for working mothers offset this expense, at 2.37. of her salary (Davidson, 1962). 

As of 1963, the Paris Administration of Public Assistance has established, 
X' supervised, a total of tsone ISO creches. Limited availability and 
extended public interest contributed to long waiting lists. In older 
neighborhoods, both indoor and outdoor space requirements of the creches 
ware inadequate. In tha newer, suburban areas, housing developers customarily 
build oraches, but usually turn the rtnnrgeiu^nt over to the Administration 
of Public Assistance (Administration Generate, 1956-60). 

The laris creches are open for a 12 hour day. They are somewhat smaller 
than the East European versions, and accommodate about 40 to 60 babies. 

The quality of care appears to vary considerably from one center to another, 
depending more on the attitudes of staff than on particular physical options 
or limitations. Some nursing staff cannot be induced to provide rudimentary 
types of care that are indispensable to Xbe babies 1 well-being. (This 
is not a peculiarity of Parisian nurses, one mukt add, since the sane problem 
is demonstrable with some staff in Washington, D.C.). In particular in- 
adequate centers, babies were kept in bathinette cribs all day, except for 
feeding. With cribs placed close together, blankets were draped over the 
sides permitting the baby to observe little more than the ceiling and a few 
hanging toys. Such nursing practices have extended to a rejection of handling 
babies, on the rationalization that they mi^ht be accidentally bruised. 

Soma nurses have rejected Instructions that they turn babies on their stomachs 
for part of the d?y, out of nominal fear that the babies might suffocate. 

Despite strict regulations prohibiting premature toilet training, some 
caregivers have attempted to Induce compliance by tyiag three month old Infarts 
On a pot. While such nursing attitudes are not general, their open continua- 
tion documents the difficulty a supervising agency faces in attempting to 
guarantee mlnfrual standards. Even in the best of creches, there seemed 
relatively little attempt to provide infants with "stimulation" either by 
use of toys or visually attractive objects such as mobiles (Marans, 1963). 

The director customarily has an apartment in the creche, and if she 
has children they are usually enrolled there. The director is responsible, 
usually without secretarial help, for a surprising range of activities: 
she must decide whether a child is too 111 to stay and she must check 
health certification on return; she is responsible for contacts with welfsre 
agencies and clinics to which babies may be referred; site is supposed to 



10 

Thesi observations are dated (1963-65) and hopefully only portray problems 
of the past. This section is included to Illustrate the problems of a central 
^ administration in limiting or modifying child care practices that sre 
indisputably inappropriate* 

■, & .. 
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supervise her staff and be available to the mothers who wish and reed to 
know how their children fare; she controls creche finances and receives 
payment of weekly fees; she is supposed to select and purchase food from 
local stores while bearing In mind nutritional needs of he children and 
the available budget; from the selection of equipment and play materials 
made available by the Administration of Public Assistance, she selects those 
appropriate, In her Judgment* for her center; etc. 

Directors appear quite overburdened. While allowed some measure of 
autonomy, the caregivers usually reflect attitudes of the director. As a 
general observation* the caregivers have appeared skilled in customary functions 
of child care, reasonably warm and gentle with babies* and within limits, 
responsive in some measures to individual differences. As in Leipzig, 
and elsewhere j the creche staffs prefer the active* aggressive, more independent 

child, Eiitiaiaa fi-taff ration apnea x enviable by East European standards 
since there is one adult to six to ten children, “Even So, nursing assistants 

find little time for relaxed involvement with individual children. Staff 
ratios may be misleading, with respect to free time, since it is unknown 
whether the creche caregivers, like those of the communist nations* have an 
extended back-up staff for housekeeping and maintenance. 

Babies accommodate to the system very quickly. From the staff's point 
of view* a baby docs not customarily overreact to his mother’s departure, 
unless she appears hesitant and conveys to the child some of her uncertainty. 
Staff would prefer to have mothers leave quickly since the ‘quiet child 
facilitates their work. Incongruously, there seems to be no recognition of 
the possibility that babies who are sufficiently sensitive to sense maternal 
uncertainty, might also respond to their csregivers relative indifference. 

As would be expected, the Administration of lublic Assistance was less 
than satisfied with the creches or the standards of training, yet the 
continuing demand for more placements appears to consume available finances 
such that budgets remain too limited to replace those centers that are 
demonstrably inadequate. Staff shortages undoubtedly reflect the demanding 
nature of the work, the low status, and the low salary scale, Research cn 
the effects of early Day Care appeared notable only for its absence. 



This less than complete review of some international child care programs 
permits a number of conservative conclusions that are relevant to present 
U.S. Interests in Day Care. As a first consideration, one may review 
assumptions about Day Care that are either irrelevant or demonstrably untrue; 
secondly, there are lesaone that derive from organizational experiences abroad; 
and thirdly, there are highly significant questions relating to the psychiatric 
dangers of early Day Care. 

It la easiest to start with those assumptions that are Irrelevant or 
untrue. Analogies made between proposed Day Care in the U,S. and the systems 
of Kibbutzim child care are simply illogical since the Kibbutzim are typically 
a unique configuration of self-selected families who are deeply comultted to 
an experiment in social living that is almost totally unlike anything in the 
U.S. (other than our few rural* religious settlements). The Kibbutz child 
programs are organic part of life* and not an ancillary service for distressed 
or underprivileged families. 



CONCLUSIONS ; A CRITICAL CVERVIEW 
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It has been argued that U.S. federal fund lag of Day Care would eventually 
lead to a decrease in spending for welfare, via the training and subsequent 
employment of welfare mothers whose children would be placed in Day Care, 

That Day Care could lead to economies ia government expenditures seens 
contradicted by the evidence of the Comnnnist nations. The ccpitol invest- 
ments of these nations for adequate centers approximate a quarter of a 
million dollars per ceiiter f and the operating expenses have equaled one- 
quarter to one- third of the earnings of the mothers of each child , with 
the state typically funding 85% of operating expenses. Where government 
support and authority have been given, this has been understood as an 
assurance of the adequacy and desirability of Day Care, Under sue., 
circumstances, Day Care has become "socially acceptable" and the public 
has pressed for ever greater expansion and expenditure, even in Czechoslovakia 
at the very time that research evidence was leading to a reversal in natioual 
policy (for the under-threes). 



We sometimes assume that recruitment, staffing and training of Day Care 
personnel should be elementary* The assumption is most questionable. The 
status of mothers, and their substitutes (whether babysitters or caregivers), 
is minimal in the aierarcy of U.S. social conventions. Since we lack the 
emotional zest of the Kibbutzim or the ideological thrust of the Communist 
world, it appears singularly unlikely that U.S, recruitment of caregivers 
could be maintained at a level much beyond that of France or East Gernany, 

One might expect that the principle of lesser employability would determine 
the caregiver f s self-selection and that, in lieu of high pay or high status, 
oobility of caregivers would be considerable. 



Motives that were persuasive in the establishment of Day Care in 
Communist countries appear much less relevant in the U.S, The Communist 
nations have been hard pressed in their industrial development and have 
needed the labor skills that working mothers provide. The U.S, appears 
to have a diametrically opposite problem since our technological revolution 
has made many jobs obsolete and gives promise of en eventual reduction in 
the work week. Given the U.S. "generation gap," and ever Increasing 
crime, drug and delinquency rates, a powerful argument can be offered in the 
opposite direction, that is, that there is a profound need for increasing 
direct maternal /parental involvement with children, particularly in the early 
years when social attitudes and conscience arc formed. 



o 



The philosophical rationale that Day Care provides women with equal 
rights with men (to work) appears at first blush persuasive and reasonable. 
The psychoanalytic clinician would certainly be among the first to concur 
that so^e women would greAtly relieve themselves and their children by 
the use of Day Care, when such mothers are miserable or distraught in the 
normal course of "mothering" and homemaklng. This, however, does not solve 
the problem of the right of Infants to proper nurture and care. The problem* 
inherent in group care have profound developmental implications and it is 
anything but clear that men of intellect and determination can provide 
programs that nurture half so adequately as even the uneducated, unconflicted 
mother# Hor does the provision for equal rights to work take into account 
sufficiently the right of a mother to independently provide nurture and 
love to her own infant, in her own home, if she so chooses. There are 
many women who prefer to care for their own children at home, and yet 
find themselves unable to do so for economic reasons. The social 
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planner must ask, therefore, if the psycho-biological process of gestation 
and maternity confer special rights on mother** namely, for optimal social 
support in the nurture of our young- -a right that has never been realized 
under existing welfare programs * Planners also need to ask whether such 
support ought tiot to extend to direct assistance to the family as well as 
to public programs such as Day Care. 

It is argued that provision of state supported Day Care could be of 
immediate benefit to many disadvantaged mothers who are overburdened with 
large iamilies end excessive responsibilities in the absence of a husband. 

If Congressional concern, however, is to extend programmatic supports to 
the stability of disadvantaged families, then one may question whether Day 
Care should be the solution of choice. Day Care may free a woman to work, 
but it does not follow that it enhances her authority or her availability 
to her children, or her acceptability in marriage. Income maintenance 
programs, when analyzed in terms of costs and benefits, might be a more 
logical alternative than Day Care. 

There ere a number of uncon troversial findings that seem clear in the 
assessment of organization, administrative end staffing experience of 
international programs, Medical regimes have appeared inappropriate, 
wanting, and often damaging. The traditional educational model is equally 
inappropriate to the nursery and the "pedagogical 11 label of the Communist 
departments proves somewhat of a misnomer. Although these programs are 
increasingly administered in educational departmenta, these administrative 
units appear to be a new and continuing synthesis of professional ideas 
and practices that derive from pediatrics, nursing, education, and psychology, 
and this synthesis is far from complete. 

The ineffectiveness of French supervising authority in maintaining 
minimal standards clearly illustrates a major administrative problem. 
Bureaucracies are hardly well known for their intrepid enforcement of 
even important regulations, and their dilatory action presents critical 
hazards in child-rearing programs that are less consequential elsewhere. 

Those who are familiar with the plight of other populations who suffer state 
care and supervision, such as the mentally ill, would urge that every Day 
Care center should have its Ombudsman. 

If Day Care is to be used widely and beneficaliy, the "recognition 1 ' 
of the value of the caregiver must be extended in clear terras of status and 
income. Otherwise, the child in care remains the helpless victim of the 
lesser -employables. Physical characteristics of the Day Care centers 
and particular staff ratios, iroreover, are as important to the staff as to 
the children, Erapathic, sensitively tuned-in women do not continue in 
employment when the conditions of care leave children chronically upset 
or passively miserable. 

In its selection of caregivers* Metera opted for the erapathic -intuitive, 
(nominally) roatemalistic woman. Pikler'a benevolently paternalistic 
'professionals" appear the polar opposite of a continuum on which care- 
giving qualities may be described. Metera may have erred in its screening 
policy that demanded a choice between marriage, with the prospects of 
biological motherhood, and the substitute of nursing care. Women who 
can opt for a profession to the exclusion of marital intimacy, may prove 
unprepared for the emotional intimacy and intuitive spontaneity that provide 




a communication bridge for the infant and preverbal child. Moreover , if 
economics dictate staff ratios of ten babies £er adult, as occurs commonly 
elsewhere, it is doubtful that erapathic staff can endure the consequent 
depersonalization of babies and the pain the babies will manifest, Under 
these circumstances, staff may seek a solution in the alternative emphasis 
on professionalization and technical management of routines. 

The most consequential and controversial question of early Day Care 
is that of potential danger and damage to the very children for whom 
the centers are designed. From a psychoanalytic viewpoint, the dangers 
of psychiatric damage are inversely related to chronological age: the 

younger the child, the more vulnerable he is to genetically determined, 
involuntary, automated adaptations. 

Marasamus is c rarity today in the U.S., the U,S,S,R, and other 
modern statea. Hospitalism, a childhood debility first described and defined 
by Brenneman (1932) however, can usually be found in the lesser of 
contemporary institutions of any nation. The phenomenon merits further 
Comment since it is too often assumed that, in the absence of gross symptoma- 
tology, children are not otherwise effected. Hospitalism is an omnibus 
desetiptive lrbel that hat had a varied professional usage, one more 
recently used as a synonym for anaclltlc depression (e.g,, Hinsie and 
Campbell, 1970). The latter term, however, has a regressive clinical 
history that is relatively explicit as to age of onset. The range of 
developmental failures and arrests of early childhood that are subsumed 
under the term hospitalism a::e not well studied and psychiatric nomenclature 
lacks appropriate diagnostic labels for them (Sachs, 1970). Irrespective 
cf whether the dysfunction if a developmental failure or a regressive 
process, some measures of retardation and depression are typical (see 
Joffee and Sandler, 1965). The t^rra hospitalism is a professional 
invention, a misnomer in its semantic, guilt reducing triplications. The 
physical structure of hospitals or residential Institutions have, in fact, 
little bearing on the pathology. Children who live with their families 
within the physical structure of an institution simply do not suffer from 
this malady. The significant causal variable appears to be the depersonali- 
zation of human relationships that are vital to the child's healthy maturation. 

Other professions have seen psychiatry as the bete noire of the 
hospital and institution since its clinicians, of necessity, challenge 
the anonymity and professional detachment that proves so necessary, for 
example, to medical staff who individually and collectively (via routines) 
defend their own psychological equilibria from empathic responsiveness 
to the pains so constantly in evidence in their patients. Depersonalization 
can readily take place in institutions; it is demonstrable In private homes; 
and it is a chronic potentiality in group care of children. The typical 
concatenation of variables include (1) a multiplicity of caregivers who 

(2) are Interchangeable, a problem that becomes greater where the dispersion 
of careglvlng Interests is to groups (rather than individual babies) who are 

(3) so young that they make spontaneous psychological adaptations that may 
not be totally reversible. Matuvatlonal adaptations that may be patholpglcsl, 
it should be noted, are not necessarily evidenced as developmental failures, 
e.g., Kanner (l949)~and James (1960) have described exceptionally precocious 
skills that reflect such severe pathological illnesses as autism. 
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The early years from birth through three appear development ally as 
the time of maximum psychiatric risk, and failures of psycho-biological 
adaptation are manifest in a progression that includes marasmus, autism, 
childhood schizophrenia, and an extended range of poorly understood path- 
ologies, e.g., inpluse disorders, non-congential retardation, psychopathic 
and schizoid personality disorders, etc. Since these severe pathologies 
are not directly evident in present Day Care populations of the Coramunist 
world, cr in the experimental nurseries of the U.S., many academically 
oriented child development researchers presume that mental change is an all 
or nothing phenomenon* Yet one may confidently, dogmatically assert that 
no one knows enough about childhood developmental deficits to be completely 
certain of their presence or their remediation. However, clinical experience 
does provide dramatic evidence of the apparent irreversibility of psycholo- 
gical damage incurred in early and prolonged institutional care. Further, 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic experience constantly reaffirm the enormity 
of pain and effort necessary to modify even the more benign psychoneurotic 
disturbances. The clinician Is less fearful of gross pathology that night 
derive from Day Cere, than of incipient, developmental impediments that 
would be evident in later character structure, such as flattened feelings 
(schizoid personality), a-social attitudes (psychopathic tendencies), 
defense against emotional intimacy (fear of marriage), etc, 

Anaclitic depression is a universal phenomenon that toddlers suffer 
when separated from mothers for any appreciable length of time (Spitz, 

1946). The Soviets have recognized the greater difficulties of accommodation 
after seven months of age and place many babies earlier. The adaptational, 
psychiatric consequences of early placement can prove extreme, though the 
process is subtle, Where a baby’s aggressive hurt and anger in response to 
separation is not mitigated, and his anger is ^ffored little option for 
external expression, such recriminations may be internalized and "turned 
back on the self" and thus provide a base for clinical depression in laterr 
years. In time, the Communist nations will inevitably provide epidemiological 
evidence of the behavioral and emotional effects of group care. 

In emphasizing the potential damage of early Day Care, there is a danger 
of iiap lying that there is little risk for the three to five year olds. 

From the psychoanalytic viewpoint, the maturational vulnerabilities of that 
age span include (only) the risk 0 f phobic, hysteric and obsessional neuroses 
and these risks certainly should be taken into account. Nevertheless, 
the child who is emotionally secure in his third year exudes intellectual 
curiosity and evidences a hunger for experience with his contemporaries 
and, in this instance, part-time Day Caro offers delight and a momentous 
learning experience, i.e., so long as the option for daily attendance 
remains, icore or less, with the child. 

Child care by experts sterns to have found a ready audience in both 
Congress and the general public. With lioynihan (1S69) one may comfortably 
state that science is at its best as a critical tool, and that the scientist 
has lost his perspective when he corxaends modifications of such complex 
social-cultural-psycho-biological processes as child-rearing. Given the 
present state of our ignorance about psychiatric damage, massive Day Care 
programs appear all too much like Pandora’s box. Those who voald convey 
the idea that Day 'are is unproblematic should review the programmatic, 
corrqpensatory routines of Soviet texts (Tur, 1954; Schelovanova and Aksarlna, 
1960; Schelovanova., 1964) and the U.S, literature of child development 
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research (e.g., Escalona and Leitch, 1952; Skeels, 1964; Mcv. Hunt, 1964; 
Bloom, Davis and Hess, 1965; A, Freud, 1965). 

In specifying the apparent dangers of early Day Care, one cannot Ignore 
that some alternatives present even greater hazards* A range of studies 
of existing child care methods documents that disadvantaged children are 
too Often left unattended for hours, or are cared for by older siblings 
of five and six years, or by ill and senile adults* The *equacies 
of child care for some of our most disadvantaged mothers * e outweigh 
professional reservations and concerns about Day Care* Yet the danger in 
reco emending Day Care, however conditionally, may be likened to the medical 
use of morphine. The pain of the symptom may be relieved without cure, and 
addiction may follow. 

Some clinicians and child development researchers, such as this author, 
are presently in an anomalous position. They have long and fervently 
recommended and supported the establishment of Day Care centers for special 
cases for the very young; yet, it now appears that a conditional recommenda- 
tion may be misunderstood as a general endorsement. Professionals have 
previously carried partial responsibility for the oversale of institutional 
care, for foster care, and more recently for Head Start. Group Day Care 
entails far greater risks and these should be taken only where the alternatives 
are patently worse. 
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Section B 

DAY CARE PROGRAMS IN DENMARK AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mars den. G. Wagner and Mary Miles Wagner 



The observations in this report were made by the two authors while on 
a World Health Organization study tour of Day Care services in the spring of 
1970. National and local policy makers, professionals, directors and 
personnel were interviewed, homes and centers were visited, end descriptive 
written material was reviewed in each country we visited* 1 



In this section we shall summarize some of our observations on two nat'ons 
that have well developed Day Care programs— Denmark and Czechoslovakia. 

We shall conclude with some generalizations which seem worthy of consideration 
by those planning Day Care services in the United States. 

The governments of Denmark and Czechoslovakia have been actively involved 
in the development of Day Care programs for some time, However; their 
systems differ markedly in many Important ways. Although both countries have 
been very successful in coordinating care programs for children, the 
Czechoslovakian system appears to rely almost entirely on mandates from the 
central government to accomplish this, whereas the Danish system relies more 
heavily on local initiative and voluntary cooperation and depends upon the 
national level mostly for encouragement and guidelines. 



These administrative differences, however, are perhaps not as Important 
as the programmatic ones which appear to reflect basic differences in the 
philosophy and theory of child care. In the Czechoslovakian crech and 
Kindergarten programs, there is an emphasis upon the controlled development 
of the child along predetermined lines with an added stress on group solidarity 
and group norma. The Danish child care center is almost antithetical in this 
regard since emphasis is upon individual freedom and the child is expected to 
explore his environment and develop, within certain wide limits, at his own 
rate of speed and in his own direction. The Czechoslovakian child care 
centera streasea cUinllnesa and order lineaa in Ita environment whereas 
the Danish counterpart emphasizes an enriched environment where the child has 
easy access to sll things (toys were always on the shelves in Czechoslovakia and 
and generally not on the ahelves in Denmark), lit Denmark, the family is 
involved in many cooperative ways (parents were frequently seen visiting 
throughout the center) while in Czechoslovakia the staff-parent relationship 
appears to be on a one-way basis from staff to parent (parents are not 
allowed inside the room where the children spend the day). Perhaps these 
programs differences could best be sumsarlzed by saying that, in Denmark, it 
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This tour al6o included visits to Finland and the Netherlands; however, 
because these two nations— like the United States— are just beginning to 
think about and plan for Day Care as a large scale public program, ve 
shall not discuss our observations there. We should note, in passing, 
however, that the Netherlands does have one notable Day Care program: 

ventive Day Care for f, high-risk M children whose development is threatened. 
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appeared to us that every attempt was made to fit the program to the child 
and his family while, in Czechoslovakia, it appeared that every attempt is 
made to fit the child and his family to the program. It is our opinion 
that empirical trial and error have led the Danes to evolve, over the years, 
the highest quality and most humane services for children that we have 
observed anywhere. 

The financing of Day Care programs in Denmark comes from three sources: 
the national government (through the Ministry of Social Affairs), the 
municipality (through the local child and youth cocmittee), and the parents 
of the children involved. However, where industrial Day Care is provided, 
an employer may share in the costs also. The amount which parents contribute 
financially depenos upon the family income and payment is on a sliding scale. 
These fees are received by the municipality which serves as a fiscal 
Intermediary and pays for the services rendered. 

The Day Care programs in Czechoslovakia are completely financed by the 
national government, without charge to the parent (except in small fee ^or 
meals). Every Czechoslovakian who works outside the home has a monthly 
deduction from his pay check— based on his Income and family size— and he 
and his family then become eligible for all care programs without coat. 

All care programs for children under three in Czechoslovakia are the 
responsibility *f the community health center located in the neighborhood 
The pediatrician in the center who, like all physicians, is a full tir^ 
goveranent employee, is responsible for the preventive and curative hea; lb 
care, nutrition* education. Day Care and any welfare program for ihe children 
0-3 years old, and for the preventive and curative health care of those fr<va 
three to 16 years of age. The two ministries of Health (Czech and Slovak) 
completely control the setting of standards and program development of th r 
programs for children under three and it is the local pediatrician's duty 
simply to carry out these programs. An elected health committee compris d 
of lay people in each district are responsible for seeing that each cotr ^ilty 
health center fulfills all the mandates of the Ministry of Health. 

local child advocacy mechanisms are an essential element of the system 
of administration of child care program* in Denmark. Although there are 
three levels of responsibility for these programs— national, municipal, 
and county --the trend is toward a decentralization of administration from 
the national to the city and county levels. The Ministry of Social Affairs 
has the Job of policy making, standard setting and general surveillance, 
although other governmental bodies are involved in setting standards. 

The major part of the direct administration of individual Day Caro 
program*, however, takes place at the municipal level, although counties 
have recently been given this responsibility too. A local child and youth 
comlttee, comprised mainly of lay citizen*, attends to the organization 
and administration of local Day Care programs. 

5r ' ■ ’ ■ - 4 ■ - 

In both Denmark and Czechoslovakia, separate services are provided for 
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Currently, the local pediatrician serves 1,670 children from 0-16 years of 
age. The government's goal Is to reduce this ratio to one pediatrician 
for every 1,300 children In this age range. 
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approx imately the flame age range of children: those from 0-3; those from 

three to six or seven; and those beyond six or seven . These separate 
programs will be described below. 

Infan t Day Care in Denmark and Czechoslovakia 

1. Infant Day Care Homes in Denmark 

In Denmark, it is felt that there is a certain group of children 
under three whose Day Care needs are more satisfactorily met in a private 
home that cares for two or three young children than in a large, centralized 
group care center. These children are considered to be at '•high-risk* 1 
from a developmental point of view* Frequently, they are the babies of 
'lonely" mothers (unwed mothers), infants from broken homes, or those from 
home* with some known pathology (e.g., retarded or disturbed sibling or an 
alchollc father). Children of student-parents, of low Income families, or 
those whose parents have chronic illnesses are also given priority for 
admittance to this program. Non-high-risk Infants are theoretically eligible 
for such care, but generally there are not enough homes to meet even the 
needs of high-risk infants. 



Although the program was designed to benefit children, it also provides 
a fringe benefit to others in the comutiity since it allows women who prefer 
to work at home (perhaps because they have children of their own to care 
for) a means of supplement ing their income. Potential Day Care mothers 
are interviewed by a supervisor who determines if they are good at this 
type of work by watching them in action. If chosen, they are initially 
employed on a trial basis and observed very closely for the first few months. 
Their homes are Inspected for cleanliness, size (they must have at least 
two rooms), and adequate plumbing and kitchen facilities. There are no 
special educational requirements for selection; however, preference is given 
to women who have experience in rearing children of their own. 

The supervisor has the task of matching the child and his problems 
and needs with the Day Care mother and her home and family. For example, 
a child of an unwed mother might be placed with a family where the father 
is frequently present. Consideration Is also given to the distance a parent 
must travel to bring the child to the home. Generally, two or three children 
are placed in a Day Care home; however, if the Day Care mother has any 
children under three they are also Included in this infant census. 

Once a home has been selected, the child is placed in the home on a 
trial basis. It is considered important for the Day Care mother to estabJx h 
a good relationship with the natural mother, one *Aich will permit the 
Day Care mother to make helpful suggestions about child-rearing. The 
supervisor assists closely in the establishment of a good worker -parent 
relationship; however, if it fails to develop, the infant is placed in a 
different Day Care home. 



The supervisors are vital to the success of this service. They come 
from a variety of backgrounds, such as nursery school teaching or child 
health nursing. District supervisors are available to take calls from both 
parents and Day Care mothers regarding any problems which may arise. For 
example, the supervisor nay arrange for a home-maker service in the child's 
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own home If he is too 111 for Day Care so that his mother may work, as usual. 
Or, she may immediately arrange a meeting between the parent and the Day 
Care worker, where this seems necessary. Meetings of this type are held 
regularly at least twice a month, even when no acute problems arise. The 
Day Care mother may anticipate at least two unannounced visits monthly from 
her district supervisor. 

Supervisors also have charge of an ongoing in-service program for both 
the Day Care mothers and the parents. The district supervisor meets 
separately with all parents and workers in her district once a month. 
Discussion of various aspects of child care, health, and child development 
are held. Such information is supplemented with educational pamphlets and 
regularly scheduled home visits by the public health nurse. The latter 
visits the Day Care home to conduct routine pediatric examinations and to 
administer immunizations and other preventive health measures. 

2, Group Day Care of Infants in Denmark 

Normal children without special problems, up to three years of 
age, are generally placed in neighborhood child care centers in Denmark 
if their mothers work. Several principles were considered important in 
the establishment of these centers: Day Care centers should be built near 

the children 1 s residence, rather than where the parents work; many small 
neighborhood centers are preferable to a few large centralized ones; 
children of all ages in need of Day Care should be served by each unit 
(Kindergarteners as well as infants); all care services, including (routine) 
health and social services, should take place within a unit; and, centers 
should provide care for children from at least 6 A.M* to 6 P.M. 

Experience with industrial Day Care has im proven to be the most 
feasible arrangement in Denmark. Parents do not visit their children 
during the day, which Is the major hypothesized advantage of such centers. 
Further, parents generally have to awaken their infants earlier and transport 
them much farther when the center is located at the Job, The industrial 
Day Care center we visited (Tuborg Breweries) appeared comparable in quality 
to the neighborhood government sponsored centers; however, the staff did note 
considerable trqployee dissatisfaction when there was no available space for 
a child In the center. Seemingly, It is easier for employees to understand 
why the government cannot sponsor sufficient centers for all working parents 
than it is to understand why a factory cannot provide a sufficiently large 
center. 

Although larger, more centralized centers housed in traditional buildings 
do exist, all new child care centers presently being built are smaller, 
neighborhood, prefabricated units with a flexible modular design, standardized 
and accepted by the national program. The design of these units was the 
result of careful deliberation. For example, a belief In the value of much 
outdoor activity has resulted In an indoor-outdoor type of construction, 
Further, conoon play yards have been designed because it is considered 
beneficial for children of various ages to mix with one another, even though 
age-mates do have separate wings, or suites, within each unit. The value 
placed on Individualization has resulted In each child having his own 
well marked locker, towel, clothes, bed, and so on. The center also includes 
a mmber of chlld-orlented safety features. For exaa?le, they are all 
built on one level, so there will be no stairs to fall down. 
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The physical facilities Include a ‘'changing and meeting 1 ' room where the 
parent brings his Infant each morning and may also meet with staff members 
to discuss some matter related to the care of the child. A small isolation- 
observation room Is provided for children suspected of developing an 
illness or who need temporary removal from the group for social or psycho- 
logical reasons. The suites housing each age group Include a large room 
for eating, sleeping and play, and other rooms for toileting, changing 
and bathing. The size and construction of the furniture and equipment in 
each suite varies, depending on the needs of the age group served. 

Children up to the age of three are cared for in three groups, each 
with Its own particular staff-child ratio, suite of rooms, furniture and 
play Equipment, and appropriate activities. Although certain general 
routines (bathing, mealtimes, naps, etc.) exist for all groups, no formalized 
curriculum for systematic cognitive stimulation or skill training is practiced, 
as one finds, for instance, in Czechoslovakia* 

One can get an idea of the amount of individual attention possible by 
looking at the staff-infant ratio for the youngest group (three to ten 
months of age). National regulations require a minimum staff-child ratio 
for this age of one to four, with an optical range during play and eating, 
of one to twoi A maximum of ten snail babies may occupy a suite and they 
are cared for by three full-time child nurses who have been specially 
trained to work with this age group. In addition, each center has two 
other child nurses who circulate from suite to suite and a director and 
assistant director who are also frequently in each suite. The babies are 
picked up, played with, cuddled and soothed, according to their individual 
needs. There were no tlgns of the ail to familiar scene noted in other 
countries--that is, rows of cribs, each with its little prisoner lying 
flat on his back. Rather, as soon as a baby can crawl, he is put on the floor 
where there are toys he can creep into, push around, pull and rock. If he 
is too young to sit alone, he is comfortably and safely arranged lo he can 
watch the activity of his older mates. There is music to listen to, mobiles 
to watch, rattles to shake, and always someone who will talk to and amuse 
the infant if he runs out of ideas of his own. We never heard a baby cry 
In one of these centers. Individual differences are considered, to every 
extent possible, in the daily routines, such as feeding and sleeping. 

At around ten months of age, a baby is moved to a more appropriate suite 
where he stays until he is 18 months old. The same staff ratios which applied 
when he was younger also obtain in this suite, although government regula- 
tions require only a minimum staff ratio for this age group of one to five, 
with an optimal maximun of one to two-and -one-half during play and eating. 

There is much open floor space where the baby can practice walking; there are 
different and exciting toys for him to manipulate and he can sit safely at 
specially constructed tables with his feet on the floor if he still needs 
support. He can also sit at this table and feed himself, under the close 
supervision of the staff. There Is a play area Just outside where the child 
is encouraged to go whenever he wishes. 

At 18 months, the baby moves to a suite where he will remain until he 
is three. Twelve children arc placed In this age group, with the sane 

number of staff to which they had been accustomed previously. Government 
regulations require a minimal staff •child ratio «t all times of one to 
eight, with a optimal ratio of one to four during eating and play. Now the 
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chairs are separate from the tables and the latter double as play and eating 
space. The baby Is self-feeding and toilet trained, although both activities 
are still supervised. The toys are now different but more appropriate for 
this age. 

An attempt Is made to have the children move In groups from suite to 
suite as they grow, so they can establish permanent peer relationships. 

Although these moves Involve changes In staff, the child Is always familiar 
with the same supervisor and her assistant. The frequent floating of staff 
from group to group, and the existence of close staff rapport. Is an aid 
to children In becoming familiar with all staff members. 

The Infant care worker, called a Child Nurse, Is not a ,t nurse" In the 
sense to which we ere accustomed, but has training unique for this job. 

Nurses are recruited from the rank 3 of students who are finishing their 
secondary education, most of whom are, approximately, 16 to 17 years old. 

They go directly to one of the 14 Institutions In Denmark whose sole purpose 
Is to train Child Nurses. Here the student has a year of course work which 
Includes lectures, readings In child health, development, and nutrition, as 
well as study and practice In techniques of Interviewing and Inter-personal 
relationships. There Is also a year's Internship In a Day Care center with 
a special, highly trained staff. Successful completion of this program 
entitles one to be a Certified Registered Child Nurse. A career ladder 
exists for those trained in this occupation. Although over 907. of these 
nurses have been female in the past there is now a concerted effort to recruit 
male child nurses. Salaries are comparable to those of an experienced 
secretary or Journeyman plumber in Denmark. Although there Is a fairly 
high attrition rate among young women working as nurses, the government 
accepts this fact as a fringe benefit for the welfare of the country, 
since the training and experience of these girls will make them better mothers. 

3. The Crech in Czechoslovakia 

Crech is the name given to the neighborhood child cave center for 
children under three years of sge In Czechoslovakia. Most creches are 
separate buildings and are not located near schools and Kindergartens; 
however, new construction will provide for the crech and Kindergarten to be 
side by side. Ninety percent of the creches are located in the neighborhood; 
the remaining proportion are located at factories. The Czechoslovakians, 
like the Danes, have not found Industrial Day Care a suitable arrangement— 
and for the same reasons which were alluded to above. Thus, no new creches 
will be built at factories. Instead, the government is supporting construc- 
tion of Day Care services located in a neighborhood near where the child 
lives. Many of the new centers are located In th^ middle of large apartment 
complexes. 

The crech provides Its children all care— social, educational, 
nutritional, preventive and curative health. Overall supervision Is provided 
by the pediatrician who not only attends to health matters but also meets 
with the staff to discuss children's progress In all areas. Pediati Iclans 
In Czechoslovakia are tpeclally prepared for this responsibility. A 
government psychologist also consults regularly with the staff. Direct 
child care la given by nurses whose training differs from that of nurses 
la Denmark. They are public health nurses with special training In the care 
Of children from birth to 15 ye.r. and they can choo.e to do nursing In 
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the cocxnunlty health center or to work in Che crech. They receive In-service 
training In the crech by the pediatrician, psychologists, and educators. 

The nurse meets regularly with the parents, largely for the purpose of 
educating the parent about child-rearing in general, and the progress of 
his own child in particular, rather than sharing information. 

The crech is open from 6:30 A.M* to 7:30 P*M. Fifteen children from 
three months (minimus age) to one year of age are placed in a room where 
there in a staff-child ratio of one to six or one to seven. This same 
uuaber of 12 to 18 month olds are placed in another room with the same 
staff-ratio. Two other groups of 20 children each— one of 18 to 24 
month old children, the other of 24-27 month olds— are located separately 
from each other and the other groups. The staff-child ratio for each of 
tha two older groups is one to eight or one to ten. In all groups, there 
is a great emphasis on cleanliness. The children and staff are provided 
special uniform to wear in the crech and £.11 visitors must temove their 
shoes and wear something over their outer clothing. The rooms are scrubbed 
frequently and have a "sterile 11 appearance Blmllar to that of hospitals 
in the United States. They have a barrenness not seen in Denmark. 

In 1967, the Ministry of Education wrote for the crech a downward 
extension of its already highly developed, highly specific Kindergarten 
curriculum. This curriculum was to be applicable to children age 12 
months and over. The Ministry of Health opposed this crech curriculum, 
maintaining that it did not sufficiently consider individual differences 
and individual freedom to explore the environment. Although the Ministry 
of Health had an opportunity to criticize the curriculum and make minor 
changes, they nevertheless had no choice but to accept the plan. The plan 
includes how many minutes each week are to be devoted by a child at a given 
age to the learning of a specific task. Each child must reach a certain 
achievement level at a certain age. Teacher manuals direct the teaching of 
akills and the recording of the achievement of each child. Starting at 12 
months of age, children are taken one at a time, or in small groups, along 
with a child nurae into a corner of the room where they are "taught" for 15 
minutes several times a day. When they are not being "taught", they are 
appplng (a total of four hours a day), eating, or having free play. Although 
all toys are designed and selected for use in the crech, there were 
considerably fewer play objects than in Danish centers. 

The crech was theoretically designed for all children; however, more 
recently, the government has begun to plan creches (and Kindergartens) for 
those who do not fit into the program, including physically handicapped 
(which also covers the blind) and emotionally disturbed children. 

Several years ago, a brief attempt was made to develop Family Day Care 
homes (called the micro crech.) The government abandoned this program for 
several reasons: no solution could be found for the problem of child place- 

ment during the illness of a Day Care mother; the difficulty in finding good 
Day Care mothers; and, insufficient government control over the daily 
activities of the child. 

Kindergarten in Denmark and Czechoslovakia 




1. Kindergarten in Denmark 
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Kindergarten in Denmark differs In many respects from Kindergarten 
In the United States, although It has elements similar to our Kindergarten, 
nursery school, and preschool combined* The age for Kindergarten In Denmark 
Is from three to seven years; however, the goal of providing universal 
Kindergarten le far from being achieved, due to the costa involved* The 
Kindergartens are located In the neighborhood child care centers, rather 
than being part of an elementary school, and most children attend for a full 
day. 



The Danish Kindergarten may be considered simply another suite, or set 
of suites, in the child care center. The staff includes the usual Child 
Nurses, but also, a regular Kindergarten teacher and her full time assistant, 
all of whom are responsible for providing a planned curriculum of activities 
for several hours a day* These activities are similar to those found In 
quality nursery schools and Kindergartens In the United States. During the 
more formalized hours, the staff-child ratio is one to ten. 

The Child Nurses provide the more informal care of the children. 

When the Kindergarten children are not napping, eating or attending the 
more formal activities, they have free play in their suites or in the play 
yards, often with age-tastes from other Kindergarten suites and also with 
older and younger children. 

2. Kindergarten in Czechoslovakia 

The Czechoslovakian Kindergarten is for children three to six years 
of age and provides both educational and Day Care services. Only children 
of employed parents are eligible for this service and the government states 
that most children of this age group whose mothers work are now in Kindergarten. 

The Kindergartens are the responsibility of the Ministry of Education 
and have a highly planned curriculum which, as we have noted, dictates the 
amount of time each child is to spend in various activities during the day. 

In academic and preacadetnic work, as well as activities in music, art, 
physical exercise and even napping, there are carefully detailed instructions 
about teaching in the curriculum. The Kindergarten we visited had 120 
children--30 to each room. Each group had one teacher In the morning, and 
another In the afternoon. Kindergarten teachers have four years of training 
In education. 

After School Care in Den mark an d Czechoslovakia 

1. After School Care in Denmark 

At age seven, children In Denmark begin to attend a regular 
elementary school. Children of working parents, however, are eligible for 
after school care, frequently in the neighborhood child care center which they 
attended as infants. This progrart accommodates two age groups : those from 

seven to 14 and those from 14 to 18 years of age* 

There Is slightly more supervision for the younger group of children 
than for the older. There is a 'Tiome room' 1 for each group of 20 younger 
children, with a director who is responsible for the group and to whom the 
children Teport each day. Otherwise, they are free to move about as they 
wish. They may choose activities from among a number of crafts. There is 
O 
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a woodworking room, a metal shop, a ceramic room, a painting room, and so 
on, each staffed by a specialist who is often a practising craftsman 
working part-time at the center. Those interested in cooking may use the 
kitchen facilities freely. The recreation room contains ping pong and pool 
tables, table games, lounging chairs, and a snack bar. There is also a 
library-study room. The children may arrive as early as noon and stay as 
late as 10:00 P.M., if necessary. 

Children between 14 and 18 years of age differ from the younger after 
school group in that they are not assigned a home room to which they must 

report each day. Otherwise, they may use the same recreational facilities 

as the younger group* There is a full time recreation director for every 

20 children of this age, and they may attend the center between 3:00 P.M. 

and 10:00 P.M. Parents pay a small sum of money, on a sliding scale, for 
this service. Children must be registered members to attend the "recreation 
club" as they call their group, but otherwise may come and go as they wish. 

They frequently organize parties or outings for their group and mingle freely 
with the younger children, including the infants, as well as their own age- 
mates. They are given a voice in decision making related to center activities. 

We asked the directors if there was any attendance problem for this 
group, since the children may come and go as they wish. They replied that 
the problem was just the reverse: former members of the club tend to keep 
coming back and 18th birthday parties are scenes of great mourning for lost 
members. The carefree, joyous, permissive atmosphere of these clubs made 
these comments easy to believe. 

All the activity rooms used by older children are used for special 
recreation programs for "pensioners," that is older citizens of the neighbor- 
hood, during the morning hours. The center is open on weekends for both 
groups to use as they please and frequently the two groups will be found at 
the center at the same time, sometimes working on joint projects or activities. 

2 . After School Care in Czechoslovakia 

„ Czechoslovakian children begin elementary school at the age of seven. 
However, this school is open only in the morning. Consequently, there are 
two types of after school programs. The first is for children of working 
mothers. It is open from 1:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M* and attendance is compulsojry. 
This program is located either in the elementary school or some adjacent 
building. Except for one hour of free play, the children’s activities are 
determined by a regular written schedule that was planned by the Ministry 
of Education. The program we visited had 100 children and five teechers 
and the ambiance was that of a school. 

The second type of after school program is the voluntary "club", which 
is for children over ten who do not need Day Care service; however, occasionally 
a child from the first type of program may gain permission to attend such 
a club for part of his regular afternoon schedule. Each "club" may specialize 
in some activity, such as dancing, gymnastics, swimming, etc. 

Final Comments 
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While there are, as one would expect, wide variations in the Day Care 
programs we observed, it seemed clear that were certain common principles 
that have emerged from the experiences of these countries which, we believe, 
are Important to those Interested in or responsible for Day Care programs 
in the United States. We will briefly describe these common factors below. 

The first fact, in alj the countries we observed, is that the quality 
of care and cost are inextricably intertwined and, as a result, good Day Care 
is expensive. For example, at least for the younger child, the number of 
children per adult caregiver is a crucial factor in the quality of that child's 
environment; yet, staff salaries are the biggest item in ongoing expenses. 

As a consequence of the cost of quality care, none of the countries we observed 
have been able to supply enough services to meet their needs. This results 
in two difficult tasks: 1) establishing a system of priorities with regard 

to which children will be accepted first for Day Care; and 2) establishing 
the priority which Day Care has in the list of demands placed on limited 
government funds. 

A second fact discovered in these two countries is that it is entirely 
feasible to effectively Integrate Day Care services with other service 
programs for children, including preventive and curative health care, 
education and social service programs. Further, the Day Care programs serve 
as one central point for coordination and distribution of care programs for 
children. Our observations led us to believe that the local child advocacy 
mechanisms were an essential element in the Danish system. 

A principle which was uniform throughout our observations was the 
importance given to the relationship between the child's parents and the 
child's daytime caregivers. There is a firm belief, especially in Denmark, 
in the family unit as the keystone of child life and a belief that quality 
Day Care can strengthen this family unit through regular, frequent contacts 
between Day Care workers and parents, through parent education programs which 
emanate from the Day Care program, and, in special circumstances, through 
giving assistance to families whose functioning is below a desirable level 
or in Jeopardy of becoming so. Such Day Care clearly assists the families 
both by relieving them from the total care of their young so they may direct 
their energies elsewhere and through the use of Day Care as a mechanism^ for 
bringing outside assistance to the stressed family. 

Denmark and Csechoilovskla have shown, we feal, that it is possible to 
set up a national system for Day tare services* The programs have developed 
empirically over the years in these two countries, with little or no attempt 
to evaluate them scientifically. Thus, the last point we observed was the 
need for careful scientific evaluation of these Day Care services. There are 
a number of questions which we, and many of those we talked to in Europe, felt 
are urgently in need of study. Two exarrples are: Do different types of Day 

Care programs affect the development of the child in different ways and, if so, 
how?* Vhat are the critical variables influencing the care seeking behavior 
of parents? 

These, then, are what we found to be some of the most important lessons 
in Day Care services to be learned from nations which havs had experience 
^ J eveloping organised systems of Day Care, It is our hope that other countries 
I KXC h Are dfeVelopl ‘ n £ Car * P r °£ rWD# »lfht benefit from these lessons. 
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Section C 



CHILD CARE FACILITIES AND THE "ISRAELI EXPERIENCE" 



Hava Bonne Geuirtz 



The rapid deterioration of urban living conditions in this country 
In recent years has Intensified the search for adequate child care facilities. 
Essentially, though not In principle, this la a problem of providing facilities 
for the lower class mother to place her pre-school child while she is at work. 
Unlike her middle class counterpart, the lower class working women's Income 
Is often critical for her family's support; yet her pay Is low and she cannot 
afford to hire a babysitter to supervise her children at her own home. At 
the same time, the relevance of child care facilities goes far beyond the 
placement of Individual cases, as it Is highly concomitant with the overall 
Issue of improving the educational, social and economic conditions of the 
disadvantaged segments of the population. 

This pressing need has given rise to a revival of interest In possible 
solutions, here and elsewhere* Conventional residential Institutions seem 
to be on their way out and have been condemned, anyway, as having long 
lasting harmful effects on the child. Yet, even idien roost current forms of 
Institutional care are disqualified, one may still ask: Under what conditions 

could other people or organizations substitute for a mother's caretaking 
of her young child? Or, phrased alternatively: To what extent Is It essential 

for the child's well being that he be raised completely within the conventional 
setting of the nuclear family? Such questions have been raised before, at 
the theoretical level, by anthropologists and other social scientists. 

However, the recent revival of this Interest has been due primarily to the 
practical contributions which various types of child-rearing settings could 
offer to the solution of current child care problems. 

It Is in this context that the Israeli Kibbutz has attracted renewed 
attention. As a matter of fact, the Kibbutz has aroused so much Interest 
that for many it has become synonymous with the "Israeli experience" in 
general. This Intense focus has overshadowed the fact that many other child 
care services are available In Israel, and at the same time, has yielded a 
somewhat dlstorcd picture of Kibbutz practices. 



In order to place this report in a proper perspective, It should be 
noted that there are several different forms of child care In Israel. 

There are residential Institutions which serve nostly as placement for 
children who have no Intact family. There are Day Care centers for 
children of working toothers, and there is the collective form of child- 
rearing which is part of the unique setting of the Israeli coonunal 
settlement-*the Kibbutz. Residential Institutions will not be considered 
here, but the Day Care system will be described briefly, in order to 
Indicate Its extensive existence and Its relatively unknown uses. The 
bulk of this report, however, will be devoted to an examination of the 
Kibbutz educational system. This exclusive emphasis seems desirable because 
of the widespread Interest In the Kibbutz as a possible model for child 
care solutions elsewhere in the world, and because of the need to clarify 





many misconceptions regarding its nature 
Day Care 
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The Israeli day centers are basically quite similar to those existing 
here and In other countries, except that they are much more numerous and 
more extensively used, Established and subsidised by various government 
agencies , labor unions and women's organizations, they are available In cities 
as well as smaller settlements. There are day centers for Infants and 
toddlers, as well as extended -day nursery schools and Kindergarten arrange- 
ments for older children. Essentially, all of these arrangements have 
facilities where, for a minimal fee, working mothers can leave their 
children for the duration of their work day and take them home in late after- 
noon. The child spends evenings, nights, weekends and holidays at home with 
his family. But every weekday rooming he is brought to the center where he 
recelvas most of his meals and where both his rest and his play periods are 
supervised, The training of the caretakers is limited and emphasizes the 
physical aspects of caretaking and the maintenance of healthy and sanitary 
conditions In the center. 

These care services serve predominantly the lower income group of the 
population, particularly the relatively recent immigrants from Kiddle Eastern 
and North African countries, These losnlgrant families tend to have many 
children and the mothers frequently work as domestics to augment family 
income. The families are in the process of settling In a new environment, 
end still lack the tradition, education, and skills which are prerequisites 
for adjustment to the basically western Israeli society. Lacking, for 
example, are fundamental concepts of proper nutrition, hygiene and pre- 
school education. 

Thus, even if these Day Care centers are considered far from satisfactory, 
they do provide some conditions which'are superior to those prevailing 
in the home environment: a mother can be sure that her child is physically 

safe, properly fed, and decently treated while ahe is at work. Even if 
she did not work, she could not always provide these conditions in her 
crowded home. Although some parents do voice complaints, and criticisms 
by professionals are common, the fact is that these Day Care centers are 
available to anyone who wishes to take advantage of them. Further, they 
increase opportunities for families to establish theosulves economically --a 
benefit which often outweighs consideration of any questionable psychological 
effects such child care arrangement might have on the individual child. 

Lastly, it should be noted that these Day Care centers function subtly 
to help assimilate the itami grant and indigent generation into the more 
established segments of the population. Thus, in their long-range effects, 
the Day Care centers can be considered as socialising agents of the Israeli 
society. (In this respect, they are like many of the other public services, 
which Israel provides to and demands from its population, including even the 
Israeli defense services. Although the immediate goals of child care and 
military training are obviously divergent, each of these services becomes 
an lntortant c&tallter In the process of consolidating an enormously 
heterogeneous population.) 



Kiddle Class Child Cere 
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Compared to the United State*, middle class Israeli women, as a rule, 
do not conceive their role to be so exclusively that of mothers and home- 
makers. Many are employed outside their homes. They tend to return to their 
jobs shortly 'after their children are born and continue working for many years. 
This trend Is facilitated by liberal maternity leave, and widely subsidized 
health and retirement benefits. In part, this working pattern is due iV the 
necessity to augment fanlly Income in order to affort the luxuries of the 
middle class standard of living. However, the desire to work al tio stems 
from a pioneering-egalitarian tradition, a belief in the professional 
advancement of women, and the relative lack of stigma attached to the working 
mother. Rather than avail themselves of the services of the Day Ca^e centers, 
these middle class mothers tend to employ domestic or babysitting help for 
the first few years of the child's life until the extensive nursery school 
system can be used. The country is small, and even in the few larger cities, 
locations are easily accessible via public transportation. (It is quite 
possible— and typical— to be home by 3 P.M. after a full day's work.) Thus, 
care arrangements in the home are preferred by many middle class Israeli 
women for their very young children, although their income-even if they are 
professional women-- is much closer to their maids' Income than Is the case 
in the United States. 

This brief summary suggests that the common child care solutions 
eiqployed by Israeli working mothers are basically similar to those found 
in this country and others, and they seem subject to the same difficulties 
and shortcomings. Their widespread utilization may not be due a# much to 
their superior quality as to the circumstances of the family within the 
society at large: Day Care centers offer supervised care which lower income 

lnmlgrant families can rarely provide, whereas accessible services and 
subsidies enable middle class mothers to continue professional work after 
they have a family. 

Child Care in the Kibbutz 



The singular child care system of the Kibbutz is meaningful only if one 
is informed about the basic features of Kibbutz structure. Since space 
permits only a general sketch of these features here, the interested reader 
is referred to several sources (Spiro, 1958; Rabin, 1965; Bettelheim, 1969) 
for a mere detailed and authoritative account of this topic. The remainder 
of this review will be devoted to a selective discussion of those aspects of 
the Kibbutz which have relevance and implications regarding the child care 
problems which are of concern in this volume. 

Basic features of Kibbutz life • The Kibbutz is a voluntary, predominantly 
agricultural collective settlement conq>rising typically between 100-400 members 
It major features are communal owemshlp of property and collectively 
determined economic production. The system excludes private earnings. f> From 
each according to his ability and to each according to his need" is the 
major principle which guides Kibbutz life. 

Work assignments are determined daily by an elected work committee. 

While the more skilled jobs are "permanent" or assigned for a period of a 
year or longer, menial or seasonal duties may be rotated dally among the 
members. Both men and women work eight to nine hours daily on their Jobs. 
Evenings are taken up by collective meetings, committee work, and cultural 
activities. A couple (husband-wife unit) typically occupies a one or two 
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room reBlddnce which serves as sleeping and living quarters. But most other 
conventional family functions are taken over by the central facilities 
of the Kibbutz, e.g., the comnunal laundry, or the dining hall where all 
meals are served- There ia no family '^household" in the sense to which we 
are accustomed in western society. However, the most dramatic aspect of 
living in the Kibbutz is the communal rearing of the children. 

Kibbutz children live from birth on with their age group, not with 
their parents.^ These groups reside in separate children’s houses which 
represent all age groups from infancy through the high school level. Although 
this miniature world of children is physically distinct from the adult's 
coomunity it also emulates it to a certain extent and includes facilities 
such as the children's kitchen, laundry, play yards, and animal farm. The 
children eat, sleep, play, and study in their respective houses with their 
age-mates. Yet they meet their parents and siblings dally during the 
"children's hour," Ue., the later afternoon period specifically reserved 
for family Interaction. 

Each pre-school age group typically numbers between six and eight 
children. The group is housed in a separate building unit and is cared for 
by a trained caretaker and her assistant. Both are assigned this task by 
the Kibbutz education committee, which also determines their initial and 
continuous professional training in appropriate schools. The low carmaker- 
child ratio, together with the emphasis on up-to-date caretaker training 
and the specially designed children's houses and related facilities, make 
child care an expensive item in the Kibbutz budget. Yet, Kibbutz members 
Are proud of this system and are willing to pay its price. Education in 
general is highly valued, both in its practical and theoretical manifesta- 
tions. 

It is not surprising that some have considered the Israeli Kibbutz 
an enviable model for child care. Here is a situation where mothers--as 
well as fathera--are free to engage in a meaningful adult life of their own, 
while at the same time, bearing children and maintaining close family 
relationships. The children in this system are well cared for and are exposed 
to a wide range of educational and recreational experiences which are beyond 
the resources of even the most affluent middle class families. The consensus 
an y> ng nos t professional observers is that they develop into capable, dedicated, 
and well adjusted individuals, and are remarkably free of many of the behavioral 
deviations and emotional problems that beset those who grew up under more 
conventional rearing systems, in and out of Israel (Rabin, 1965; Bettelhelm, 
1969) . 



In any child-rearing situation- -whether Institutional, Day Care, or 
nuclear family— selected aspects can be extracted and evaluated in their 
relation to the child. Among the more salient of these aspects are: the 

stimulating qualities of the environment, the type of contact with the 
parent, the function of the caretaker, and other associations available to 
the child. These aspects are examined one by one in the following sections 



Some variations in the children's sleeping arrangements exist among Kibbutz 
settlements of different ideological affiliations. However, these devia- 
tions do not basically alter the current presentation. 
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and, where possible, are evaluated in terns of available concrete information. 

We '.lave at our disposal empirical data which were collected i n the course of 
an extensive observational study involving child care practices in several 
Israeli environments, including the Kibbutz (Gewirtz and Gewirtz, 1968, 1969). 

The study pertains only to the first year of life. However, giver the 
importance ascribed to the early mother-child bond and the infant's complete 
physical dependence during chat period, the data could be illuminating, by 
imp lica Lion, for later years i\\ the child's life. Selected observations 
from this study are incorporated into the sections which follow and discussed 
where relevant. In addition, a small sample of data has been adapted for this 
review and if. shown iu Table 1 (p. 43).^ It i; eludes indices for Environmental 
Stimulation (categories #4, 5, 6, /) a;d for Parent-Child Centers (#S, 9, 

10, 12, 13, 14) which are discussed iu this review. In addition, the Table 
includes a few general Time-Division indices (tfl, 2, 3, 15). These could 
serve to provide background information against w>ich to evaluate the mote 
specific indices* 

A bundan c e of stimul ating, e xperiences iu t he envi r onment . T’ e ri life s p ; c e 1 * 
of the Kibbutz child encompasses n gradually expanding world which represents 
a relatively harmonious mixture of novelty and familiarity. liven during his 
first year, the Kibbutz child is exposed to roach more variety of stimulation in 
his physical and social surroundings than would be the case for an infant in a 
convent iona l setting. Our data show that Kibbutz infants see more people and 
are moved to more different locations during the course of a typical day than 
are city infants (arid certainly more so than infants in residential institutions). 
Although "number of different locations," "shifts between locations," "number of 
people seen" are but gross observational categories, they literally index the 
amount of stimulus change the environment offers. An Infant who spends many 
hours outdoors under the swaying trees with the scenery of farm life continuously 
moving by his crib does not need exciting mobiles to "stimulate" him. When 
toddlers are free to move around in large play yards or rooms designed exclusively 
for them, and when young children are allowed to explore their surroundings, they 



Comprehensive descriptions of sample, methodology , and data analysis are 
beyond the scope of this review buL may be found in the references cited 
above (although most of the results have not yet been published). However, 
the following details about its method and sample arc relevant to the results 
reported here: the subjects included two-, four-, six-, and eight-month- 

old infants, selected from lures residential institutions, 21 Kibbutz 
settlements, and middle class urban families iu which tho mothers were not 
gainfully employed. Each infant was observed for one full day (about 12 hours) 
iu his natural enviromnant, by a trainer observer. A continuous record was 
kept of all contacts with various persons and caretaking activities (as well 
as behavioral interactions) which focused on the infant. All observation 
categories were predetermined ard tested for reliability. The frequency, 
duration, and proportion measures given here were obtained by summarizing 
the relevant observation categories over the entire day. These indices are 
us°d to compare the "typical day" of infants raised under three different 
child-rearing systems. The figures give:' i n Table 1 represent an average 
for all age groups within each environment • All figures refer to events 
which were observed and recorded during the infants* waking hours. Infants 
ir. residential Institutions w^re contit uaus ly i*. the presence of pee~s as 
were Kibbutz infante, except during t ! e Children's hour" period. Tight time 
Q alto .dance oy parents (rhich exists only in the city hones) was not included 
FRir in the observation* 
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TA3LE l 



Selected Infant-Cere Variable* 





Observation Categories 


Institution 

K-16 




t! 

j-» o* 
ON c 

K 


City Family 
M*16 


1. 


Sioctal^ - duration 
(In Minutes) 


397 


* 


288 


262 


2. 


Caretaking (CT) - duration 


51 


★ 


86 


95 


3. 


Feeding (PD) - duration 


30 


* 


53 


59 


4. 


Own Room/ total Awake 2/ 


.90 


* 


.57 


.79 


5. 


Ho. different Locations 


2.1 


* 


4.0 


3.1 


6. 


Mo. Location Shifts 


12 


* 


26 


* 17 


7. 


Mo. different Persona J/ 


0 




7 


5 


8. 


Physical Contact - duration 


10 


* 


20 


* 12.5 


9, 


Mother - duration 


- 




175 


233 


10. 


Father - duration 


• 




34 


59 


11. 


Caretaker - duration 


358 




146 


- 


12. 


Mo. Hot tor'. Visits 


- 




16 


28 


13. 


Moth.r CT/tot.l CT 


- 




.74 


* .94 


14. 


Moth«r ID/tot.l FD 


- 




.77 


.91 



J/ Social Tina: defined aa when at leaet one person is present in the Infants' 

vicinity (excluding observer and peer-infants). Social Tine includes 
CaretekUg Tine and Pure Social Tine. Caretaking Tine Includes Feeding, 
bathing, and drees Ing, 

*/ Preportion of tine the Infant spent in his own roen out of the total period 
^ he was awake. In all proportion score# the eecond category Is the denonlmator. 

\f Pot Including caretakers* 

the differences between the envlronnents in the adjacent coluans are at 
~ the p < .05 level er better. 
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are thereby encouraged to master skills and gain confidence in their abilities. 

City living, on the other hand, forces a dichotomy in the child's 
world— in Israel as elsewhere. Outside the narrow limits of his home there 
is an alien world which is off limits to much of the young child’s explora- 
tion. The young middle class child who ventures beyond ,r his" toys or "his" 
room meets invariably with many restrictions (the kitchen isn't safe, he 
might damage his parents' valuable belongings, etc.). The unsupervised ghetfo 
child might indeed expand his world to include the neighborhood streets; 
however, he does so in a basically hostile environment, where many patho- 
logical” behaviors are learned in the course of survival and where mastery 
does not inevitably produce a home or haven. 

The difference between the Kibbutz and the cit* child applied to social 
objects as well. To the child in the conventional setting, most people— 
except those in his immediate family-are total strangers. The Kibbutz 
infant in contrast, becomes acquainted with many people other than family 
and caretakers, since they appear regularly in his surroundings. All the 
the other infants’ mothers visit in his room several times a day for the 
coniDon nursing periods. The "other fathers" also come daily to the children's 
houses to pick up or deliver their own children. Adult Kibbutz members, 
in general, tend to stop by the cribs outside the infants’ homes or by the 
toddlers’ yards, and interact with the children. Gradually, as the child 
begins to roam around the various areas of the Kibbutz, all members of the 
coitmunlty become familiar. A child is known to all through his caretaker 
and his parents. Similarly, a child gets to know any member in several 
capacities: as a friend of his parents, or as a parent of another child 

in the group. 



Close parent-child contact . Kibbutz parents have a great deal of contact 
with their children., Contrary to common conceptions and despite the separate 
housing facilities, Kibbutz children are not raised as "institutional" children. 



A cursory examination of the figures given above substantiates this point 
in a number of ways. First, the figures show that the Kibbutz child sees 
more of his mother than of his caretaker. This is due not only to the "pure 
social" period (l.e., when no instrumental caretaking such as feeding, bathing, 
and dressing is performed) but also to the fact that most caretaking is actually 
performed by the mother, especially feeding. This is the case at least during 
the first six months of the infant’s life. To the figures shown Sove, it 
could be added that there is little difference between Kibbutz and city mothers 
with respect to the time they spend caring for their children when they are 
between two and four months old— despite the radically different residential 
arrangements in the two environments. Only during the second year does the 
Kibbutz caretaker take over complete caretaking responsibilities. 



Second, contact between mother t A child is spread over the entire 
day, and not reserved for the period before or after the mothers’ working 
hour 8 . While the total daily number of ’Visits" made by Kibbutz mothers to 
children is about half that of city mothers, each visit is longer ("looking 
in" on the infants actually requires a special trip between separate buildings 
in the Kibbutz). Furthermore, roost of these Kibbutz visits occur before 4 
P.M, , when mothers take time off, during working hours, to visit their child 
hie quarters. Since even eight month olds are visited six tiroes per 
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mornlr.g, such visits are obviously "beyond the call of duty ' 1 i.e., more 
frequent than would be required for feeding alone (see e*g,, Gewlrtz and 
Gevircz, 1968). 

Third, breast feeding as a mode of feeding Is accepted and encouraged 
in the Kibbutz even wore than It is in the Israeli society at large* 

The data show that a higher percentage of Kibbutz mothers nurse their Infants, 
especially during the first four months, than do city mothers* At the same 
time, Kibbutz Infants also experienced more non-instrumental physical contact, 
as measured by the duration of "being carried" and "sitting in lap *' 1 

A fourth source of parent-child contact is the "children's hour. 11 
Tills is the daily late afternoon period when the parents spend one to two 
hours of sheer "togetherness" with their children, especially with the young 
ones* This period Is defined and practiced as "times away from the children's 
house," whether it is spent in the parents 1 quarters (where children have 
a small but personal toy-corner of their own) or in strolling through the 
various outdoor areas of Kibbutz, Young children and infants are picked 
up by their parents at their respective ''houses 1 ' and brought back for supper 
and bed, while older children come to their parents' room on their own. 

This practice is quite prevalent according to our observations* The majority 
of two month olds were taken on such family visits, as were all older infantu. 
The duration of this afternoon "children's hour" with the parents averaged 
35, 135, 110, and 120 minutes for the two-, four, six and eight month old 
Infants, respectively, and the proportion of time this period was spent 
together outdoors increased with the infant's age. This trend continued 
for older children as veil. The period of family interaction is more than 
a custom; it is an institutionalized routine, and as such it is integrated 
into both parents' and caretakers' working schedules* 

The function of the caretaker . Just as the Kibbutz parents have more 
contact with their child than is cotrmonly assumed under conditions of 
separate residence, so too does the role of the Kibbutz caretaker differ 
from that of the caretaker in conventional institution of Day Care settings. 

It is generally agreed that the Kibbutz caretaker is much better 
trained, stays with the same children for a longer period and has fewer 
children in her charge than caretakers in other settings* But the differences 
go beyond these general features. The Kibbutz caretaker is in charge of 
the children's house, including all routine chores not directly pertaining 
to the child. Thus, she makes it possible for the mother to attend to her 
child exclusively in terms of his individual needs* By the time the child 
is eight months old, the caretaker performs about 457, of the feeding and 
507. of all other caretaking acts. She takes over gradually until by the 
child's second year she handles all caretaking routines, while the mother's 
diminishing visits to the children's houses become purely social. This 
division of labor, however, by no means leaves the caretaker in a role of 
a subordinate who merely carried out someone else'a orders. Her image in the 
Kibbutz is that of a professional educator who mediates between the Kibbutz 
community and the child, and socializes him to fit into its unique style of 
life. It is her active responsibility to train the children in basic habits 
of cleanliness, eating and cooperating within the group. She is an educational 
authority vis-a-vls the parent and may actually Instruct the young mother 
in caring for her Infant. But at the same time this caretaker is accountable 
to the Kibbutz education committees* These are elected by and represent the 
S3 
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total community of which the parents, in turn, are also members. This 
intricate balance of responsibilities is further accentuated by additional 
features of Kibbutz structure: most caretakers are also mothers of children 

In other "children's houses." Conversely, many mothers also have worked 
at one tine or another as caretakers. 

Thus, the division of labor between caretakers and parents goes far 
beyond simple "Job assignment * " Such a description might well characterize 
the more conventional urban setting, where the caretaking of the child would 
be the only point of contact between mother and caretaker, whether the 
latter is hired t:> work in one's house, a professional in a residential set 
up, or a nursery tchool teacher. But in the Kibbutz role division cannot be 
simply described or copied in terms of its overt routines. The pattern 
of child*rearing it not merely a matter of child care arrangements while 
mother works; it is in fact a miniature model of the adult collective for 
which the younger generation is being prepared. 

The peer gy oup . The importance of the peer group in the life of the 
Kibbutz child has been pointed out by many observers. It is a life-long 
association which is more enduring than contact with any others. It i3 the 
affiliation which determines where 'home" is. The young Kibbutz child 
"visits" his parents, but returns "home" to the house he shares with his 
peers. The city child, in contrast, does the reverse: he returns home to 

his parents from a visit with his friends. Moreover, too early or intense 
dependence on a peer group is often seen as antagonistic to the middle class 
child's attachment to his home. The peer group may offer substitute 
attachment to the ghetto child with a disrupted family background. But only 
in the Kibbutz does the adult community itself exercise pressures on the 
young child, however subtly, to turn away from them and towards his peers. 

Thus, with the parents' own encouragement, the child in the Kibbutz bypasses 
the nuclear family and learns that the Kibbutz Itself is his ultimate home. 

C onclusions 

In the preceding sections an attempt was made to spell out some of the 
subtler conditions which underlie Kibbutz child-rearing practices. Whal: 
remains to be examined is the extent to which such conditions could contribute 
to the establishment of adequate facilities in this country. The differences 
between the Israeli Kibbutz and the American lower income ghetto population, 
in terms of social structure, economic conditions and ideological goals are 
radical and obvious. Direct comparisons of isolated caretaking features 
between such divergent environments would be highly misleading. Bather, 
each aspect of caretaking should be first examined in the context of its 
function within its own environment. 

It is not the amount of time spent with or without the children that 
separates the Kibbutz mother from the city mothers, but rather what is done 
within this time. Strange as this may seem, the collective rearing of children 
actually frees the Kibbutz mother to devote her time more exclusively to her 
child. It would be difficult to imagine a city mother, employed or not, who 
could Bpend an unhampered play period with her child as a matter of daily 
routine. It is even more difficult to imagine the city father being able 
to set aside a regular doily period for interaction with his young children. 
Yet, this is possible within the ,( multiple-taothering M pattern of the Kibbutz, 
because cocnunal living relieves the individual not only of child care 
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related chores , bet of most other services vhlch the individual city family 
has to provide for Itself (a . g . , earning a living, running a household, 
health, security, and entertainment facilities). 

The successful division of labor between caretaker and mother is much 
more than a very careful integration of their respective work schedules. 

The authority of the caretaker and the parents' cooperativeness do not 
derive exclusively from the caretaker'* expertise or training, but are, in 
part, due to the fact that all are equal members in an ideologically and socially 
binding community. The personal commitment of the members to collective 
goals is a product of years of indoctrination and preparatory experiences. 

It explains the many compromises and sacrifices that are constantly made 
at the level of the individual. Thus, Kibbutz membership is very much 
resttlcted to an "elite" whose background enables its members to find the 
greatest personal satisfaction in collective achievements. This explains 
the generally unauccessf ul attempts that were made over the years to 
assimilate other segments of the population into the Kibbutz communities. 

Among these segments were recent refugees from war- torn Europe, as well as 
groups of children from disadvantaged neighborhoods of Israeli cities* 

Very little in the background of these children prepared them to be able 
to delay personal graCif ication and to find reward in working for communal 
goals. Such experiences should caution against imposing on children care- 
taking arrangements for which they are not psychologically equipped, however 
"ideal " these arrangements may appear to be. 

The Kibbutz child's feeling of tecutity and well-being are tremendously 
enhanced by the fact that (until a relatively advanced age) he Is not 
even aware of an alien or hostile outside world. His "home" expands smoothly 
from the peer group to include all aspects of the community. The Kibbutz 
at large Is where he belongs and it belongs to him. Hence, he is likely 
to be less vulnerable than the city child whose emotional ties are narrowly 
developed within the nuclear family* Moreover, the nuclear family can give 
only limited support to a child when it is itself an alien or disadvantaged 
unit surrounded by a hostile environment. 

Another feature unique to the Kibbutz is the geographical proximity of 
all the focal points in the child's life which are literally within his 
walking distance. All open spaces within which he learns the boundaries 
of his home are completely safe. This structure greatly facilitates the 
smooth division of functions between parents, caretakers and children* It 
would bo hard to imagine such conditions in any of the urban communities 
which *re most in need of child care services. 

In summary, then. Kibbutz child-rearing must be understood as an integral 
part of that unique style of life. It is not possible to take selected 
aspects of its cotonunsl practices and hope to implant them succesf fully 
in another setting* The structure and routine of the children's houses is 
an expression of the parent's community and their educational system and 
represents the ideology which they practice in their own collective life. 

Moreover, the Kibbutz itself must be viewed in the perspective of Israeli 
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society at large. ^ Historically, it was very much part of the same social 
and Ideological wave which led to the creation of modern day Israel; and 
to the present day, there Is a continuous give-and-take between It and the 
rest of the Israeli society In all areas of life— economic, social, and 



In this respect, the Kibbutz Is quite unlike many of the other experi- 
ments in connunal living which have emerged at different periods and 
different places, and barely left an impact. Though the Kibbutz may represent 
a Utopia within. It is not an escape from the national scene, nor Is It a 
self-isolating conxnunlty deliberately minimizing contact with the surrounding- 
environment. This is perhaps what makes these collective communities so 
viable and so visible— far beyond the small fraction of the population they 
represent. This, too, may contribute Indirectly but significantly to the 
successful rearing of their children. 

Thus, finally, if there is a lesson to be learned from the "Israeli 
experience" It Is, perhaps, precisely this: If child care services are 

to be successful. If they are to enhance the healthy development of children, 
if they are to help the parents i nprove their conditions of life— then 
such facilities must become integral parts of the communities they serve, 
where goals and responsibilities can be shared alike. 



This consideration has been overlooked In Bettelhelm's (1969) otherwise 
many Insightful observations. He repeatedly compares Kibbutz child- 
rearing-antecedents and consequences— with the American system while 
ignoring the Israeli non-Kibbutz background. Thus, many of his con- 
clusions are misleading. For example, he claims that collective 
education was developed by Kibbutz founders as a solution bo the 
egalitarian aspirations of the women and particularly their rejection 
of their own all too-eagulfing family ties within the East European 
ghetto. In reality however this background, with many of Its ensuing 
attitudes, was shared by most women of the same generation, who 
nevertheless chose to settle In the cities and raise their children 
In taare conventional ways. Similarly misleading Is his description 
of the personality characteristics of th' young Kibbutz genaratlon. 

He attributes these characteristics to the unique experiences of 
Kibbutz rearing, without bothering to look at Israeli youngsters 
who were bom and raised outside the Kibbutz and to ask whet they 



cultural 



are like 
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Section B 



THE NEED FGR DIVERSITY IN 




Gerald S, Dessar 



The strategy of comparing cultural groups has a long and valuable 
history in education and the social sciences* It in the only approach 
which permits us to differentiate those generalizations which operate 
transculturally from those acting only within the boundaries of a 
particular culture or set of environmental conditions* Cross-cultural 
comparisons have helped to clarify many social issues involving children-- 
•uch as the effects of different child-rearing practices, differences 
in language development, the origins of achievement drives* etc. --and 
thus may be usefully applied to the study of the forms and functions of 
Day Care in our society. 

Day Care in a Pluralistic Society 

In countries other than the United States, Day Care usually reflects 
a given nation's effort to design the single, most effective program for 
its children. Such efforts are b&sed on the assumption that the children 
are sufficiently similar so that once the best program is d evel oped, i^t will 
be maximally effective for all or most of the children in that particular 
country. This assumption may be plausible in a relatively homogeneous 
society but is indefensible as a basis for defining Day Care programs in 
the United States. 

Even when careful observations are available of Day Care facilities 
in other countries, it is difficult to apply these insights to programs 
in the United States because the forms and functions of Day Car,* are 
markedly more complex in a pluralistic society such as ours than they are 
in more homogeneous cultures. Our pluralism demands a Day Care system 
that provides a multiplicity of opportunities and programs fitted to 
the diversity of our children and families. This is an undertaking of 
unprecedented magnitude ana complexity. Yet this effort must be made 
if our unique diversity is to be acknowledged so that a rational Day Care 
system can be constructed. 

We must recognize that we can not rely on the relatively simple solution 
of locating a single arrangement which is applicable to all. Our effective- 
ness will lie Ln our ability to create options and alternatives which match 
the needs of the different children and families to be served , 

A Brief Historical P e rspective 

The recognition of the underlying implications of our pluralism 
and the need to abandon the search for a single, "best" Day Care system 
is relatively new. For well over a century, the central function of 
education ln our egalitarian society has been clear; to help to 
assimilate the waves of inanigrants to this country, to provide them with 
the basic skills necessary to lead productive and dignified Uv*s end to 
make them truly ’’American" ln chi personality. 
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Thus, education was long conceived as a leveling, equalizing institution 
which sought, democratically, to provide the same training to all* Only 
slowly, have we begun to realize that our view of education must somehow 
reconcile two of our society's fundamental but sometimes conflicting 
premises: equality (which inevitably reduces differences among individuals 

and groups) and freedom (which often produces and enlarges differences 
among individuals and groups). 

Given the current impetus for Pay Care on a mass scale, we are confronted 
with fundamental dedal ns concerning its proper functions in our pluralistic 
society. We can, of course, continue to a tress' the ideal of equalization 
which we obviously have never realized and have often misinterpreted to 
mean uniform education for all: however, the greatest weakness of this 

assumption is and always has been that it does not build upon the strengths 
which are inherent in the diversity of our peoples. It has, instead, 
helped to drain oir human resources and added to the feelings of inferiority 
and superiority which have fostered many of the problems which beset 
our Nation. 

If we are to take advantage of the strengths which our nation can 
derive from its cultural diversity, we must reexamine the functions of 
our educational and Day Care system. Ve should seriously consider a 
competing position which stresses th3 value of diversity and holds that 
education should provide freedom of opportunity for the maximum development 
of each group and each individual--whether or not group differences 
remain, enlarge, or disappear as a consequence. 

Thus, cur educational and Day Care systems seem to be faced with the 
choice ot wnetr.nr they should seek to equalize or to maximize the 
development of each group or individual. However the tension between the 
equalizing and maximizing role of education in general--and Dav Care in 
particular— is not entirely new but presents some familiar dilecraas. 
Historically for example, we have identified for special treatment children 
who are gifted Intellectually and we have provided special, additional 
compensatory education fo»* poor children to enable them eventually to 
compete for jobs and thus escape from poverty. Neither practice ia 
completely compatible with the democratic principle of equality. Ky 
contention is that we now must progress even further beyond the traditional 
principles of equalization aid standardisation, The very diversity 
of Intellectual abilities, motivation!, and needs among our children 
must be matched by a variety of opportunities and programs that will permit 
a true freedom of choice for each child and parent. Only in this way 
will the children and families from different social and cultural groups 
receive the Day Care services they require and deserve. 

Such an approach will lead us to the complex question: 'Vhat Day 

Care programs work best for *nich families and children, under what 
conditions*" The latter poses several problems about the possible range 
of goals and methods of Day Care in this country, some of which will be 
discussed below. 

The questions of whether Day Care programs should exist in this country 
and how they compare in effectiveness with other forms of child-rearing 
will not be considered here. Our analyses of Day Care too often have been 
fruitless because wo have posed our questions in an "eithcr-or" form. 



Alternative arrangements are posed In a competing framework: e.g., either 

we should work with the child* s mother at home to Improve the quality of 
child care, or we should make Day Care facilities available; eltbar 
our goals should be custodial, or they should be educational; Day Care 
containing educational elements should either teach cognitive skills 
or stress social development; if a cognitive emphasis is accepted, either 
the program should be highly structured and controlled, or it should be 
flexible and permissive, etc. Unless this "either-ov" emphasis is abandoned, 
the mindless search for the single, best form of child care will continue, 
preventing us from addressing ourselves to the more constructive question 
of how to Increase the range and varieties of Day Cai a to fit pluralistic 
reeds* 

For example, the Head Start (and Follow Through) programs have been 
criticized for their apparent Ineffectiveness. Mhtle the visible effects 
are not always readily observable, the criticisms Ignore the many forms 
of Head Start which have yielded both constructive effects and failures, 

There has been no effort to isolate the specific effects of different 
programs upon children of different backgrounds, abilities, and needs. 

If v;e were to analyze which children prefit and which fail to profit 
from particular Head Start programs, we vouid be embarked upon a rational, 
proodsing approach to the development of early intervention programs. 



Defining the Goals of Day Car e 

Currently our ideas about the goals of Day Care services remain un- 
analyzed, unresolved, and often whimsical. Instead of an objective, 
explicit attack on the questions of why our Dcy Care system exists and how 
our goals can be defined, Dyer (19C6) suggests that v*e resox t to “word 
magic M and the easy presumption that the goals already are given and only 
require implementation. The following is an example of how our institutions 
use fl word magic": 

The first goal in education for democracy is the full, 
rounded, and continuing development of the person. 

The discovery, training, and utilization of individual 
talents is of fundamental importance in a free society. 

To liberate and perfect the intrinsic powers of each 
citizen is the central purpose of den>ocracy, and its 
furtherance of individual self-realization is its 
greatest glory (President's Coomission on Higher 
Education, 1947, p, 9). 



Dyer (19 ^6) then describes the consequences of the failure of the larger 
educational a. * tern to define goals. 



As you wacr.h the educational enterprise going through 
its interminable routines, it is hard to avoid the 
impression that the whole affair is mostly a complicated 
ritu a .l ii which the vast majority of par iclpants--pupile, 
teachers, administrators, policy makers --have never given 
a thought t.o the question why, in any fundamental sense, 
they are going through the roofoni they think of as education. 
In spite of the tardy recognition in a few quarters that 
there are some ugly situations in the schools of the urban 
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ghettos and rural slums, the general attitude still seems to 
be that If we are spending 50 billion dollars a year on 
the education of 50 million children, and if over 40 percent 
of them are now getting to go to college, as compared with 
less than 20 percent cf a few years back, then f we must be 
doing something right, * even though we haven’t the remotest 
idea of what it is. This blind faith in quantity as proof 
of quality Is precisely the faith that, in the long run, 
could be our undoing (p. 13). 



Such vagu^ statements of educational and child care goals are useless as a 
guide to establishing programs. This type of goal formulation has led to 
cynicism and disillusionment about any effort to specify what we either are or 
should be trying tc achieve in our educational and Day Care institutions. 

Some efforts have been made to specify the range of possible goals for 
our educational system. For exan^le, Bloom (1956), and Krathvohl, Bloom, 
and Masia (1964) have provided taxonomies which "classify and order responses 
as desired outcomes of education" in the cognitive, affective, and psycho- 
motor domains, In their comprehensive classification of educational goals, 
several hundred possible outcomes are ordered aud defined in behavioral terms. An 
pven more comprehensive system would include not only desired but undeslred 
goal j --unintended outcomes to avoid as well as intended ones to seek. 

Similar analyses of the range of possible goals for our child care services 
are needed* 



"Universal” and "Particular" Goals in Day Care 

It is necessary to distinguish universal from particular goals in 
matching Day Care programs to the diversity of our children and families. 

We accept in principle certain universal goals— for example, literacy—that 
we expect e.ch child to achieve in our education system. We do not expect 
each child, however, to play the violin* become an architect, or a poet; 
these are Particular goals defined by the child's aptitudes and interests 
and the social forces at work in his particular environment. 

There are other examples of universal and particular goals relevant 
to Day Care programs* Surely all Day Care services should seek to provide 
optimal medical, dental, and nutritional care for children, and tills objective 
must be regarded as a universal goal. Other plausible universal goals are 
more abstract, ouch as fosterin* the child's ability to explore » learn 
about himself and his surroundings, sustain attention, and concentrate 
persistently upon hla environment. 



Having argued for basic medical and health services as * universal goal 
of Day Care, the question arises as to whether similar services should be 
provided to the older siblings and even parents of those children attending 
Day Care programs. If these basic services cannot be provided in other ways, 
It is plausible to argue for their inclusion as particular goals for those 
Day Care programs serving families in need of basic health care. Similar 
considerations might be given to providing other educational or social goals. 




The recognition of pluralism not only demands that we find goals best 

: &r 
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fitted to each child's background and needs but also those suited to 
his parent's aspirations for him# For example, certain cultural groups 
believe that their children can beat enter society on equal corapetitive 
terms if they learn early the basic cognitive skills required in our 
educational ayatemo Other cultural groups believe that the most crucial 
task for them !• to create a sense of hope in their children--hope that 
their own efforts and accomplishments can win theta a constructive and 
respected place in our society. Many other particular goals can be 
specified as important to certain groups but not to others. Day Care 
programs must value these various goals and find ways of being directly 
responsive to them. This approach can alleviate the possibility of a rigid 
or patronising orientation in the provision of Day Care services so that 
services will neither compromise thi feali \gs of pride of particular 
cultural groups nor enhance their resentments over impersonal and condes- 
cending treatment by the "system." 

Thus, the concept of diversity among children generates several 
practical Implications for the goals and methods of Day Care: (1) when 

basic, universal goals of Day Care can be identified, different st rateg ies 
for t heir delivery may be required to fit the different orientations among 
groups in our society and, ( 2 ) when different groups value special particular 
goals for their children, several program o ptions must exist to Supply 
these objective* -options that respect the backgrounds and aspirations 
of these groups# 



Adapting the Goals and Methods of Day Care to the Diversity Children: 

Some Example s 



Since most of our energies thus far have been misdirected in the 
search for the best, single type of program, no clear precedents in 
research and child observation have emerged to guide the development c f 
the needed range of Day Care programs# Certainly, numerous and varied 
programs do exist both in this and other countries, including homo-care 
groups, middle class nurseries, industry -based Day Care centers, 24-hour 
communal care programs, and so forth. Purposes range from purely custodial 
care to highly ideological and educational programs. However, the 
development of a rational system of Day Care options, and the matching of 
that system to the differing needs and aspirations of individuals and groins 
haJ not yet begun to appear# 



A few precedents * hich suggest the possible form ol this rational 
system of options exist in research on the development of diverse abilities 
in children somewhat older than Day Care populations j 

(1) In teaching beginning reading skills, instruction using the 
"phonics" method seems more effective with children of low 
initial language ability, while higher*ability children 
profit more from the "whole word"method (Snow, 1963). 



O 

me 



(2) Children who are high in "conceptual level" profit more 
from flexible ins true tional programs that permit them to 
act autonomously, while students low In "conceptual 
level" progress more effectively In clearly-organized 
structured instructional programs (Hunt and Hardt, 1967). 

: W * 
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(3) Data comparing the effects of televised and live instruction 
on children of different intellectual levels, indicate that 
televised instruction is more effective than live instruction 
for children at both high and low 1*Q. levels; however , no 
differences appear between televised and live Instruction for 
children in the middle range of intelligence. Television's 
effectiveness among low I.Q. children apparently rests on its 
capacity to rigorously organize material and to focus atten- 
tion on salient aspects of the content to be learned. For 
the high 1*0. children* television seems to be able to present 
more information per time unit than live presentations (Sncw 
and Salomon* 1963). 

(4) Although the overall Impact of Head Start has been disappointing, 
the effects upon urban. Slick children in full-year Head Start 
programs are far more encouraging (Smith and Sissell, 1970). 

For these particular children, the special forms of training 
offered at full-year Head Start centers seem especially valuable. 

Many other examples of matching educational programs to the ability 
differences among scho>l~age children exist and are summarized elsewhere 
(Lesser, in press). 

The special effects of the television program Sesame Stre et upon certain 
young children (primarily three to five year olds) illustrates the principle 
of creating a range of education and entertainment experiences fitted to the 
needs of particular children. Sea me S tree t has relied heavily upon repetition 
of its sequences designed to teach certain basic language and numerical 
concepts. This repetition is sprinkled with curprises and Incongruities, 
but basically the repetition of familiar material is stressed as critical 
to the learning of young children. Although the repeated sequences p re 
sufficiently entertaining to hold the attention and to teach most viewing 
children effectively, this paradigm lias a differential impact on children. 

A considerable amount of anecdotal evidence indicates the especially powerful 
effects of repetition upon children who are slow learners, even those 
previously diagnosed as severely Mentally retarded / f 

A significant by-product of the obvious ability of children to l^ara 
from repeated televised sequences is the effect upon parent and teacher 
expectations and attitudes toward these children. Since parents and 
teachers can actually observe these children In the act of learning, and can 
see the joy that they expeiience in acquiring knowledge, adults begin to 
treat the children differently, set higher expectations, and develop more 
hopeful and constructive attitudes toward their children's development* 

. Group Characteristics and Day Care Programs 

Another exaople of differential program effects on different children 
stems from recent experimental work on youngsters from different cultural 
backgrounds. Farnham-Dlggory (1970) indicates that her experimental 
evidence is consistent with observations made by preschool teachers: 

Teachers in white, middle-class preschools sometimes 
express the view that children will learn more if 
left alcne. Teachers in Head Start preschools 
may express the opposite view--that special teaching 
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is Imperative If cognitive development Is to occur. 

Perhaps this difference between teachers arises 
from real differences in the way their respective 
black and white pupils have responsed to teaching 
procedures that are analogous to our experimental 
pretraining procedures. Black children may u e 
helped by such teaching; white children may not be 
(p. 73}. 

Other similar suggestions have been made for different approaches to 
children from different groups. Following an extensive analysis of early 
childhood development. Kohl berg (in press) suggests that since "culturally 
disadvantaged" children often live in constant peer contact with their 
siblings , spontaneous peer group instruction In Day Care programs may be 
less important to them than opportunities for solitary, undisturbed task 
activity. In contrast, constructive peer interaction in Day Care programs 
may be more essential to the development of middle class children. 

P arental Desires id Day Care Progr ams 

Alternative Day Care programs must be constructed not only around 
the particular abilities and need? of young children, but also around the 
needs and desires of their parents as well. Some parents may prefor 
that their children attend a Day Care facility in a school, chutch, or 
home; others may prefer that Che facility be near or in the factory or 
business in which they work, or in a store -ft jnt in their neighborhood. 

Some parents need full time Bay Care for their children; others need 
part time, evening, or overnight facilities, Parents will differ in their 
preferences for the types of language training to which the child is exposed 
some Black parents, for example, may prefer that their children be exposed 
to standard English (in the effort to enhance their chance of later success 
in school); others may prefer that the child be exposed only to the language 
of his ho'-.e and neighborhood (in order to reduce the confusion for the child 
and to foster a respect for his own culture and language); Gtill others may 
prefer that the language to which the child is exposed include elements of 
both standard English and the local dielecc (in an attempt co create a 
bilingual capability which will permit both bUtcess in school and pride 
in his own culture). 

All of these and other preferences lay equal claim on our Day Care 
programs. One of the most common and Justified criticisms of our current 
educational system attacks its fixed, inflexible, ir^robile character-- ,, lock 
step" features that are well documented. In contrast, a Day Care system 
which contains multiple options and opportunities would represent An 
experimental, constantly eel f- monitoring and self-correcting approach that 
has been clearly absent in our present Day Care and educational programs. 
Gucci a Day Care system will change as the needs and aspirations of children 
and families change, rather than remaining forever fixed in its original 
fortj, 

Day Car e in Context: Kuploymeat. Hous ing and Politic 

Many child cate programs have been Justifiably attacked for being 

in which they reinforce or 



tKLL 



self-contained and for ignoring 
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conflict with other aspects of the child's environment. For example, the 
early efforts to create viable Head Start programs often failed to consider 
the nature of the later school experiences Into which children would move 
after they completed their Head Start programs. It was not surprising, 
then, that whatever gains were made by children attending Head Start programs 
were not sustained when they progressed into Kindergarten and elementary 
school classes which were not adapted to the prior experiences of the 
Start children. In a similar fashion, Day Care programs may rail to consider 
their functions in the larger system of education. 

An analogous but even broader concern Is Day Care's role in the larger 
social system of employment, housing, and political activity. -to srng.'.e 
public service— Including Day Care— can possibly succeed unless it recognizes 
and adapts to the changing patterns of employment , housing, an P° 
developments. We already have mentioned the importance of bu 1 ng e 
correcting, self-monitor ing mechanisms into our Day Care programs, These 
corrections and modifications must respond to changes «aong people the 
jobs they hold, the neighborhoods in which they live, and the 
influences that affect them. When a Day Care system is viewed as fitting 
the needs and aspirations of individuals and groups, the major al 
forces that affect these needs and aspirations— education, employment, 
housing, and politics-are •ssential ingredients in any viable plan of 
child care services. 
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CHAPTER 2 

DAY CARE IN AMERICA 
Irving Lazar a^d Mae E. Rosenberg 



INTRODUCTION 



Communal cafe of children has probably existed throughout man's 
history and within all societies* It ranges from informal, fortuitous 
groupings of children within a geographic setting! monitored by the 
watehful eyes of women pursuing their daily chores! through a variety 
of increasingly more formal arrangements! to the highly structured programs 
found in the Israeli and Soviet societies. 

It is evident that a multiplicity of forces within our society 
are converging to exert pressures for the establishment of publicly 
funded and managad child care programs* These include the society's 
legitimate concern for the optimal development of children of less 
advantaged c ire uma t anc e u , the need for huabandless mothers to earn 
their family's livelihood, the desire el increasing aumbsrs of mothers 
in the more affluent sectors of society to seek emolovment, and the 
demands of the "Women's Liberation movement* 

Ultimately! asru^lng the continuation of current trends, publicly 
supported Day Care programs may become available to all families 
desiring such services* Some! cognisant o2 the need of many chilufen 
for more adequate and comprehensive care! welcome this trend; others, 
mindful of the current state of knowledge regarding child development 
processes! raise questions concerning a major governmental role in child 
care* It is essential! therefore! that we. know a good deal more about 
where we have been! where we are! and where we are going in Day Care* 

This chapter will present an overview of Day Care in our country, 
relating brlsfly lte historical antecedents! its current distribution 
and some programvatlc exaaples* 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Worldwide and historically, tht treatment of children has been 
largely repressive, harsh, and cruel (Heifer & Dempe, 1968, pp* 3-16)* 
Fovtvnately, however, there have been bright spots in child-rearing atti- 
tudes and practlcas* Ovar the centnries, there were those who spoke 
of the velu~> of early education of children and espoused more gentle 



Not to be Ignored are the manpower la^llcatlons of publicly supported Day 
^p~*ret Cara of ona million chlldran can produce a quarter of a million new 
>s with comparatively small capital investment* 

- i ^ L - ; 
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training and treatment. Ao a result of their efforts, two relatively 
distinct Day Care movements have emerged in this country. One resulted 
in the establishment of nuruery schools and Kindergartens, largely under 
private auspices for the pre-school children of the upper and middle 
classes; the other Involved a cyclic expansion and contraction of publicly 
and phllanthroplcally supported Day Care programs for the children of 
working mothers and of the poor. 

Each movement had different purposes and perspectives: the nursery 

schools and Kindergartens provided an enriched learning and recreational 
environment for middle and upper clcss children with their peers, usually 
for no more than three hours a day; whereas the Day Care programs for the 
children of the poor were held for long hours of the day and were mainly 
custodial and protective in emphasis. However, the privately organized, 
philanthropic programs for poor children attempted a blend of the two 
approaches. These philanthropic progrca* ran for the long hours of the 
mother's work day but they also provided some measure of enriched experiences 
for the children. For example, che primary goals of the settlement house 
programs were that children of immigrant families learn the English language 
and adapt to the American culture. 

1. The Development of Kuraery Sc hot la and Kindergartens 

The nursery school and Kindergarten movement followed from the efforts 
of Comeniua aud Froebel and their later and present-daycoounterparts In 
early childhood education. Following in the same Intellectual tradition, 
two women, Haris Montestorl and Margaret McMillan focused their effort*? 
on children of economically poor families. Montes sort and McMillan can 
ba considered among tha progenitors of such programs as Project Head Start, 
which reflects our special concerns as a society for our disadvantaged 
children. 

Three hundred years ago, John Amos Comeniua, a Moravian Educator 
and theologian (1592*1670) wrote a history of early childhood education in 
which he proposed that children spend the first six years of their lives 
in a "School of Infancy 11 with a sensitive and knowledgeable mother as their 
teacher* He felt t>tt the simple lessons s child learned in such s school 
would lay a sound foundation for his future life. 

In the early nineteenth century, Frederlch Froebel (1782-1852) formu- 
lated the bases for present day Kindergartens. His book entitled The 
Education of Man emphasised spontaneous free play as the basis of learning, 
the Importance of self-activity and motor expression, social cooperation 
as the core of the curriculum, and the need for special toys and equipment 
to stimulate learning through malnpulatlon and action. By the late nineteenth 
century, Froebel 'a Kindergarten idea had gained the support of active groups 
in Germany and the United States . In 1868, a training institute for 
Kindergarten teachers opened An Boston, and a few years later, the first 
tax supported public Kindergarten opened in St. Louie, Missouri. 

By the 1920'a, early childhood education had become established within 
American institutions of higher learning. Leading universities sponsored 
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child development laboratories and model nursery schools, concentrating 
on the years between birth and six. 

2. Pay Care for Children of Poor Families 

Mafia Montesaorl's (1870*1952) concern for the welfare of poor 
children led her to develop apecial methods of Instruction for children 
In the Impoverished areas of Italian cities. She felt thst early training 
of these children would both improve their later school performance and 
help them become better human beings. She utilized an individualized 
approach and stressed sensory training, manual skills, explorative experiences, 
and cooperative social behavior* Despite her early efforts to provide an 
enriched program for poor children, her ideas were adopted largely by 
middle class Europeans and Americans. This movement continues to grow 
end these schools still bear her name. 

In England, humanitarian Margaret McMillan (1860-1931) founded the 
"open-air" nursery. She created garden spots in the heart of London for 
children from two to seven years old and stressed the values of sunshine, 
fresh sir, baths, food, sleep, natural play, and low ratio of children to 
teachers. As a result of her efforts and those of Grace Owen, the Fisher 
Act was passed which established nursery schools In the English national 
school system In 1918. 

The first nursery to be established In the United States was for the 
children of poor working mothers, founded by a philanthropic women's 
organization In Mew York City In 1854. 

Historically In the United States, public support of Day Care programs 
vas provided to neet national needs sud not because of concern for children's 
welfare* Tax-supported efforts were related to conditions within the 
larger society rsther than the apecial needs of children. Day Care services 
were funded by the federal government during both World Wars, when women 
were needed In the labor force, and during depressions, or to provide 
employment fer husband teas mothers* For exsople, following the Civil War, 
tax-supported public Xindergartena and day nurseries materialized to provide 
care for the children of war widows seeking employment. During the depression 
of the 1930's, Day Care centers were opened under the federal government 'a 
Works Progress Administration primarily to provldo employment for un- 
employed teachers and domestic workers. 

During World War II, the labor of women was eesentlal to the war 
effort. Consequently, the crucial need for Day Cave for children of 
working mothers became a national problem, spanning the social and economic 

classes. 

In 1943, Congress passed the Linhaa Act which granted federal funds 
for up to 50% of the costa of facilities for Day Care er extended school 
services for children of mothers employed In war areas. At tueir peak in 
1945, these Day Care centers had enrolled 1*6 million children. 2 



By contrast, we estimate that today, a quarter of a century later, 
there are but 1.3 million children in some type of Day Care arrangement 
even though our population has increased 40% in that period. 
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All the states except California placed Day Care programs within their 
departments of public welfare* California placed the program under its 
department of education* 

When the war ended , the numbers of working mothers decreased rapidly 
and Day Care centers around the country were closed as federal funds 
disappeared. Californians, however , persisted in their demand for Day Care 
and kept many centers open, with parents paying approximately one-third 
the cost of service. Many of these centers, as wall as additional ones, 
remain in operation today and are ui'edprlmarlly by the children of working 
mothers whose incomes fall within a setftaln range* 

3. The Federal Role 



The Children's Bureau, established in 191?, produced significant 
accomplishments in parent education, in bringing about basic reforms in 
society's treatment of neglected and dependent children, in child labor 
end delinquency, end studies of infant and maternal mortality. It laid 
the basic framework *f much of the current research in child development 
(Bradbury, 1962), 

Nevertheless, the federal effort was miniscule in relation to the 
need. It was not until the decade of the 1960 'a that the federal role 
in welfare and civil rights leglftlatlon, including Day Care, expanded 
greatly* An even more enlarged federal role appears to be on the horizon 
in the 1970's* 

Pert of this increased interest has nothing to do with children; 
it is an if fort to find work for mothers. But e good de#:l of the Interest 
is concerned wlthcchlldren and with a dssire to use Day Care as a vehicle 
to promote the optimal development of each child. It is beyond the purview 
of this volume to undertake e comprehensive review of current federal 
programs for children* Such pro grama have proliferated, and there is 
barely a community in the United States that is not receiving benefits 
from these federal efforts for children* Of the quarter million children 
enrolled In Head Start this year, approximately one-third ere in full Day 
Care ymsgr— s, According to a lie ad Start official* In addition, approximately 
one thousand Community Action Agencies - almost ell there are - report some 
support for local Day Cere activities. Ths readsr Interested in e full 
listing. Is referred to JFQderal Programs for Young Children, published 
in 1970 by the Appalachian Regional Coemisslon, which describes over 200 
separate federal activities* 

4* P rivate Ph llanthron ic Orsanlsat Ions 

Over the years, e masher of protective organisations on behalf of 
children were formed* Among these the Child Welfare League of America, Inc*, 
has been active for almost 40 years in safeguarding the rights of children 
by developing and publishing standards for all social servlcsi rsleting 
to children, Including Day Cara* Ths League's most recent revision of its 
Standards for Dev Cara Service appeared in 1969* Another organisation which 
has achieved growth and prominence over the peat few years is the Dey Cere 
and Child Development Council of America, Inc., of Washington, D*C*, which 
publishes a serial sheet entitled Voles * 
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5. Opposition to Pay Care Services 

Although part -day nursery schools, primarily under private auspices, 
continued to thrive as a part of the social experlcrce of ^>p<v middle 
class children — considerable professional opposition to fu 1 ! Oa Car' 
grew during the period following World War II, end continues c ' a deed 
in some professional circles today. Case histories and cl hi studies 
demonstrated the devastating effects of Institutionalization pon 5'ifants, 
and these findings of permanent damage served not only to st ' iiitule foster 
home care of infants for foundling homes, ^ ut a i s0 brought ;,bout legislation 
prohibiting group care of Infants in many states, end were general tzed to 
cast disapproval of all full day group csre of pre-school children. 

These studies, and the popularisation of psychoanalysis, were used 
to support a long standing belief among Americans that a mother's -~re 
of her own child is alwaya superior to any other alternative. A c*Jor 
argument set forth In creating the Aid for Dependent Children pregreyt was 
that only a mother could properly raise her child, and that it was in the 
public interest therefore, to provide support for mothers so that they 
could stay home and not have to put their children Into group care situa- 
tions » 

States still prohibit group care of infants, and many professionals 
still see group care as an unfortunate event to be avoided at all costs 
rather than an opportunity to enrich a child 1 * life. It is not unusual 
evsn today to hear of mothers being told that any desire - or need * to 
work outside the htma li a neurotic symptom of "rejection" of the woman'c 
role! 



T HE WELD FOR PAY CARE 

What are the dimensions of the need? It has become obvious that the 
estimated 46,300 licensed or approved Day Care or Family Day Cate centers 
In the United States, able to eerve but 638,000 children, ere woefully 
Inadequate to the need (tee Tablet 1 and 2 for the state by etate break- 
down). There are mil Hone of children of very poor families, children of 
working mothere (5 million of whom are of pre-school age) and handicapped 
children who may benefit significantly froa appropriate Day Care services. 



Over one -fourth of our population in 1970 - or 35,000,000 - are 
children under fourteen years of age* In each year of this decade, four 
million children will be bora. Therefore, during the decade of the 70 1 *, 
nearly 100,000,000 dlffarent children — mil Ilona of them disadvantaged — 
will be moving through the various developmental stages from conception 
through 13 years of age (Profile of Children, in press). 




Each of these one -hundred million children will participate in publicly 
funded programs — the largest and most pervasive being th~ public school 
system. But the most costly to society -- in lost human resources as well 
as in dollars — ara in such institutions ae prisons, mental hospitals, 
drug addiction centars, etc. A reassessment of our priorities to provide 
adequately for the needs of our young nay reduce the growing rates of 
pathology among our children. 
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Any publicly funded Day Care program nay eventually be called upon to 
provide oervicee to any family that desires It for whatever reason — on a 
fee for service baala for those able to pay* However! the child populations 
at special risk that require priority attention are: (a) many of the 

children of economically poor or near-poor families! which Include children 
of migrant families and of racial and ethnic minority groups; (b) the 
untended or Inadequately cared for children of working toothers; and (c) 
children with emotional! cental and physical handicaps. These are not 
necessarily distinct populations! hut are frequently overlapping. How 
many children fall into each of these groups? 

1 . Ch ildren of Economically Disadvantaged Families 

More than ten million of nr children live In poverty* three million 
of whom are under six years of age* Six million are white and four million 
are Black or of other races ( Profile of Children, in press). 

Among white families in 1969, 4,5 million - or 17X - had incomes of 
less than $6,000, whereas 1.7 million Black families - or 52X - fell 
below the $6,000 annual Income level. Poor families were more likely to 
be found In the southern states than elsewhere, and, despite their Increased 
migration, almost 40X of poor Blixk families are still In the south (U.S. 
Bureau, of the Census, 1969), 

In January 1970, five and a half million children lived In families 
receiving public assistance under Aid to Families of Dependent Children 
(AFDC ) of *hom 32. 5% were under six years of age. Of these families, 

BOX ware fatherless; 12X had fathers with physical handicaps; and 5X had 
fathers employed only part-time. In I960, children in AFDC families 
numbered less than two and a half million, and In 1950 only one and a half 
million* 

Further, It Is estimated that the majority of Black, Puerto Rican, 
Mexlcan-Amsrlcan and Indian children live in acute poverty. For example, 
American Indian families had an average Income of only $1,5»K> In 1967, 
and Puerto Ricans in New York City constituted one-half of all Its families 
In poverty In 1964, although they represented less than 10X of the popula- 
tion (Joint Cowl salon on Mental Health of Chlldrsn, 1970; p. 187). 

It Is these chlldrsn who exhibit the highest rates of malnutrition, 
poor health, emotional problems, men t si retardation (with no known organic 
cause), and lster, delinquency, reeding problems In school and high school 
drop-out rates* 

An appropriate comprehensive Day Care program, begui in pre-school 
years, may amellorata or prevent many of the conditions that lead to 
outcomes that are dysfunctional both for these children and for the society* 

2, Xhs Children of Working Mothers 

Mothers with children under 18 years of age constitute 39X of the total 
female working force. In March 1969, 11.6 million mothers were working — 
the highest number ever recorded — and the m«ber continues to climb. 

: W' 



Table 1 (Continued) 
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By contrast, only 1*6 million mothers worked In 1949 # and only 3,0 million 
mothers worked In 1959. Of married women with husbands present, 561 of 
white mothers with children under fix years of age were working while 
9 IX of Black (or other race) mothers with children five years and under 
were working (U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969). 

Although mothers of young children tend not to work, recent data 
show that more than one of three working mothers, or 4.2 million women, 
had children under six years of age. Over two million working women 
had children under three years of age. Sixty tw percent of Black mothers 
of children aged six to 17 years were in the labor force, as compared with 
50X of white mothers. Also, 45% of Black mothers of children under six 
years of age were in the labor force as compared with 28% of white mothers 
(WaldtLan, 1970). 

Mothers enter the labor force for a variety of reasons, of which the 
most compelling is economic. Recent Department of Labor data showed that 
when tbe husband's income was less than $10,000, 52% to 56% of their wives 
with children aged six to 17 year* worked, in contrast to 38% of wives 
whosa tnubAnda earned over $10,000 per year. For mother# with children 
under fix years of age, 28% to 33% worked when their husbands earned under 
$10,000 at opposed to 18% of mothers whose husbands earned $10,000 or more. 
In fatherless families, the mother's income is essential to sustain the 
family and these women constitute the largest proportion of working mothers, 

3. Children with Mental. Emotional and Physical Handicaps 

It is estimated that of the almost six million handicapped children 
in the United States, 3.7 million — or 62% -- are not receiving needed 
special education. Table 3 indicates the number and percent of children 
served by state, and Table 4 shows the number and percent of those 
receiving services by handicapping conditions. 

In additLon to these child populations at risk, there are a variety 
of life circumstances that may make a Day Care experience imperative for 
a child: death or illness of hit principle caretaker, crisis situations 

within the family, emotional disturbances, lack of peers with which to 
play and learn, etc. 



Finally, the proliferation of child care arrangements — under all 
gunner of private and public auspices — attest to the growing demand 
and need. Present arrangements range from child "parking" while mother 
shops or participates in a course of study for an hour, to a hospital-or- 
ind us try -provided center for children of its nurses or employees. The 
question then arises as to the extent of society's responsibility in 
meeting the need or monitoring the situation so that the welfare of the 
children involved la safeguarded. 



DAY CARE DEFINED 



Many people view Day Care as c*mflned largely to the physical care 
*f children of poor families as distinct from the programs of nursery 
schools and Kindergartens which were devoted largely to the cognitive and 




social-emotional development of middle class children. 
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DATA CONCERNING STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED 
1968-196; SCHOOL YEAR* 




Source: Profile of Children : White House Conference on Children. 1970 (In press). 
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Increasingly, however. Day Care has come to be viewed as an opportunity 
for the cownunity to support and supplement the parental child-rearing 
role by providing comprehensive services to children which potentiate their 
full Intellectual, social, emotional and physical development. Since all 
children have similar developmental needu, it Is felt that all child 
programs should encompass similar essential elements. However, this In 
no way precludes variations In program gnphaiit consistent with the special 
requirement a of the child and parent population being served. 

Thus, Day Care refers to any put 11c or privately sponsored program, 
which provides for the care of pre-school or school-age children (when 
notin school) oy someone other than adult mambers^of the child’s own 
ifilTy, iri whatever setting it tafcea pface, whether In an Institution, 

Family Pay Cara arrangement, foster care. Day Cara center, etc. The Day 
dare projrams are expected to be sufficiently f l exible and comprenenitve 
to meet each participating chlld f s nnlque"~ ph yslcal , Intellectual, emotional 
and social needs, be appropriate to hit developmental stage, and Involve 
atid support the cmid f § parents or caretaker* 



DAY CaRB DESCRIBED 

There la tremendous variability In Day Care programs In terms of the 
number of hours they operate, the ages of the children served, their 
focus and purpose, tholr physical location, and their auspices. Obviously 
programs differ In terms of these variables. 

1. Hours of Operation; While normally full Day Care center* are open 
from ten to twelve hours a day, many prevtde shorter periods of cate. 

2. Ages : Host states prohibit group care of children under two years 

of age, although thia 1* changing. Sorae centers, on the other hand, do 
provide for after school care of children over six, 

3. Focus and Purpose ; Full Dav Care is typically custodial care; 
providing a safe place, some fov , and supervised play, with little In the 
way of educational and supplementary services. 

Since 196$, Operation Ha ad Start has developed full Day Care services 
In many communities, in addition to Its part-day and turner programs. 

These Include nutritional, health, cognitive and social -emotional components 
designed as compensation activities. The content of these programs varies 
considerably, however* 



Nursery and Kindergarten programs — more frequently the pre-school 
resource of middle class children -- also have a learning component, but 
usually are permissive in approach, with an emphasis on promoting a good 
self-concept and more cooperative social relationship* (Schloss, 1966), 



Be fore -and -after -school car* for school-age children pro.lded by 
schools and other public or private organisations, la largely recreational 
and custodial In orientation. However, there are program* which provide 
**udy facilities and tutoring arrangements for children who need it. 

: if 
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Arrangements for children of Job trainees — under federal auspices — 
are of variable quality, since there is at present a strong dependence on 
Family Day Care hones, which nay be unable to provide much more than 
custodial care. 



4. Physical location : Typically there are three types of facilities that 

provide Day Care: a Family Day Care hone, a group Day Caro hone, and a 

Day Care center. lhe Federal Interagency Day Care keoulrenents (1969) 
Indicates that the Family Day Care hone with a mother as caretaker In 
her own hone — Is most suitable for infants, toddlers, and groups of 
siblings In neighborhood -basod programs. However, the federal requirements 
stipulate that no more than six children, Including the Day Care mother 1 * 
own children, should be In this type of setting* 

A group Day Care home is useful for bsfors-school end after-school 
cere of school children. It may have more then one caretaker and care 
for up to twelve children in a home-like atmosphere (Gula, 1964). 

The Day Care center Is generally e separate facility, designed specifi- 
cally for this use, end usually serves larger groups of pre-school children, 
typically no younger than two years of age. 

5. Auspices : Day Care centera ere proliferating at e rapid pace, spon- 

sored by all manner of organisations. Although the federal government 
sponsors Project Head Start end other programs, Day Cere services remain 
substantially a privately funded and operated effort# 

Over 90X of all full-day centers In the United States are privately 
operated — for profit, Most are custodial programs because that's ail 
that most working mothers can afford. Head Start Day Care has been 
mentioned above. Day Care offered through Coenunlty Action agencies 
Is not much different because, in part, those programs are operated at 
similar costs -per -chi Id. The remaining Day Care programs are offered 
through a wide variety of auspices. 

• • State and Local Governments : S tats and municipal governments are 

also sponsoring Day Care, The California centers have been mentioned 
previously; in addition, Hew York State end Illinois have provided funds 
for Day Care facilities. New York City has begun Its first child care 
program for low Income and welfare mothers who work at night. It provides 
up to ten hours of cere for five nights e week at no cost to the mothers. 
The pilot study upon which this service is based was repotted upon as 
early as 1944 (Hysws, 1944). 



Under the federal government's Cowsunlty Coordinated Child Care 
(4-C) program, states and local communities are encouraged to cootfdinate 
tbelr parent and child welfare services and efforts to provide more 
adequate Day Care for their residents. Up to 300 commit lea In ell 
regions of the country are in vsrlous stages of this effort, and others 
are being started. Another approach to the coordination of resources for 
children la underway In alsven of the thirteen states that ere member* of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. Comprehensive joint planning by the 
agencies responsible for state services to children Is leading to 
O trlments in the delivery of services according to priorities selected 
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by local community groups. The extent to which these communities select 
Day Care services will provide the first large scale indicator of public 
desire for Day Care services of various types. 

b. Unions : Various divisions of the tea lag ousted Clothing Workers 

of America in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Chicago have already 
opened seven Day Care centers and are in the process of establishing several 
more centers for children of their union members. The centers charge a 
small fee, and offer comprehensive services which include nutritional, 
health, social, and educational components (Perils, 1966). 



c. Industry : A few Industrie? have opened Day Care centers for 

children of their eiqtloyees. As a notable example, the KLH Research and 
Development Corporation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, established an 
industry-based Day Care program in July, 1968. It was funded jointly by 
the Corporation, the U.S. Children* s Bureau, private contributions, and 
by fees pelJ by parents on a sliding Seal?. The center provides all -day 
care for 60 children aged two-and-a-half to six years of working parents, 
many of whom are not its own employees. Many of the children are in the 
AFDC Program. It is open from 6:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m» each day to cover 
the parent 1 * workday and allows the parents to contact their children and 
staff of the center during the day fSbwklns, et al., 1967-1968). 

Other Industry- based Day Care center** are the Skyland Textile Co., 
Morgan ton, North Carolina, Avco Printing Plant, Dorchester, Massachusetts , 
as well as additional firms in Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Tennessee. 

d. Hospitals : An April, 1968, survey by the U.S. Women's Bureau 

of the U.S. Department of Labor, Indicated that 98 hospitals were operating 
Day Care centers for their personnel. Fifty of tUcoe were in the south, 

27 in the north central states, 11 in the northeast and nine in the west. 
Fifty-six had established the centers since 1963 and 16 since 1967, while 
nine centers had been in operation 15 yeara or longer. 



These centers provided services for about 3200 children of 2550 
employees, 60% of whom were nurses; 90X of the centers were subsidised 
by the hospitals, but the centers charged feet. More current information 
Indlaates that at least 114 hospitals now operate Day Care centers for 
children of their health personnel 
Hospitals f 1968). 



Women's 



A camber of women's organisations hsve 



been Involved in Day Care projects for many yeara and continue a nationwide 
effort to establish more Day Care centers. Th? National Council of Negro 
Women (NCNW) has worked with the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
to create and develop Turnkey 111, an innovative housing program of home 
ownership for low income families, and hopes to establish Day Care programs 
as part of this effort. Two of the ‘^Turnkey 111 11 developments have been 
constructed and a Day Care facility has been built in each one. 

The National Council of Jewish Women vort:s to expand Day Care facili- 
ties. THe Council hopes to establish a network of Day Care centers in 
hospitals around the country as well as Indus try »based centers. Some of 
;heir hospital -based centers are already in operation. Their Council Is 
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also conducting a nationwide survey of Day Care centers. 

For many years the Young Vfonen's Christian ivijociatlon (T*.CA) lias 

provided child care services for part of the day to toothers participating 
In Ita program activities* Some local YWCA's have loaned their facilities 
and, occasionally, sponsored a Day Care program as a demonstration project. 

f. Miscellaneous Organizations : As mentioned earlier, business groups 

axe establishing Day Care centers as large-scale business operations. 

These are single or multiple operations , as well as franchised chains of 
centers around the country* Although sntfll Day Care businesses have 
existed for a good many years, Increasingly stringent licensing requirements 
are making It more dlfflcut for them to survive* 

In addition, shopping centers, beauty parlors , and similar businesses 
sre providing child care while the mother shops or utilizes their services. 

The International Hotel in Las Vegas , Nevada, for example, offers 
round-the-clock care for children of all ages, in specially equipped 
facilities with trained child care staffs and a program designed to provide 
the child with unique "vacation" experiences while his parents are 
partaking of adult recreations at the hotel* 



6. Licensing and Social Controls 

Early licensing began with the establishment of the State boards 
of charity during the Civil War and post-Clvil War period* These boards 
were established for Inspection and reporting on the condition of child 
care facllltlea, but did not actually license centers. The flrat actual 
licensing came In Pennsylvania In 1885 when a law was passed prohibiting 
anyone frou offering care to more than two children under the age of three 
without a license from the Mayor of the town, a Justice of the peace, 
or a Magistrate of the locality* Licensing In other states followed suit, 
due to lobbying of such groups as the Child Welfare League of America, 
until In 1920, there was in most states some regulation of one form or 
another* 



The licensing was due largely to public scandal over abuse of children 
in some state subsidised Institutions around the turn of the century* 

The philosophy behind licensing has remained virtually unchanged since* 
Licenses are ser.n as a way of closing down centers that are physically 
dangerous to children rather then as a device to ensure the development 
of sound programs. Usually placed In the welfare department rather than 
In the education or health departments, present licensing procedures are 
concerned primarily with safety features, plumbing and the amount of 
space provided. Some states regulate the adult-child ratio and set minimal 
qualifications for the licensee. However, enforcement of even these 
minimum standards seems rare* It Is only recently that states have begun 
to consider regulation of program content as a proper exorcise of licensing 
authority, although they have been regulating the curriculum content of 
private elementary schools for over a century (Class, i968a, 1968b), 



Needless to say, efforts to broaden the regulatory base at the local 
level faces concerted opposition from the majority of private operators. 
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Rather than try to change each set of statutes, several national groups 
are proposing standards which could be enforced by making the availability 
of federal funds contingent upon their being met, regardless of local or 
state laws. Mention has been maOe of the standards proposed by the 
Child Welfare League of America. Others Include the Federal Interagency 
Panel, the White House Conference on Children, and the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. 

These specify, In addition to facilities, safety and sanitation 
standards, requirements relating to the health, nutrition, grouping, 
educational and social services and staff training required for an 
effective Day Care program. In S 4101, Senator Long ci Louisiana has 
proposed going even further, by pre-empting licensing as a federal 
rather than a state or local authority. This would provide a oasic for 
establishing uniform licensing for all Day Care, regardless of Its 
fiscal base. It seems clear, In the fall of 1970 that changes In the 
licensing of Day Care will soon occur. Whether they will be changes which 
promote the developmental opportunities of Day Cave, or simply changes 
in the fire and safety codes to permit the use of presently substandard 
buildings, will tell us whether Day Care is to become a program for children 
or merely a device to attempt s reduction of the welfare rolls. While 
the first alternative can provide for the second one, the reverse is 
not true. 



SOME CONCLUSIONS 



Day Care in America is s scattered phenomenon; largely private, 
cursorily supervised, growing and shrinking in response to national 
adult crises, largely unrelated to children's needs, and, unlike the 
situation in many other nations, totally unrelated to any national goals 
for children or explicit r -sis of encouraging well defined character 
traits. Even today, the major motivations expressed for expanding Day 
Care are not child-related; they are related to freeing women for 
employment outslue the home! 

There are and have been some exceptions to these general it at ions, 
and we have selected a few of these as examples. Growing out of special 
situations, and not readily replicable, they point up the discrepancies 
between what we are able to do for children, and what we for the most 
part are not doing. 



SPECIAL EXAMPLES 



1. The Hutterltes 



The Hutterltes are unique within the American cociety in that they 
are the largest truly communal group and they practice communal child- 
rearing. To the Hutterltes, childhearing and rearing are among their 
most important functions. Birth control, while not prohibited, is not 
practiced and large families era encouraged. 



The Hutterltes are one of the three Anabaptist groups -- along 
O h the Amish and Hsnnonites — that originated during the Protestant 
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Reformation In Europe. l.ike their co-rellglonlsts, they arj pacifists, 
wear fifth century clothing, and carry their religious beliefs into 
their everyday lives. Crime, violence, delinquency, family break-up, 
and overt hostility are virtually unknown among them. Beyond these 
characteristics, the differences are considerable. 

Hutterites live on communally owned farms of about a dozen families. 
When the colony’s population reaches 135, new land la acquired nd the 
colony Is split. All good are held in common, and all needs are met by 
the group. Collectively, the Colonies are virtually self-sufficient. 

They make maximal use of modern technology, an. in addition to scientific 
farming, manufacture many of the tools snd machinery they use. While 
the mass media are tabooed, technical education is not. 

Hutterlte children are raised in central nurseries during the day 
after being weaned - usually at two months of ege. Formal kindergarten 
Instruction starts at tvo-and~a~half years of age and tie children take 
their meals with the teacher. After school care is delegated to older 
siblings. Between the ages of five and six years, they do not attend 
school but are given simple chores t« do and allowed to play. At six, 
children begin their religious education in the German language and their 
secular education in English. The colony usually hires an English teacher 
snd provides the school house and equipment. After school, the children 
are often grouped under the supervision of a religious teacher responsible 
for meat of their discipline. From the ags of five to 15 years, all 
the children of the colony have their meals in their own dining hull, 
apart from the lilts. At 15, they usually leave school and assume adult 
roles by dining with the adults and being assigned full time work. At 
this age they are also baptized, and thereby assimilated Into the adult 
community. 

Each family lives in its own house, which has no kitchen, and the 
mother is responsible for her family's laundry, sewing, cleaning, etc. 

The women take tiros in helping with the communal cooking and baking 
(iee Eaton, et al . , 1951, 1955; Kaplan and Plant, 1956; Allard, 1970). 

2. Kaiser Pay Care Program 

The Kaiser Ship building corporation's program in Day Care 
was an outstanding example of quality Dsy Care during World War II 
while loothers were enjoyed In the Portland. Oregon shipyard. It was an 
expensive program but the labor needs of the var effort were over-riding. 



In 1943, two centers were built, at the entrances to the shipyards 
for the benefit of the young children, 16-72 months, of mothers employed 
In the Portland shipyatd. The Center facilitated aid to the war effort 
by offering a childhood education program operated by specialists In 
tha field. Each center served approximately 375 children at a time. 

When It became apparent that older children needed care also, groups 
were formed for children aged tlx to 12 years for the "swing" and "grave- 
yard" (night) shifts and for week-ends, holidays, and summer vacation 
periods. 

Physically, the Center was designed like a wheel, with 15 bright 
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colored playrooms built around an inner grassy center which had a 
paved tricycle track around its edges. The classrooms were built to 
crtch the sunshine all day, 

Tt i facilities were scaled to child-size. Windows* lockers* 
tailet bowls* and wash basins we*:e low enough to serve small children 
efficiently. Toys end recreational equipment abounded: blocks, easels, 

teddy beers* puasels* clay* tricycleB* Jungle gyms* whtelbarrows * etc. 

Children were grouped according to age and maturity. Upon arrival 
each morning, each child was examined to sea if he was well, A registere 
nurse was on constant duty in the Infirmary* which furnished care for 
slightly ill children. A Special Service Unit was available for emergency 
temporary sick care fc*’ a few hours or several days. 

The Center was open 24 hours a day* running three shifts in conjunc- 
tJjn with the ohipyard shifts. Parents paid $5 per six day week per one 
child* $3.75 for each additional child, The children were fed three full, 
balanced meals daily* p)us mid -morning and mid-afternoon snacks of fruit 
or fruit and milk. Night shift children were fed A light supper at 1 A,M. 
to tide them over until their tired mothers prepared a msel at home. 

Children were taught manipulative and cognitive skills. A story 
and music hour spurred vocabulary and rhythmic sense development. Active 
outside play was balanced by rest periods. 

Additional services made the center even more useful for participating 
families. A Home Pood Service allowed the mother to buy inexpensive 
meals; pre-cooked main course* vegetable or salad, and bread or dessert. 
Child-care paag>hlets regarding nutrition* sanitation, and educational and 
psychological child development were distributed periodically to parents. 

An exemplary pamphlet was Children and Wax", which urged that *xtra 
attention be given children whole fathers were fighting overseas. Finally, 
a day-shift mother could pay an extra $.25 to allow her child to stay 
through supper at the Center* allowing her time for shopping. 

The Centers regularly researched new child development ideas, with t.ie 
aim of constantly providing high quality care for children and their 
parents. Following the war* and the closing of the shipyard* the Centers 
also closed. In the 20 months of tVeir existence* they served 38,111 
different children (Lowenberg* 1944). 

3, The Fifth City's Infant School 

Operating from a detailed, quasi -theological philosophy of life* 
Chicago's Ecumenical Council has organised a 16 block area in a generally 
impoverished neighborhood into a dewnstwtion cooperative seli-;ielp 
program. Unusual is the detail from vhi^h the guiding philosophical 
principles have been translated into community rules* songs* aelf- 
govertmsent and education at all age levels. The Infant schcol cares 
for children while their parents work, provides programmed instruction* 
oraaniied ©lav and caref illy developed character development experiences. 
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strong group identification, and are meeting the goals for which this 
comprehensive group care program was designed. 

SUMMARY 

It is clear that Day Care is on the hcrtzon on a scale never before 
experienced in this country. Proposed legislation now before the 
Congress - the Family Assistance Mt of 1970 and the Coo^rehensive ChlK 
Development tet of 1970 • * when passed^ will pjrovide federal findc for 
comprehensive Day Care programs, for training of personnel to man the 
prograra, and for research and demonstration programs to provide the 
knowledge base to undergird the programs. 

During the past decade, the Congress has taken a more holla tic view 
in its human welfare legislation, e.g., the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN) did not begin and end with ita main objective — job training of 
AFDC parent i -- but Included as an Integral element, the requirement 
that adequate child care be provided the children Involved. Further, 
such welfare legislation not only funds more comprehensive service 
programs than in tfca past, but requires that evaluation efforts be made 
to determine the extent to which program goals are being realized. 

Pressures from civil rights groups, the Women's Liberation movement, 
as wall as from the more traditional sources of Day Care support are 
Increasing and lnclrde the demand that quality Day Cere programs be 
accessible to all who desire it for whatever reason or need. That such 
a demand may not lack validity is underscored by Bettye Caldwell in an 
unpublished paper (1970) : 

At this Juncture we are unwilling to propose any social 
class limitations fxcept as these eta be determined on 
the basis of greater or lesser Accessibility to alter* 
native resources. Middle-class children respond 
beautifully to our supplementary environment. In fact, 
most of them literally soar in it. In an earlier 
summarization of the effects of preschool experience 
Swift (1964) concluded that, by and large, the greater 
the disadvantage in the home environment the greater 
the gains associated with preschool. In our data, 
especially for the three- and four-year groups, the 
pattern trends in the opposite direction — both groups 
show positive gains, but the middle-class gains are 
even more lsqiresslve* This finding has major implications 
for planning supplementary environmental experiences for 
young children from all types of family and social back* 
ground. Most of our early intervention projects are based 
upon what ftorovlts and Paden (1970) have called the deficit 
model — fie assume that certain deficits exist for which 



It is most likely thet these bills, in one form or another, will be 



O passed in the near future. 




we can condensate# Likewise , we tend M assume that 
the middle -class child will not have these same 
deficits and that hit development as determined by 
observed behavior or test performance, will reflect 
an output that is closer to the maximum of which 
the child Is capable# The fact that this If apparently 
not the case has important implications for the planning 
of educational facilities for all young children# 

The question now is: Whither America in hay Care? Wq can 

provide Day Care for all our children if we wish# It is simply 
a Biatter of making the decision at? a society and allocating the necessary 
resources to build the facilities, train the manpower , and to facilitate 
the initiation of programs by both the public and private sector. And 
in tic ae It will be done* 

But what kind of Day Care? To produce what kind of children? This 
is the basic lusue* And a corollary issue is: What are the long-term 

effects of our intervention on our children — particularly those inter* 
vent ions that lay heavy stress on a narrow aspect of development , such as 
cognitive development# 

There are a number of things that we know: that children require 

a close, warm nurturing relationship with an adult in the first weeks 
and months of life, and preferably for longer periods; that children -- 
both young and old -- do better when their blelogical rhythms are 
respected by having regular tinea for eating, sleeping, playing and 
resting; that each tihlld should know Joy — the Joy of disco, .‘ry, of 
achievement, of mastery, of beauty; that he should be cherl as a 
unique human being; that he have some wsy to contribute t^ h; * small 
world; that he may dream — sod out of those childhood dreemr terhaps 
some day ho may fashion s world where men may despair less anr } care 
more* To the extent that Day Care programs contribute significantly 
to this, they will have achieved far more than any other public institu- 
tion has thus far In our society* 
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CHAPTER 3 

OVERVIEW ON DEVELOPMENT AND DAY CARE 

Jeroua Bruner 



If on* la to distill mat general conclusions from tho four following 
thapUrfoa social tad Motional dwl oy a w t , cognition, language 
dmlif m t, and laarnlng»tba first requlransnt la to Mintain a wall 
balanced pluralism. Par there la, at present, no singular big truth 
concerning growth but only a eet of rather saaller truths or probabilities, 
many of which need to be scrutinised closely to determine the kinds of 
situations in which they do and do not hold true. It la neither the general 
coaplexlty of the topic nor scholarly cautiousness that leads to a plea 
for plural lsn in the interpretation of our knowledge about growth, but 
rather som quite specific issues which, it seesw to ne, ought to be 
looked at very carefully at the outset. 

1. Tho interdependence of functions . It will be obvious to the readers, 
as it has been to the writers of tho various chapters, that one eannot 
separate the cognitive froa the affective, learning ph e nomena fron language 
acquisition, social devel o pm e nt fron growing linguistic competence, problem 
solving generally from the management of eMtlonal hangups, or any of these 
from one another. Yet the organisation of this volume has necessarily 
required a separation of topics. Pot while the substance of life as lived 
is seamless, tho structure of scholarship is necessarily compartmentalised; 
because otherwise the task of research becomes unmanageable. To take a 
specific emaaple, effective Intellectual growth in children le massively 
Influenced by emotional development t self-confidence, hope, and the like 
are known to be extremely l^ortant Ingredients in intellectual development. 
Yet intelligence le treat , A in one chapter (Cognitive Development and Prograam 
for Day Care) and self-esteem in another (Social and (motional Development 
ef Yeung Children). The separation la botmi to produce e certain narrowness 
in the treatnent of any particular topic. 



This reviewer seeks to reiatroduee a broader perspective and we shall 
turn to that synoptic task latsr in tha chapter, lut the trouble goes 
deeper then the aeparateneaa of chapters and may lla in tha nature of 
the organisation of the behavioral sciences, or indeed, in the very relationship 
between the behavioral sciences end the broader commualty. Por the 
boundaries that naftfc off tha apecAalltlas ef the behavioral sciences surely 
de net correspond to the structure of the problems that emerge from tho 
coasMoity, certainly not with those problems having to do with the care end 
nurture of the young. Her cea one combine behavioral science topics to 
correspond to ths structure ef social problems, aayMrs then the scholar 
tAo wishes to know about Chinese metaphysics can first look up "Chine" 
aud thee "M tephyeice," end eMrge with an intersect. 



Tet the organisers of thla volume took the only wise available recourse: 
they chose specialists ee they now exist, end asked them to wrlto about 
the la^llcetlone of tholr speciality for Day Cara. As a rasult, tha 
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What is still to cone In the future la a reassessment of the nature 
of the growth sciences, one with a particular focus on how a society 
nurtures the growth of the young, indeed nurtures growth throughout Lhe 
life cycle. 

2. Ecological validity of findings . Many of the research findings 
in the following chapters were gleaned fro* highly specialised settings, 
situations which wert, so to speak, "the beet that could be managed.” 
Frequently, however, these settings themselves distort the kind of behavior 
one is seeking to understand. To make the matter more vivid, let me give 
a particular example. In the chapter on language development, the authors 
conclude, quite rightly on the evidence that, in interacting with the child, 
the more the adult acts like an Interviewer, the more likely is the child’s 
response to be cursory and superficial. Yet, in another chapter, we find 
a n. r*er of generalisations baaed on research reported on the growth of 
M prr social behavior, “ studies of "high-risk, low payoff" behavior in behalf 
of others in which the principal research device was a rigged situation 
with an adult modal, The date were obtained through interviews conducted 
by adults with children who had been exposed to the adult model. The 
conclusions of these studies are extremely interesting but one is propetly 
left with the feeling that specialised reactions of children to adult 
interviewers in this situation may not be representative of their behavior 
in many day~Co-day, ordinary settings. In ths ser-o vien, the chapter on 
cognitive development makes a sharp distinction between the nature of 
thought processes that are clearly directed by task requirements and thost 
that are not so stringently constrained in this way. Vet, in the chapter 
on social end emotional development, one finds that the level of aggressiveness 
or anxiety in children is judged by thsir reactions in doll play situation* 

Mid it Is implicitly ae'umed that such behavior will bu transferred to 
more task oriented behavior. Obviously, we cen neither define the limit# 
of aggresslveneee'exptessed toward dril* in play, nor how far this behavior 
generalises toward other situations. 

Our inssnsltlvlty to ecological representativeness may reflect our 
tendency es psychologists to skip over *he Mse of naturalistic observation 
before launching into our laboratory The growth of ethology and 

behavioral biology, the emergence of painstaking field studies of prlmatst 
and particularly of primets growth, and the enomeus stress in modern 
biological thinking on the interrelationship between species typical btbavlor 
and ths supporting habitat in which it occurs (Devcre end Hal), 1965; 
(Joodhall, 1967)--all have teen highly fruitful; however, none of these 
seeme to have had e strong countsrpert in human developmental studies. 

Thert has indted been relatively little work on the role of settings and 
soclsl context# in eliciting typical patterns of behavior. Yet one cannot 
escape the conclusion of Roger Barker’s (1958) work that the principal 
determinant of behavior la the nature of the situation that the person--chlld 
or adult««percelves himself to be in. At a baseball game, one "behaves” 
bas shall; in e post office, the behavior la appropriate to the setting. 

To study the incidence or pattern of baseball behavior or post offlcs behsvlor 
in the wronx setting is aurely one of the srre massive ways of producing bad 
behavioral science. To say it in Just that way is to emphasise both the 
banality and the power of the generalisation Involved, Applying this to 
a more searching social issue, we find that thera is evidence indicating 
that the difference between poverty end other backgrounds in early childnood 
r be precisely situational, raflectlng situations craated by adults and 
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peers interacting with children In a way that r equires certain frames of 
response. This Is surely the burden of tha work by Hess and Shipman (1968), 
Bee and her associates (1909) and the Schoggenn (1968) on parental behavior 
patterns In poverty groups. 

In sum, human behavior, particularly In uarly childhood. Is closely 
linked to certain situational contexts. It cannot be separated from those 
contexts, nor can one generalise experimental findings easily from one 
context to another* This suggests that at •om future stage, the behavioral 
sciences will have to davelop— as Barker has urged that we do— a psychology 
of environment*! events that ceasas to artitficlallsa tha environment by 
rendering It 5 \ vitro by experiment and then falling to consider Its repre- 
sent at lvenees. 

3. Ideological bias . In virtually every chapter of this volume, 
one will find a statement avowing that ona cannot raise the young without 
making implicit decisions about values and ideals, beeause there Is In each 
act of parantal support or prohibition an ethic, and Indeed a world view 
from which the ethic derives. Four such lapllclt assumptions are found 
In the chapter on cognitive development: the child should feel loved, 

should feel and be autonomous, should be free of faar and anxiety, and 
should have the opportunity to realise His full Intellectual potential. 

This is unquestionably close to what most observers would set down as the 
ldotls of chi Id -rearing In our contemporary cultura. Because Day Care 
lr mow under going enormous expansion and is therefore by rights a topic 
being given close scrutiny, It is altogether appropriate that ve be 
sensitive to the ideological presuppositions in our plans. But by the same 
token, we must recognise that our “facts" and our “conclusions" may also 
ba subject to ideological presuppositions. 

1 would therefore urge upon the reader tha view that he cultivate— if 
he has not already done so--a proper suspicion of the ideological under- 
pinnings xi the work of behavlorsl scientists. Ibis view is not likely 
to lend to an easy relationship between the producer end consumer of research 
on hman behavior. Yet I believe it to be as necesaary a premise In 
establishing a good working relationship batwean producers and consumers 
of the htmsn sciences as it Is between producers and uaars of economic 
theory. A theory of economics quite appropriately maker ctrteln assumptions 
about the nature and desirability of markets and the kinds of controls that 
will operata upon them; the nature and desirability of competition, of 
mobility of the labor forca, of acceptabla laval of une^loymant, etc. 

It Is extremely difficult to separate “nature of" and "das lrab flit/ of" 
in each of thasa casts. In actual practice, any psychological theory of 
devalopmtnt also contains ranges of pre suppositious end of assuq tlona about 
Just such matters. 

For example, most psychologies! theories— the very theories that 
generated much of the research in the following four chapters with which 
we are concerned— typically placa tha locus of causation at the level of 
the individual. It Is an under stand ahl a presupposition, but a biasing 
one nonetheless. It is asrwttd in the chapter on social and emotional 
development, for example, that the individual is the locua upon which stimuli 
act to allclt individual reaction, to maintain individual behavior, end 
to ralnforce individual responses. It is assumed that if the individual 
is aggresslva or ganer ous hla responses were evoked by stimuli from outside 
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him and that the environment reinforced hie qua Individual. In 
consequence, experimental situations are set up that In effect reproduce 
such conditions, or else field situations are selected that attest tc 
It. Species-typical forms of aggression and mutuality of the kind observed 
In higher primates are likely to be overlooked In preference to ones where, 
say, the reinforcement Is clear. 

The philosopher Charles Morris (1956) has made an effort to sort out 
and classify the cultures of the world Into types, and It Is hard to 
resist the conclusion that each of his types would generate Its own unqlue 
psychological theory of development and accompanying experimental paradigms, 

In Morris’ scheme the cultural types are *Vays to live 11 which he has 
extracted with the help of a factorial analysis of philosophical positions. 

His brief characterisation, I think, gives some sense of the kind of selectivity 
each type of culture would develop with respect to the kinds of processes 
they would want to inveatigate in their psychology and I have taken the 
liberty to intro Ject theee processes in the parentheses. 

Way l! preserve the best that nan has attained (emphasis on Memory) 

Way 2: cultivate independence of persona on d things (eiqphasia on freedom 

fro* Stimulus control and intrinsic motivation) 

Way 3: ahow sympathetic concern for others (non-verbal communication) 

Way 4: experience festivity and solitude In alternation (studies of 

range of responsiveness) 

Way 5: act and enjoy life through group participation (group dynamics) 

Way 6: constantly master changing conditions (problem solving) 

Way 7i Integrata action, tnjoyment, and conttmplation (personalistlc 
psychology) 

Way 8: live with wholesome carefcee enjoyment (emphasis on sffect) 

Way 9: wait In quiat receptivity (progressive relaxation) 

Way 10: control the self stoically (studies of inhibitory control snd 
gratification delay) 

Way 11: meditate on the 1* ler life (introspection) 

Way 12: chance adventuresome deeds (activation studies) 

Way 13: obey the Cosmic purposes (mysticism) 



Plainly, each way of life would be selective in its psychology concerning 
where order came from, whether from within, whether from the physical 
environment, whether from some cosmic order. Emphasis on the situation , 

•• co«J>.r<*d to a.lf-lnltl.tlon similarly vould be a refaction of deeper %a ues. 



Typically, scientists, aid particularly social scientists, have 
claimed that they maintain neutrality between their work and values and Ideology. 
The greater the distance between the science and the affairs of man, the leas 
the insistence upon this claim. Obviously this is not the place to discuss 
the issue of whether human sciences can ever become value free or value 
transcendent. All we need recognise here is that there is an everpresent 
tendency for unexpressed values to be expressed , directly or indirectly, 
in the choice of research topic, in the range of phenomena to be investigated, 
in the nature of the hypotheses to be tested, in the kinds of subjects to 
be used, snd in tha for* of ganaralicatlon o achieves. American psychology, 
particularly social psychology the psychology of ptrsonality, have bean 
accused of being orU'.ted toward middle class white problem#, insufficiently 
mindful of the values and aspirations of those in the cultures of the dls- 
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possessed. Iht accusation li too broii to ImI with , but MMthtIui let 
w bo forewarned --producer and consumer alike* -that the Issue la eminently 
worthy of cloaa scrutiny. 

4. Porcholoalaa . Tbla la a point which haa already boon referred to 
inpllcltly: that given an optlov between explanations that ere peychoigglcai 

and individual, and thoae that would relate to the apeclea or the culture, 
paychologlata will opt for the former and be laaa aenaltlve to the latter. 

The natter la worth repetition la a aonewhat different context here becauee 
of lta centrality to the problene faced In thla volume. 

There are two klnda of deternlnanta that paychologlata are noat 
likely to overlook becauae both are outalde their uauai range of attention. 

One haa to do with culture and the cultural patterning of the environment 
that laposea upon participant a a form of reaction that la virtually 
obligatory If one la to remain within the culture. Thla aalectlve Inattention 
to cultural determination lu well Illustrated In the blew of Intervention 
that navtr paychologlata taka with reapect to the children of poverty, la 
the excellent chapter oj the application of learning theory in Day Care 
Centura for example, there la a dlacuaalon of the Ingenious techniques that 
ca~e be used to alter stimulus control over behavior In a fashion to sub* 
atltuta new reactions for old, to Isolate old reaction* from spreading 
to new situations, etc. It la taken for granted that the environment Is 
alterable and that what one does In school la separable from what one 
dees outalde of school. But if the sense of powerlessness In poverty 
cultures results from a cultural patterning of stimulus events that la fixed 
by economics, say, it can easily sweep the manipulations af the behavior 
modifier, gather than trying re centrol contiagenelee of rolaforcemoat 
by the expedient of stopwatch and clipboard, one might batter encourage 
the coamenity from which tho child comas to taka militant or revolutionary 
action to break the culture pattern. But the letter la usually not regarded 
as within the compass of psychological lnterveatloa. Is the psychologist 
oaly the servant of bio dleclpllno? 

Applied psychology in ltt vary nature la probably toe narrowly 
defined a discipline for waay pump neon. Often It needs the supplement 
of applied sociology end economics , or even ef nutrition end public health. 

The recognition of this limitedness Is now creating healthy ferment within 
the ranks of psychologists. 

Many psychologists suffer e coup amble form of myopia In thalr views 
of the biological determinants of behavior. Just aa it la argued in the 
chapter on cognitive devel o pment that environmental support and triggering 
la required for hereditary patterns to come Into being, no It can be argued 
that there moat be the appropriate biological atbstmata for cartels patterns 
of behavior aver to be learned. Aa various authors in this volume point 
out, learning la not In opposition to biological factors but rather Interacts 
with them. This holds for various phases of language learning, psychomotor 
development, end for aspects of emotional ami moral growth. In the final 
analysis, It can be said that, just as a failure to rocogalso tho full power 
of tho broader cultural environment laado to futile flddllag with the narrow 
one, ea toe failure to recognise urn's broader biological inheritance may 
load to frustration whan one attempts to chaage patterns of behatlor in a 
fashion that goes coaster to level of maturity or aature of the epee let. 
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5. C ommunication . There is a special problem about the writings 
of psychologists and other social scientists which is worthy of sent ion 
here because it poses serious barriers in the working relationship between 
behavioral scientists end practitioners. It is not simply that we 
psychologists write badly and thereby put off those with whom we desperately 
wish to co— unlcate: the potential users of the knowledge that we 

generate. To so— extent, the bad wilting in which we Indulge haa high 
and noble purpoaes. We are trying to show that what we have to aay 
derives fron theoretical considerations, from axioms that are rich enough 
to permit derivations, and that our conclusions rest en observations whose 
intrinsic limits we respect. So we speak with high qualification, with 
maximum emphasis on the £ 'vat Iona 1 rigor of our thoughts, and with 
minimum concern for coo— n parlance. It la also our way of saying, iu 
affect, that we are above the passion of common discourse, and for this 
reason too we cultivate dryness. 

But it — y be that we psychologists are also Involved in some self 
deception*. We — y in fact need our kind of language to help hold at arms 
length the isolated nature of the variables with which we deal. Our language 
may have the effect of seeming to reduce the world of behavior to the 
manageable dimensions of a chess gams . But because language also begets 
thought, the nature of thinking within our science — y be affected by this 
same dryness and illusionary — geablllty. However much we — y use the 
overly aloipllfled term "elicit" to describe what a stimulus does to behavior, 
wa co— not one whit nearer to grasping how In fact behavior is released 
or Impelled, how passionate acts of self«sacrlflce are triggered, how we 
manage to go along with a culture pattern whose very existence does not 
become clear until years later. Does water elicit the behavior of a fish? 

Yet is it i— finable that his behatior would ba appropriate without water? 

The reader is cautioned, therefore, not to succumb to his impatience 
with the pokey caution and stereotypy of our style of writing and thinking. 



The present volume was intended to survey the state of the art in 
the field of child develpp— »t and child care in order to determine 
guidelines for Day Cars. I have attempted to select from the remaining 
chapters in PART II*, so— relatively serviceable generalizations about 
both develop— nt and cara that might sarve at least as a first approximation 
to guide those who are working on Day Cara administration, on tha construction 
of curricula for Day Cara, and on the general philosophy undar lying such 
activity. Theaa will be set forth end discussed in the present section 
of this chapter, and then a final saction will ba devoted to so— general 
considerations about develop— nt and cara along with an assess— nt of areas 
that are critically in need of further cultivation if we are to have the 
knowledge necessary to carry out the tasks ahead. 



The reader will note that, in discussing tbn following four chapters, 1 
have taken liberty and deviated from the sequence in which the chapters 
appear in PART II. Hy own sequence does not represent any ranking by 
value or so— other criterion but was choaan simply for organ lest Iona 1 
convenience. 



IS THERE A CONSEN SUS? 
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Social and Kmotlonal Dtvtloptint 

The first point has to do with attachment of tha Infant and young child 
to an adult. For a child to grow Into a society such as ours ha needs a 
caregiver --one who will give care. This weans that there oust be an 
individual In the child's environment who both Initiates activity and provides 
c omfort and relief to him. These are two factors which appear to be crucialj 
at least from an examination of tha mass of litarature In racant years. 

It also teems to be rsasonably clear that tha child's attachment to an adult, 
la not a mattar of tha Quantity of contact batwean them but depends rather 
upon tha quality . Quality means basically the mutuality and exchange 
between an Immature and a mature human being. The bulk of research seams to 
indicate that such attachment la as rewarding and ( 'addlctlng"for the adult 
as for tUe child # at4 •'Hat there are few things that prove more traumatic 
for an adult than en Infant who does not respond Indeed, as Dr. Gewirtz 
points out in his chapter, the very act of reinforcing # baby in turn provides 
the occasion fot reinforcing the adult. 

A key problem In Day Cara is tha relationship between the child's 
cane giver and the child's appropriate parent. Where the child has a secure 
single attachment It seems to be easier for him to develop attachments 
to persons other than hla mother. Moreover, the forming of multiple 
attachments af tha kind that axiat In a mnroery do not appear to weaken 
In any way, the single attachment to mother*- a recent finding by Celdwell, 
et. el. (1970) too lets published to be Incorporated Into an appropriate chapter 
in thla volume. Virtually all of tha relevant studies indicate the l^>or tenet 
of the first year of Ufa for attachment, and some of the most recent 
work points out that tha process of attachment begins vary early, with feeding, 
eye-to-eye contact, avocation and reinforcement of smiles. Tha child Is 
highly sensitive to mutuality In hla environment by the fourth month, end 
responds to thwart*! or violated expectations of response, not only by 
distress but by persistent gasa aversion. 

Closely related to the problem of attachment la what traditionally 
la called dependence. Two decades of research on this topic leaves one 
with tha Impression that dependence la not a consistent trait but la 
rather determined to a considerable extant by situations In which tba child 
finds himself. Likely as not some children prefer and even create 
dependency situations while others do not. Part of tha Inconsistency In the 
literature also has to do with tha progress of the child from dependence 
«pM adults te dependence upon hla peers, and much of tha difficulty In 
making general last Iona about any child's dependence ie that It depends 
upon where he is in this shift end how well he Is effecting it. So, 
dep e nden c y is poorly understood as a trait, if a trait la is. So too 
la Independence or autonomy, which turns out upon measuremsat (although 
measurement yields high unreliability) not to be tha mirror Image of 
dependency. Probably, It will require a much mors detailed ecological 
analysis before It becomes possible to establish correlations batwean 
dependency or Independence and othir factors that era high enough to lead 
to any strong conclusions. 

Tha same might be about aggression in the young. Again, it Is 
quite plain that there are many determinants and that prediction will be 
need by taking Into account the nature of the child's present situation 
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Is anything but clear. 

Aggressive behavior 1. perhaps bettter understood than 
naaa at*, trait. Certain subculture* and certain situation. «PP«« to 
K L“r «S«Ur. of W o..f.o behnylor. For «n™P». " f 

••areaaive acta in an environment eeets to stimulate other, to comnit 
similar acta. Children are aen.itlv. to -heth.r or not 

are encouraged or punished and they *ct **0°* frustration 

that fruatration 1. the cauae of aggr.a.lve behavior. However, fru.trat 

ob.t.o.l,, Mr. con.tr.lnt. 

and sanction* against violating their norm# on aggreeaion. 

Anxiety and fear in children in a preachool setting are alao problew 

that must surely loom large in the eyes of * ose I proble- 

progran guidalinea. Unfortunately, the problem of anxiety la etill P 
n >v »holoalst. It seans tb relate to a Sanaa of helplessness , ot 

s^n,n: w. r 

. ennll Mount of nnnl.t, i. helpful In notl.ntln, th. otjnnl.., b.yonl 
which anxiety ie disruptive; the wore coa^lex t»je task . 

.ptiM. 23.tr if .*»•«> 

5KS.S *“« «t “*.h.« dL— for achieving 

success. 

Juat aa aggrasalv. behavior modeled by adult, or peer. produce, aggre.aiva 

b.b.„.r in s?asiLrsr-i£3Sr. 

and* the* reader will find m*h contradiction in the chapters dealing with 

!? K SSSl Wt«n to it later. Thera 1. a cl.a.ic finding of aome 

d^oda. ago by Lola Hurphy (1937) indicating a high correlation between 
aMrassslve behavior and sympathetic behavior among children in 

yss* «*u~ 

?££. J.‘5S “l* .ttlv/tlon level thee 1. ln.olveJ, .one .u.eep- 

cooperatively In tn.k. vbe.e de.lr.bl. ,o.l e.onot b. .eKl.vjd by . 
single aninal. One wonder* whether co^ereble situation* wight have 
comparable affect in arousing generous and cooperative behavior n c 

In concluding thi. overview on .octal and actional development, one 
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notea the dealee of the standard dogaas of nayehoenelytlc theory. There 
little In the recent literature on the vlclealtudea or even the stages 
of paychoaexuel development. Toilet training Is no longer a preoccupation. 

P aye ho ana lytic theory haa bean abaorbed and haa greatly enriched our 
understand lng of development. But It haa caaaed to be Influential aa an 
Independent movement . In place of the claaalcel concern with paychosexual 
development haa cone an lnteraat In agonistic behavior, control, moral 
development and ego functioning. 

Still nit a lng i n the literature on scc/al and emotional davelopment la 
an appracletlon of tha ways In which the rood and hlatory of a co«*unlty 
translates Itself into nodea of rearing children. We do not yot have 
detailed enough knowledge, for example, of the manner In which the middle 
class value of restraint la trananitted to and reinforced In the young child. 
A fir at step toward filling the gap la to ba found In the work of the 
Schoggena (1968) , of barker (1968), and of Keac and Shipman (1968) and of 
the llnguiata who have lean returning to detailed and deeper examination* 
of behavior acquisition. 

Development and Learning 

With r aspect to the role of learning in davelopment, there la little 
queatlun that the functional behaviorism expo used i n Dr. Cewirti'a chapter 
heightens awareness of relevant Issues. Hla emphasis on the inseparability 
or Interaction of stimulus and response would be widely endorsed among 
psychologists of divergant backgrounds. Similarly, hla emphasis upon the 
role of contingencies la also wall taken. 

What hobbles the application of auch a rigorous behaviorism la by now 
fairly obvious. All responses are not Independent entitles that can be 
taken out of tha context of ongoing action, to be brought individually under 
control In tha Interest of ■'managing' 4 behavior. Tha structure of behavior 
•a wall aa tha struct* ife of the stimulus world la highly organised, and 
neither cen be neetly divided into Individual unite for the convenience 
^ programmers of reinforcement schedules, aa even Dr. Gewlrtc Implies. 
Mor doea one have sufficient monopoly over the enviroimmnt of the child, 
nor ijjayli one, to play the role of exclusive shaping agent. 

Tat for all tha criticism implied. Dr. Cewlrts'a advice or. Day Cara la 
practical and useful. A mix of children of different ages may tempt out 
tmWiriwii from older children. So too tha dlecuaalon of tha Importance of 
keeping in i ind an objective that one la trying to achieve. But while the 
Ulk la tough— l.a M It muet be a behavioral objective-* the point la wall 
taken, and the axaaplea auggaat that one can either be vlae or foolish In 
the choice of criterion. 

Looking at the two chapters, one on emotional development and the other 
on learning, one cannot but be struck by the different atnataglea pursued. 
Work in the tradition of operant conditioning places major eaphaala upon 
tha Individual's hlatory as defined by the schedules of cueing and reinforce- 
ment. It disavows statistical procedures and choeaet Instead to examine the 
detelled hlatory *>f the Individual organism, gut tha axcaaa of thla virtue 
may turn Into a vice. For In tha present instance, if one ie to understand 
the history of reinforcement, one has to control the situations to such an 
extent that the work loses lta ecological validity. It achieves Ita intensity 
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by gamb 1 ing on a very small number of variables and studying them In very 
great depth but without regard for the natural habitat of the organism 
being studied* 



Quite the contrary view prevails in most of the studies reviewed in 
the chapter on emotional development* These are primarily of three kinds* 

The first fiousiats of large scale correlational studies designed to examine 
the 'aanner in which hoys come increasingly to differ from girls f or the 
children of hostile parents come to differ from children 0 f n0 n-hostile 
parents* Traditionally such studies have been satisfied f'*-' 

correlations between *40 and .60 and it is the rare paper indeed that 
contain* anything higher. This means that most of the successful work 
of this kind accounts for between a quarter and a thltfd of the variability 
in the data obtained. This is not to be dismissed , because such studies 
may gradually move in the direction of achieving better and better definition 
of variables, although it i* not yet plain whether this is the esse. A 
second type of study characterizes stages of development or courses of 
growth* Typical of this kind of work is the Flagetian analysis of moral 
development, showing how the intrinsic logic or explanation of growth 
varies with at*, or indicating that as children grow older they come to 

~ th. lr distance “ «?** T 

behavior decline with age and become more predictable as to h ir 
of evocation. The third type of study introduces alteration in the 
environmental condition and looks for changes as s result. One well known 
type of study introduces the child into settings in which violence is either 
being depicted or committed, and asks whether the child s behavioi is 
influenced as a result. 



Cognitive and Linguistic Growth 

Timing finally to th# chapters on cognition and language, some comments 
are needed first on the distinction between competence and performance* 

In speaking of models of cognition for example, Dr* Kagan quite Justifiably 
makes much of the role of self-evaluation in the thought process* His 
pioneering work on impulsiveness and reflectiveness in children sensitises 
him particularly to this issue, and serves hers, I believe, to characterise 
in a somewhat unusual setting, the distinction between performance and 
competence* Kagan operates on the assumption that the child, any child, has 
the capacity or tha competence to pause, in the process of solution, to 
evaluate the alternative* that are available. The child per forms, on the basis 
of this underlying competence in s fashion that raflects situation and 
predisposition. Thera is no question that ha has enough competence to vary 
widely in his pattern of performance *• a function both of situation and habit* 

This is not to eay that tha exercise of evaluation may not eventually 
change underlying coapt tenet since exercise provides th* opportunity for 
sharpening sk.lls related to eel Evaluation* Se that in good season, 
and with sufficient intervening opportunity, today's performance may ln tact 
affect toMrrow's competence* But there is a second crucial point in the 
argument. What happens when performance alters co^etencs? Her# we mmst 
pau8e for s moment and examine tha m# in ing of competence. It refers usually 
in cognitive theorlea to a capacity for generating specific examples of 
bahavlor by codb in Ing constituents by guidance of a general rule* The 
fiance in language, of course, is tha most striking example* Given *n 
mtlon to communicate and a grammatical competence, plus s lexicon of 
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constituent Morphines, one can put together Appropriate ly without error 
the sentences that are in conformity with what was int* U ; , a certain 

ambiguity which can never be ruled out. By this procedure c generate 
a vast nunher of rule-governed sentences of any length, for any purposes, 
in any context --Many completely novel to both ourselves and others. 

Obvious ly^ language is the sphere in which it is easiest to Illustrate 
the for* of competence involving the application of rules to the specific 
performance! to be generated. But there are others es well. Vygotsky (1966) 
describes the play of twin slaters, which bsglns when one says to the other, 
Xe* s play sister/' The essence of the game is that each of then shares 
all things alike, operates with complete reciprocity, and in every dis- 
cernible way follows a rule of equality of opportunity and of sacrifice 
and of performance. They arc sisters* but nonetheless there is etill a game 
of being sisters. So too with the issue of evaluation, in Kagan's sense. 

He quite properly assumes that the children he is studying learn how to 
perform better and better by virtue of exercising reflectiveness and tnat 
this works its way back into their competence, In the same way 49 having to 
clear up a misunderstood sentence Inevitably forces one to Increase one's 
competence in creating sentences. 

Amd eo it goes with intelligence. Virtually all theories of intelligence 
assume that ona is dealing with a set of capacities or competencies, and that 
the task of rearing is to make it possible for the child, first of all, to 
be exposed to an environment in which there are opportunities for and models 
of the forms of competence that are to be learned. That is to say, the 
well regulated child-rearing regimen from the point of view of a cognitive 
psychologist would be one in which there is arousal of the intention to 
carry out certain activities, such as speaking, comprehending, constructing 
attending, or recoding from memory; secondly, there would be an opportunity 
for the child to achieve knowledge of results in order to correct his activity, 
as well as encouragement or reinforcement to make it worthwhile in his 
economy of striving. Specific behavioral objectives become absurd in such 
a picture since what is important is that the child be able to generate a 
variety of performances rather than a particular kind of performance , 
nonetheless, in seeking to achieve competence one does look to behavior, 
much at the operant theorist would, although perhaps with a broader band 
of alternatives Included in that which must ba achieved. 

In the cognitive approach, stimuli ara treated as Instances of a 
general class, each to be coped with in its generality. The stimulus is 
only in rare casta, then, something to be responded to specifically. What 
one is attesting to do is encode it in soma meaningful way; thus, the 
principal emphasis is upon the notion of information processing as the 
basic analysis. For the cognitive theorists, the first task of an organism 
faced with an environment is to process the information, to sort it and 
categorize it in terms of actions to be taken or connections to be hypothesised 
and tested. It was Edward To 1 man who many years ago distinguished between 
cognitive theories and stimulus -response theories in terms of the lMge 
of a map room eiodel and a telephone switchboard modal, respectively. The 
cognitive theorist Is principally cones road with how information is put 
into maps so that the organism esn than gensrata many performances based 
on this structuring. The S-R theorist, in contrast, is concerned with the 
connections mads bstween input messages and responses. It is intersstlng 
however that in actual practice, as well as in the intsrpretatlon of specific 
experiments, the two schools of thought come closer together. The operant 
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theorist begins to consider the possibility that stimuli end responses My 
be generic, end that the relationship between the* need not be of a one-to- 
one nature, in which a particular resfvonse serves to produce a reinforcement 
that relates only to that particular stimulus -response connection. For 
his part, the cognitive theorist also becomes Interested In hov, at the 
initial lavel of learning, responses may taka placo without regard to broader 
Information context. 

It is precisely because of his concern with the cultivation of competence 
that Kagan expresses dissatisfaction with tha concept of IQ es related 
to intelligence. Tha IQ is a rough performance standard, designed for 
engineering purposes, to sort children into different grades . Rather 
than use this approach, Kagan urges that we view intelligence es being made 
up of constituent abilities that operate somewhat independently of eeeh 
other. In the manner described in Guilford's (1967) most recent bcok. 

This is probably wise in the present context since it urges that both the 
school and the preachoel attempt to serve the needs of the child in various 
manifestations of coeq>etenee and that tha relative Independence of these 
competencies be honored by giving the child an opportunity to discover on 
his own which things, or batter, which type of things, he does beat. 

Whather or not the array of special abilities prova also to be saturated 
with one general ability that has to do with ease in acquiring skill, Kagan's 
caution seems an admirable one, and one most likely to honor the individuality 
of the children involved. 

One further point in Kagan's chapter needs highlighting, that is the 
Importance of providing means of laarming other than verbal representation 
and verbal rtview— especial ly the means of action and imagery. Host 
analyses of curricula, from the earliest grades on, have tended to point to 
the error of providing an overly verbal learning environment with Insufficient 
opportunity for children to utilise nonverbal, effectively tinged, skills 
that involvt them in action towards objects and things and in the creation, 
transformation, and appreciation of imagea. These ere the materials that 
graatly enrich tha schamata of which Kagan writs* • 

Turning now to tha chapter on language, several special points need 
to be aside in order to relate it to some of the earlier discussion of 
emotional learning and the more conventional typas of learning theory. 

The more we have learned about tha acquisition of languaga, the more 
uncar tain havt we become about the mechanisms of learning and imitation 
that art presumed to be involved In the acquisition of social bthavlor 
in man. It sttms»for example, that whan the child is exposed to adult 
speech samples he extracts from them eerteln rules snd procedures that 
differ from adult speech and yet depend upon exposure to adult speech for 
their initial realisation (Weir, 1962; McNeill, 1970). In abort, the 
young child usta gra«Mtical rules which are appropriate to his stage of 
development, but they ere types that do not appear in adult impeach. Htreover, 
the child's ability to uaa tha syntactical rules of the language have little 
if anything to do with being reinforced or rewarded in any discernible, vay 
for the use of such rules* Indeed, the evidence ell points to the feet that, 
insofar as the child receives any ralsforcement or encouragement from tha 
parent, it has to do with tha child's semantic accuracy or tha truthfulness 
of his statement, end virtually never resolves around the syntactical 
J *^ Mr ectness of his utterances. Yet, the child grows up speaking e syntactically 
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la^MCible English that it trail suited to hit own speech community, even 
if it be non-atandard English; however , et the tste time, he uy be 
inexact in hit semantic us ego end per heps even incorrect or untruthful 
in hit statement. Whet teems to be inportent, then, it thet the child 
be in e linguistic eowunlty to thet he may be expoted to itt practices end 
e party to the dielogue within thet coonunlty. 

Beyond sheer membership within the speech consnmlty, the major 
determinant eppeere to be encouragement to use language in e variety of 
eltuetlone end for e variety of purposes. This ie tredltlonelly known ee 
linguistic pragmatics, which it somewhat in contrast to the study of 
either syntactic or semantic aspects of graamar, end is perhaps wit 
easily understood when viewed in relation to the functions for which language 
is used. Undoubtedly, there ere enormous differences in the extent to 
which children ere encouraged to uee language As a way of restating their 
intentions and their plana* Various invest 1 gators, notably Bernstein (1970) 
and Hess and Shipman (1968)*, have c'^eeaented that there are probably 
differences in social class patterns in the way in which mothers encourage 
children to formulate their plans in language am] the extent to which rathers 
demand a linguistic accounting. It has also been pointed out quite forcibly 
by Bernstein (1970) that the vary conditions of life within the restricted 
range of a ghetto or poverty cossunity may serve to parochlallce language 
and prevent it from developing a structure that permits discourse with 
partners who have not shared the tame experience within the same settirg. 
According to Bernstein, this type of linguistic parochial isu, the so-called 
"restricted code", provides a poor basis for considering events In llnguis* 
tlcslly coded form, Independent of the dir art experience of the events proper. 

Relatively little is known about the best ways of encouraging language 
development, or indeed of teaching a native language st all. 

It is known that vocabulary is alvsys correlated with educational 
level of the home. Ihs child from a better educated background almost 
invariably has s mors extensive control of words in the conventional lexicon. 
Tst, whan compared with the child from a less educated background, no 
dlffarenca can be shown to exist with raspect to grammatical concepts, 
capacity for syntactical complexity, or any other conventional linguistic 
■Attar aside from those extrallngulatic Issues having to do with the use of 
language in different situations. It seams, therefore, that the superior 
vocabulary of the child from the better educated background serves to 
assure him a mors precis a mapping of the world of objects, events, and 
relations. Should this be the case, then praa\«ebly It would be possible 
for such a child to use hit other gr taut leal equipment sure effectively, 
not only for coding messages destined for others, hit also for coding 
ideas that would be treated rat loo lost lvely and by reflection within hla 
own heed. 

In the chapter on language, Caidtn st al». offer sound advice on the 
regulation of adult-child conversation, and on the problems of language 
use* As to the former, the authors suggest that, in talking with children, 
adults avoid the role of interviewer and make themselves a resource in 
response to the child* They also urge that, in Day Cara sett Inga, the 
ratio ef very young children to caregiver be kept small, so the linguistic 
resources of caregivers will net be swamp sd by chair needs, and thus be 
unavailable to the somewhat older children* By the same token, the authors 
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point to the ljqx>rt&nce of el lowing the staff a high degree of autonomy 
aid stability so they can anter on their own terns Into a cantli.uoua 
ty^e of working relationship with children, one which Is beset 4 on the 
nutual interests of the child and the caregiver, rather th«n upon 
custodial requirements, ’-mere linguistic use Is concerned, note la aad* 
of importune* of respecting not only iho pittim of EFiglish, 

but also the child's tt n dialect and grammar, whether It be Negro English, 
the transitional mix of Chlcano English, or sons other pattern* Cultural 
plurallta, at the linguistic and practical levels, cannot be overrated 
ea a naans of giving the child confidence to talk about hla "own thing." 
The author a, with goad wldsoa, do not overlook 'Nihat" snould be talked 
about. They suggest that the talk canter around warn things— food, care, 
play and Ufa— and about natters that are important both to the child and 
the adult. 



TOPICS IN MEED OF DISCUSSIOW 



fest of the vovk that comports children from different socioeconomic 
backgrounds points to threa interconnected Influences associated with 
poverty as a factor In developemnt. The first relates to the mtnsgement 
of goal seeking and probluu solving, Including their more playful forms a 
Differences In the management of goal striving surely reflect differences, 
not only In psychological factors that operate upon mother and child but 
also In the opportunities and rewards provided by the culture* There ii 
much evidence to indicate that cultures of poverty do develop (Levis, 

1966), and though they may not be eaally alterable, such cultures are 
worth studying from the point of view of what, in fact, might alter them. 
Persistent poverty over generations creates a culture of survival* Goals 
become short-range and restricted. The outeider and the outside arn suspect. 
One stays inside and gats what one can. Beating the system takes the place 
of using the system for advancing. Such a culture gats to the young early 
and influences how they learn to sat goal*, mobilise means, delay or fall 
to delay gratification. Very early too, they learn in-group talk and in- 
group thinking. And Just as thsir language use reflects less long-range 
goal analysis, so it tends toward oarochialf sm, iking It increasing ljr 
difficult to move or work outside the poverty neighborhood and group. The 
cultur. of povtrty may b. • rich on., In that it 1. lntcu.ely parso, alizea 
and full of lawdiate rather than remote conc.rn*. The ia.ua 1. not one 
of cultural deprivation, which Ilk. avltamlnoele, i. to b. handled by e 
aaeelve dose of compensatory enrichment. Rather, the Issue !• to make It 
possible for the poor to gain a aenae of their own power, through Jobe, 
through coaaamlty'a activation, through creating a a ana a of future. Job*, 
coamunlty action under community control, a decent revision of pre*c.-.ooi 
and early achool opportunities— all of these are crucial, but Juat aa 
crucial la a aenae of the change In the time.— the Insistence of the powerlee. 
tnat their plight Is not a visitation of Pate but a remediable condition. 

If we cannot produce that kind of changa then our system, which nas 
worked fairly w.11, aven If exploltetlvely, elnct the Industrial Revolution, 
will he in denger. 

A second fator, aa already no tad , la the laaue of language. By 
exposure to mapy situations and through tha application of Many demands, 
children coma to uaa language In different waye, particularly ae an 
- ' Tmmt of thought, of eoelal control and Interaction, of planning, etc. 
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Again, the culture of poverty and the conditions of life that it creates, 
as well as the expectations It generates In parents and children, has the 
effect of leading seme to use the Instrument of language analytically and 
reflectively, while others ere not so affected* The result of a failure 
to so use language Is that It makes it difficult for the child to take 
advantage of the uaual forms of thought and discourse employed in school 
settings. In effect, where the child, by background, has been kept from 
developing a typical middle class analytic style, he Is slowly but surely 
excluded from schooling, and thereby excluded from access to the powerful 
tools of the technology and of the mainstream culture* He Is systematically 
made Ineligible for Jobs endowing him with either prestige or specialized 
skills. 

The third general issue in the matter of poverty and childhood has 
to do with the pet tern of reciprocity into which the child moves, whether 
he Is middle class or poor and dispossessed. What parents expect, what 
teachers demand, what peers antlclpate--all of these operate to shape 
both the outlook and approach of the young. The cowunlty thet has given 
up hope of advancing the plight of either Itself or its children signals 
this attitude powerfully to those who raise the young. Ihe culture of 
defeat and resignation that grows In response to poverty may be full of 
humor, but It also Is one that bars the young psychologically from partici- 
pating easily In the breeder community without feeling rejected, suspect, 
and Inferior. 

As I have seld, Day Cfcre Is not a simple matter of overcoming 
deficit. Rather, It consists basically of giving the child from a poverty 
culture some sense of hope and power about his capacity to use end develop 
•kills, about hie ability to relate to others In the broader community. 

By virtue of any criterion of equal opportunity and equal access to 
opportunity, the children of the poor --par tic ulorly the urban poor--are 
plainly not getting the quantity and quality of schooling that Is provided 
their middle class age -mates* By any consarvatlva estimate of what happens 
in the pre-school years, about half a million of the roughly four million 
children of each age yeer In the United States are receiving substandard 
fare In Day Care, nursery school, Kindergarten, guidance, and whatnot* 
Induction into the culture of failure begins early. Occasionally, we seem 
to make some gains* For example, the famous Wsstinghouse study of Head 
Start (1969) found that some nine in ten parents felt that the program 
had helped their children* Yet, we have not a clue *f what it was that 
led the parents to this view, of what in fact most of the children did 
either in school or after that would have led to such a sense of desirable 
outcome* Perhaps If we knew this, we would know better how to maintain 
the gains of Head Start children at they proceed into elementary school * 
Again, perhaps we would not, Probably, we cennot change the plight of 
the poor without changing the society that has permitted such poverty 
to exist during a time of affluenca* 

At a symposium on the "Education of the Infant and Young Child' 1 at 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science late in 1969, 
several common themes ran through the reports of research en the nature 
of this culture of failure and on the type of Intervention that proved 
successful. The first was that thare Is an enormous Influence exerted by 
the child's day-to-day caraglvar, whatever the program. Programs had to 
consldar tha mother as a major factor, but one to be worked with, not 
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compensated for* Thin is surely congruent with the body of psychologic*! 
research that we have explored In proceeding pages end which will be 
taken up In detail in the chapters following. 

?2condly, there was the theme that growth involves e snail stepwise 
acquisition of skill and conpetence on a day-to-day basis* Though thsorles 
of development emphasise principally the grsat leaps forward. It is In 
the management of day-to-day progress that discouragement or encouragement 
occurs. Intervention therefore must provide continuous support for the 
child j e kind of scaffolding that permits him to make progress And to feel 
confidant that he soon will be able to take over his own enterprises. 

Just as D*y Cars programs must not only Involve but also encourage the 
nether or the child's principal caregiver so too nust they provide the 
occasion for the child to nova successfully toward a sense of competence* 

The third thane pointed to the enomous contribution to cognitive 
development which cone* from factors that, on the surface, ere anything 
but “textDook^ 1 cognitive* They are, instead, such diffuse affective factors 
as confidence in one's capacity to control tha environment, hope In the 
future, etc. They too operate day-to-day end they affect the caregiver's 
need, which in turn reflects the nood of the connunlty In which she lives* 
Whet was referred to earlier as affective learning also colors cognitive 
learning, end both are strongly Influenced by the tone of the mother-child 
relationship* In a word the successful protest ten ef skill and coegreterce 
at the Intellectual level require# cultlvatien of e sense of security 
et the emotional end social level ee well. 

fourthly, it le now Widely agreed that the idea of “enrichment" 
pats the child in the position of e passive consumer. One study after 
erne the r has shown that. If e child le to benefit, be must be helped to 
be on his own, to opeaate eventually on his own activation. Wo progaan 
can succeed that ii built on the assumption of enriching the environment 
unless It also provides means for getting the human beings in that 
environment to take action on their own initiative, whether the action 
is in solving smell dally problems in the nursery or eoplng with the 
plight of the broader community. There Is something about activity et the 
community level that signals to children that It le worth their while to 
solve pwoblsms et the preechoel level. 

The fifth theme pointed to the wide range of alternative ways to 
succeed in an intervention program— provided only that it produce 
opportunities for mother end child to carry out activities that are 
som e what structured that lead to dlreetad action, and also assure the 
child some sense of security. There is no one ideal Pay Cere program. 

This should' be plain net only from the results ef the kinds of studies 
reported et ths AAS meeting referred to above, (Denenberg, In press; but 
also from the pattern of findings which we have been euamerlsed in this 
chapter* 

Although far more research is needed before we fully understand the 
ippect which poverty and other environmental factors have on human 
development, one thing seems abundantly clean efforts to optimise develop- 
ment meet begin et an early age for the child and include both his parents, 
pec tally hit mother. This fact, alone, makes Day Care an urgent issue. 

tm ; 
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Such prograaw, provided they are vlaaly planted, conducted Mid aupported, 
will surely ba a keystone la any efforts dedicated to creating 
opportunities for all citizen* in our society. 
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CHAPTER 4 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OP YOUNG CHILDREN 
Irving. E. ligel , Raymond Starr, Ada Sacrist, Joseph P, Jackson, Emory Hill 



Introduction 



This section deals with the development of social and emotional behavior 
in young children. This affective domain of behavior and experience which 
we popularly call ’'feelings 11 is admittedly only one aspect of human behavior 
which scientists conventionally separate, as they do other behaviors, for 
proposes of study. Such separation is, of course, arbitrary. Social and 
emotional factors do not exist in isolation but interact with other aspects 
of human functioning. They play an important role in how we learn, think, 
and live. The reader's task is to relate this knowledge to that in other 
chapters and thereby create his whole of human behavior. 

Since the greatest gap in our knowledge of child development is of behavior 
between the ages of two and three, many findings of this chapter have been 
drawn from research covering a rather broad age span. The particular behaviors 
we shall discuss were selected because they are first of all, central to the 
development of personality , and secondly, they are of practical concern in 
the group care of children. 

Many students of child development are opposed to Day Care because 
they fear that group care will damage or distort the child's personality. 

There is no doubt that it can. It Is also clear thSt damage can be avoided 
If provisions are made for enough caregivers who are sensitive «.o the areas 
of possible damage and have been taught how to avoid damage. 

This chapter will deal with those areas of the child's personality 
development which are roost susceptible to mismanagement -- they incite ~ “ 

- ■Attachment -The child's desire to seek closeness with 
’Withering figures 11 and "significant others' 1 . 

--Dependency -The child's tendency to seek emotional 
satisfaction from adults and to seek help with tasks. 

-- Aggression -The tendency to strike out to destroy 
or alter situations. 

-■ Anxiety and Fear -The sense of foreboding or fear 
which usually results from deprivation. 

- -Sex-role Development -The learning of social behaviors 
and Interests appropriate to me's own sex. 

-- Self-Control and Moral Development -Learning to control 
one's impulses and to delay gratification and the development 
O of concepts of justice, fair-play, honesty, etc. 
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Each of these systems of attitudes and behaviors is learned by the 
child largely through the child-rearing practices he experiences. We shall 
endeavor to describe how specific child care practices effect each of these 
systems. 



INFANT ATTACHMENT AND RELATED BEHAVIORS 

Research indicates that the attachment of the infant to his mother and 
other significant adults is a natural and necessary process in healthy 
development. The word attachment has been used to describe the infant's 
desire to seek closeness and contact with r W the ring 11 individuals across 
varying distances despite periods of absence from the individual. Attachment 
behavior may be demonstrated only occasionally and varies greatly in intensity 
according to circumstances. Attachments are specific, long-lasting, 
emotional and learned (Ainsworth, 1969). Because of their great importance 
to human development, the psychological consequences of attachment behaviors 
cannot be ignored in planning Day Care services for young children. 

Consequently, we will summarize some of the relevant research on the nature, 
origins and course of development of attachments; factors influencing their 
development; the relationship of attachment to other aspects of development 
in infancy and the role of attachment in subsequent behavioral development. 

For more detailed reviews, the reader is referred to Ainsworth (1969) and 
Bowlby (1969). 

Development of Attachment 

The infant shows few indications of attachment until he is about three 
months old. He then begins to respond increasingly to one person--usually 
the mother. Gradually, at about six months of age, he develops the idea 
that the mothers is an independent individual and he becomes concerned about 
her presence or absence. She serves as a "secure base" from which the child 
can move around and thus respond to other aspects of the environment. At 
about this same time, many children also begin to develop a fear of strangers, 
although this fear appears to be related to the amount of experience the child 
has with other mothering figures (Bowlby, 1969). Concurrently, the specific 
attachment to one person broadens to include others, especially the father, 
and other people who interact regularly with the child. The research of 
Schaffer end Emerson (1964) indicates that infants who had strong principal 
attachments were attached to a greater number of other adults than were infants 
who had weak principal attachments. 

Thus, it appears that the child's natural tendency to sv.ek closeness and 
the type of responae adults make to this behavior tend to contribute to the 
development of att&cfcnents . It has been suggested that the failure to develop 
attachments is a significant factor in the development of anxiety and feelings 
of insecurity and, further, that long-term effects of this lead to emotional 
disturbance (Robertson and Bowlby, 1952; Ainsworth and Bowlby, 1953). From 
this, one can conclude that Day Care staff must be capable of being "significant 
adults" in the lives of the children they serve. Considerations for hiring 
Day Care staff, then fore, must include those which relate to the quality 
and quantity of caregivers so that there will be a sufficient number of adults 
who, by nature, pay attention to children and Interact with them with some 
degree of intensity. Further, selection of staff should provide for a long- 
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term continuing relationship between each child and a caregiver* 

Separation Anxiety 

At about seven months of age, the Infant begins to show anxiety when 
he Is separated from hla mother, although he may not show distress In 
every day separation sltuatlona (Ainsworth, 1963; 1967; Yarrow, 1967), 
However, much research remains to be done before we can fully describe 
the ways In which Infants separate themselves from their mother. Present 
evidence Indicates that thla separation Is easier If the child has had some 
close contact with a significant person. In the laboratory. Infants have 
shown s lgtxs of distress and search behavior when left alone Similar 
behaviors were exhibited when the Infants were left with strangers but 
separated from the mother, Upon reunion, infants showed strong approach 
behavior after the mother's first reappearance and strong clinging behavior 
after seeing her on subsequent separation. However, the degree of distress 
waa relatively unrelated to the Intensity of attachment (Ainsworth and 
Wittig, 1969). 1 

Given that such reactions are typical when Infants are separated from 
their roothera, caregivers in Day Care should not be surprised to see such 
behaviors. However, since the evidence indicates that a close and intense 
contact with the adult enables the child to develop strong relationships with 
people other than his mother, the caregiver who la highly responsive to the 
child's needs for attention should be able to eventually provide the child 
a basis for a secure relationship. Further details on how the caregiver can 
provide such a relationship and environment can be found in the chapter by 
Beller In this volume. 



Attachment and Exploratory Behavior 



The relation between attachment and exploratory behavior has been 
examined rather extensively. Infants appear to use their mother as a aecure 
base for their exploration, Her absence haa been found to lead to a decrease 
In exploratory behavior and an increase in crying and search behavior 
(Ainsworth and Wittig, 1969). These effects are gveater in one than in two 
year old children (Co* and Campbell, 1968). However, exploratory behavior, 
even in the presence of the mother, does not Seem to occur In a monotonous 
environment although It can be enhanced in tnls situation if toys are 
supplied (Rhelngold and Samuels, 1969). Yet, a room with toys only (ss well 
as one that Is empty or one that contains a strange female only), leads to 
decreases in exploratory behavior and Increases in distress when compared to 
the same room with the motner present (Rhelngold, 1969), While toys and 
other stimuli (visual, auditory, tactile, etc.) must be considered necessary 
components of Day Care in order to stimulate the child in desirable ways, 
the caregiver must be alert to the emotional rele which she plays in relation 
to the child's willingness to observe and explore on his own initiative. 

She must also consider this role in relation Vo the child's developmental 
stage. For example, Rhelngold and Eckerman (1970) found that infants, in sn 
outdoor setting, tended to go farther away from their mother as they increased 
in age from 12 to 60 months, Normal detachment seems to be part of the 



* The consequences of long-term Separation are far more devastating; 

q ever, since they are not relevant to Day Care they will not be discussed 
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Infant's development of autonomy (see Bovlby, 1969). The caregiver can thus 
Increase the child's capability to explore and interact with his environment 
If she does not remain In continual physical proximity to the child when 
this Is no longer necessary for his development. 

Fear of Strangers 

While fear of strangers Is not a direct Indicator of attachment, It Is 
related to attachment behavior and 1$ } of course, relevant to the Initial 
contact between the infant and the caregiver in a Day Care center and to the 
employment of new workers. The knowledge of such behavior should be relayed 
to caregivers so that It will be Included In their expectations of probably 
problems which will need to be resolved. 

Infants at two weeks of age have been found to show differential reactions 
to strangers with respect to facial preference (Carpenter, e_t al^ • , 1970) and 
by nine weeks to react similarly to being held by a stranger (Ainsworth, 1967). 
The capacity to make such discriminations is important for the later develop- 
ment of attachment. Although Schaffer (1963) suggests that attachment and 
"stranger fear" develop concurrently, Tennes and Lampl (1964) found that 
stranger fear began at five months and peaked at seven to nine months whereas 
separation anxiety appeared at about eight months and peaked between 13 
and 18 months. Stranger anxiety appears to be due to a relatively specific 
fear of the strange (Freedman, 1961; Benjamin, 1963) rather than fear of the 
loss of the mother (Spitz, 1963) • 

Evidence indicates that certain experiences In Infancy are related to 
a lessened fear of strangers at the age of nine months when such fear is 
typically most intense. These experiences Include: 1) a great deal of 

mother-infant eye-to-eye contact; 2) adequate amounts of auditory and 
visual stimulation (Robson, e£ aJL. , 1969); and 3) experiences with a variety 
of people in daily life (Schaffer, 1966% Collard, 1968). There are some 
Indications that early fear responses have different consequences for boys 
than for girls (see Bronson, 1968, 1970). 

From this evidence we can conclude that the caregiver In an Inf art Day 
Cere center may Inhibit the development of stranger fear by holding, cuddling, 
providing eye-to-eye contact with the infant and by seeing that appropriate 
visual and auditory stimuli are provided. However, the caregiver should keep 
In mind the fact that some Infants resist careful, warm handling (for reasons 
not yet clearly understood). Her approach must be individualized to fit the 
particular child's preferences. 

Conclusions 



One can conclude from the studies on attachment that the young Infant 
needs close physical contact with a continuing bothering" figure who will 
provide him the needed security to broaden his attachment behavior to Include 
others as well as the desire to explore and learn on his own. The Day Care 
center should provide such a caregiver as well as a predictable, stimulating 
environment which will allow the infant to develop Into a loving, independent 
and curious human being. Caregivers should be trains \ not only in the 
O tance of adult-child-interactions for huesan development but In the 

bility of Infants which they will encounter in their daily work. They 
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f must be prepared for differences between infants which are influenced by such 

\ factors as sex and prenatal influences which lead to differences in alertness, 

mood and activity level* Further, they roust be prepared for short-term 
shifts in responsiveness, alertness, relaxation, etc., in the same child. 

We, of course, cannot provide all the answers about infant variability 
during the first few years of life. Whether patterns of infant responsive- 
ness are significant for later development is a crucial question which remain'* 
to be answered* The existence of Day Care centers would permit longitudinal 
studies that could contribute significantly to this much needed body of 
knowledge. Perhaps the most important contribution would be to identify how 
certain kinds of caregiving patterns influence later growth. Such research 
\ has not been sufficiently Supported in the past, but it's implications 

\ for Day Care are so clear that such studies c?ay now be possible. 



DEPENDENCY 

Dependency is closely allied to the attachment behaviors discussed above. 
Dependency is expressed by the child in his seeking help with tasks, clinging 
to adults, and seeking praise or attention. Some of these behaviors are 
expres<=\cns of emotional dependency, while others are "instrumental," that is, 
usually based on realistic demands for help because of the child* s physical 
immaturity. (Foi finer distinctions between different dependency behaviors 
see the chapter by Seller below*) 

In considering the development of dependency, one must examine this 
behavior in terras of age changes in order to determine which dependency 
relationships will produce satisfaction, the extent to which the child needs 
other people, and the kinds of situations in which dependent responses arise. 
Dependency is a somewhat changing phenomenon, one that begins with a par ♦ icu- 
i lar concern for the roother*s presence and affection and becomes increasingly 

generalized to include a concern for the preset cu and affection or others, 
e,g», teachers, peers and eventually, one's spouse (Hartup, 1963). In turn„ 
the rowans used to obtain assistance from others change over time from the 
general mode of clinging and crying in infancy to ever more direct and specific 
techniques of seeking comfort. By the age of four to six, the child can use 
verbal and physical skills to obtain nurturance. 

Dependency may not be related to age because other factors may contribute 
to maintenance of dependency behavior. Studies show that direct bid* for 
attention, such as clinging, etc., are less mature forms oi : behavior while 
seeking reassurance and positive attention are more mature forms of nurturance 
seeking (Gewirtz, 1948; Heathers, 1935). If children remain fearful and 
anxious, dependency behavior .nay persist. Emmerich (1966) contends that one 
reason dependency seeking behavior changes over time may be due to the frustra- 
tion that the dependent child encounters when his dependency needs are not 
met by the teacher. To resolve this frustration, the child may seek attention 
aggressively and finally develop a form of help seeking behavior which is In 
effect rewarded by the teacher. 

Thus, the more attention adults give to aggressive expressions for 
attention the more they may contribute to the maintenance of such negative 
social behavior. There is some evidence to support the argument that paying 
ittle or no attention to such negative bids for attention contributes to 
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a decrease In such behavior, provided that socially appropriate bids for 
attention are promptly rewarded by attention. 

The longterm effects of dependency behavior as expressed In eaily 
childhood, however, are not necessarily predictive of such behavior among 
adults, although more consistency is noted for girls, probably because our 
society tends to be more accepting of female than of male dependency (Kagan 
md Moss, I960). 

In short, all children are dependent, both on specific people and for 
help with specific tasks. How this dependency changes depends upon how It 
is handled. If Immature behavior is the only way the child can get needed 
Attention, then It will tend to continue. If the child is fearful or 
Insecure because of having too many caregivere or Insufficient care, he will 
tend to remain more dependent and more aggressive in his display of dependency 
Er.rly dependency does not necessarily predict later dependency, although 
this trait s.aems more stable over time for girls than for boys. 

However, it appears that when the highly dependent child perceives adults 
as not responsive to his dependency needs, this results in lowered amcuots 
of learning. It should be kept in mind that such reassurance may be 
necessary since the dependent child is less well developed in cognitive skills 
e.g«, conceptual and abstract abiitty--than the independent child (Vender, 
ejt al . . 1967). Several studies indicate that there is a relationship between 
the social rewavda available in the learning situations and the child*s 
motivation to learn. The findings indicate that children desire social 
approval and will work diligently to receive it when they have been deprived 
(see e.g., Gcwirtt and Eaer, 1958; Nakamura and Rogers, 1969). 

S ex Differenc es and Child Care Practices Related to Dependency 

Family size, as woll as the manner in which parents handle dependency, 
appear to have important effects on dependency behaviors, Amoag nursery 
school children, two and three year old boys from large families were 
found to be more dependent upon teachers than boys from smaller families, 
especially if they were overprotected at home. These findings were not 
significant for girls (Marshall, 1961). In another nursery setting, it 
was found that boys did not differ greatly from girls in the amount of 
over all dependency; however, boys were more likely to be instrument ally 
dependent, that is, to ask the teacher for help with a task. Girls, on 
the other hand, tended to cling more to adults and to employ affection seeking 
and reassurance behaviors (McCandless, et aU , 1953). 

Specific parental practices and attitudes appear to influence the 
maturity level of dependency behavior. Parents of independent mature 
pre-school children are firm, loving, demanding and understanding whereas 
parents of immature dependent pre-schoole/s are lacking in control and 
moderately loving or ambivalent (Baumrlnd, 1967). Highly dependent children 
also seem to have parents who initially punish dependent behavior but 
ultimately give the child the attention ov help demanded, although, again, 
there are sex differences. For ex&c^le, punishment by mothers of dependent 
behavior in girls does not result in more dependency, as seems to be the 
cas* for boys (Sears, ejt al. , 1957). (For further details, see the chapter 
below by Bel Ur,) 
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Children who have become highly dependent because of insufficient 
early contact with a responsive mothering person need more attention and 
care than children who wfre not deprived of effective early Individual care. 
This increased attention is necessary if the dependent child is to learn 
and if he is to seek to achieve. To ignore his dependency needs (for fear 
of "spoiling" him, for example) will continue to damage his ability to 
learn -- which, in fact, has already been damaged by the emotional uegle 
which produced the high dependency* 

Soclcaetrlc Aspects of Dependency 

Dependency behaviors influence relationships with other children. 

Children who are most dependent on adults are least popular with their 
age-mates, although the child's tendency to seek attention, reassurance and 
hflp from other children may help his popularity (Moore and Updegrafr, 

1964). Consistent with this result is Heathers (1955) observation that 
children between the ages of two and five show a marked decline in teache 
dependent behaviors, such as clinging, affection-attention and a P pr °^’ 
seeking, but a large and reliable increase in behaviors related to seeking 
attention or approval among their peers. Stimulation from the teacher 
bf .omen less lu^ortant than stimulation from other children. 

Personality Co r relates of Dependency 

Independent functioning was found to be related to curiosity in four 
year old boys but it also showed wider Individual differences In an Insecure 
situation* Greater curiosity va3 displayed In a secure situation by 
dependent girls, and in an insecure situation by independent gir.s (Lucco, 

1967). 

Dependency and autonomous achievement striving are not opposites but 
have been found to be independent sets of behaviors. These two dimensions 
are related, however, in that some children manifest conflict over their 
dependency Aeeda, that is, they have difficulty in accepting their ^pendency 
needs and also express difficulty in permitting themselves to seek emotional 
support. The degree to which a child is in conflict is directly related to 
his level of autonomous achievement striving* 

Conclusion^ 

It appears that dependency Is not a stable trait, although it rtay be 
fairly stable until the early elementary school years. The caregiver In 
th3 Day Care setting should net expect the quality of dependency seeking 
to be clearly age related; however, she can expect, In general, that direct 
bids for attention viil decrease with age whereas reassurance seeking 
behaviors will increase with age. Such changes in the forms of depen en y 
may be due to different reinforcements which vary from situation to situation 
e.g., from home to Day Cere center. Inconsistency in reward and Pun^hMnt 
for nurturance seeking seems to enhance dependent behavior, as do .eje.txon, 
overprotection and restrictiveness. For highly dependent children, a non 
nurturant setting may inhibit learning, especially of co^lex problems. The 
motivational variables related to dependency are pervasive and influence the 
child's intellectual development and performance, as well as ^ c ^f*'’ enient 
level. In a subsequent chapter, Seller advocate* a number of ways that 
caregivers can be iore accepting of the child's dependency needs In order 
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help them develop trust In their environment and In the significant adults 
who 3-a central in their environment* In planning for Day Care., we should 
remember that the inability to satisfy dependency needs often results in 
expressions of aggresolon--our next topic of discussion. 



AGGRESSION 



There is ample evidence that young children exhibit aggression directly, 
imitate aggressive acts, and fantasize aggression. Research in this area 
had centered on the effects of parental discipline on the expression of 
aggression, on the imitation of aggression, and on the conditions which 
reinforce aggressive behaviors. From the findings, it is evident that 
there are clear sax differences in * expression of aggression and the ways 
in which it is learned. It is also evident that children at all ages are 
more affectionate than aggressive (Walters, ejt.alr, 1957; Cruse, 1966), 

general Differences in the Expression of Anger and Aggression __ 

Between the ages of 15 and 30 months, children's behavior is marked by 
considerable negativism which is expressed in refusals to comply. Younger 
children seem to start more quarrels than older ones; however, older children 
become more aggressive during quarrels, Girla exy most during conflicts 
started by boys but boys cry most from frustration due to difficulty in 
manipulating materials* Girls reach a peak of angry outbursts at roonths 
and then show a rapid decrease in such behavior. At 36 months, boys have twice 
as many angry outbursts as girls* Girls are submissive or use verbal 
retaliation in response to aggression whereas v boys engage in more conflicts 
and use more physical contact in response to aggression (Goodenough, 1931; 
Dawes, 1934; Jersild and Markey, 1935)* 

In an early study of aggression, Appel (1942) analysed aggressive 
eplaodes in a nursery school. He found that among two year olds, aggressive 
behavior was evoked by the deaire for possession. Among older children, 
however, aggressiveness involved differences of opinion in planning play 
activities, alth >ugh there were many instances of seemingly unprovoked 
hostility. These trends were consistent for privileged as well as under- 
privileged groups. 

Differences in aggressive behavior patterns have also been revealed 
through the fantasy elicited in doll play* In one such study, boys 
showed more aggression than girls and thla difference Increased from ages 
three to five* Boys were much more hostile to a father doll than were girls; 
however, the patterns of fantasy for boys whose father had been away from 
heme for long periods of time was more like that of girls and markedly less 
aggressive than that of boys whose fathers hsd been home. No effect was 
noted for father-absent girls, however (Sears, 1951). 

The research literature clearly shows that young children arc interested 
in violence, and that this interest declines more rapidly in girls than 
in boys (Ames, 7.966 ; Emmerich, 1966; Feshback and Feshback, 1969), The 
decrease in aggression with r.ge may be related, first of all, to the child's 
Increased competence -- he Is less frustrated* Secondly, he is nore res- 
ponsive to soclsl approval as he gets older, and can learn to inhibit, die- 
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guiae, or socialize his aggressive Impulses. Finally, increased verbal 
skills give him a substitute for physical ways of expressing anger. 

So, the Day Care worker can expect to see aggression more in beys 
than In girls — more in younger than in older children— and more In the less 
verbal children than in those with more Verbal skills. 

These findings, however, leave unanswered the crucial question: How 

does the child learn to express aggression and anger? The evidence below 
suggests that such expressions may be Imitated or learned and that both 
forms of expression are largely fostered by the actions and attitudes of 
adults, particularly those of parents. 

The Imitation and Learning^ of Aggressive Responses 

Imitation of aggression. Most of the studies of imitation of aggression 
stem from the work of Bandura and his colleagues. They have shown that 
children readily imitated aggressive behavior exhibited by a model (such 
as a parent) in the presence of that model; that children exposed to 
aggressive models generalized aggressive responses to a new setting in 
which the model was absent; and that, children who viewed movies of adult 
aggressive models imitated aggressive behavior twice as much as children 
not exposed to the films, although imitative aggression was more frequent 
following portrayal by a live model than a cartoon model, (Bandura and 
Huston, 1961; Bandura and Ross, 1961; Bandura, et at,, 1963). It has 
also been noted that four and five year old boys willingly attacked without 
frustration, either a human or plastic clown following an aggressive film. 

More aggression was shown against the inanimate clown against whom verbal 
attack was also directed (Hanratty, elt al., 1969). 

Effect of rarental discipline on the expression of ag gress ion . Numerous 
studies provfdt! evidence that hostile parents have aggressive children. 

Bandura and Walter* (1959) compared child-training backgrounds of 26 
aggressive and 26 non-aggressive boys. They found that parents, especially 
fathers, of aggressive boys encouraged, or at least tacitly approved 
aggression and were more likely to have aggressive children. Loew U966) 
has data which would also support the notion that the environment which 
sanctifies aggression, even though only verbally, will produce children who 
are more phyfically aggressive. 

It tnay be, in such instances, that the child imitates or models himself 
after the adult model. It Is also likely that he finds his aggressive 
behavior rewarding and reinforced. 

Fiom studies of rewards, it appears that reinforcement for aggression 
increases the likelihood of more aggression (Cowen and Walters,. 1963; 

Hops and Walters, 1963; Walters and Brown, 1963). In fact, it not only 
Increases the likelihood of an aggressive response, but seems effective 
in shaping the type of response (Lovaas, 1961). The importance of reinforcing 
and rewarding behavior is further substantiated by a somewhat opposite 
finding on child behavior, that is, that children who are trained to con- 
structively respond to frustration, rather than follow their presumed inclina- 
rn to aggress, exhibit increased constructive responses along with 

I\i :reased aggression responses (Davitz, 1952), 
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While these techniques seem simple enough, they are often employed 
in an inconsistent manner* As will be noted in the chapter by J* Gewirtz 
in this volume, the shaping, maintenance and extinction of responses are 
highly dependent upon the schedule of reinforcement. Thus, it has been 
shown that aggression which is expressed by children from environments 
which both punish and reward aggression in an inconsistent manner may be 
highly resistant to extinction *ince the rewards are so variable (Duir and 
Parke, 1970). 

The sex and age of tha ohild, in addition to varying schedules of 
reinforcement, also seem to account for some of the differential effects 
noted for a given parental or adult response to aggressive behavior in 
children. For example, there are indications that the effects of restrictive- 
ness at home depend upon the age at which restrictions are imposed as well 

a3 the sex of the child* 



Restrictiveness during the first three years has been found to have 
lasting inhibiting effects on both boys and girls; these children become 
more conforming, less aggressive, and less dominant. In boys from three 
to six years of age, restrictiveness reportedly generated aggression but 
this was expressed in socially approved forma, such as competitiveness and 
indirect aggression toward peers. Girls from three to six who were under 
the most restrictions were aggressive and not withdrawn but were low in 
achievement mastery and independence (Kagan and Moss, 1962). Delaney (1965) 
has also shown that parental restrictivenese is correlated with childhood 
aggression, particularly in boys. 



Permissiveness also shows 6ex differences* Robert Sears (1961) found 
that permissiveness, based on ratings of mothers when their children were 
five years old, was positively correlated with antisocial aggression in 
boys at ages five and 12 but not in girls. 



Studies of parental punitive responses to children's aggression seem 
to indicate that this practice has similar effects on both boys and girls, 
that is, physical punishment of aggression tend# to enhance aggressiveness 
la both sexes. Sex differences were noted in one study which found the 
effect of maternal runitivewess on aggressive behavior co be positive for 
nursery school boys but curvilinear for nursery school girls* Girls of both 
high and low punitive mothers showed less aggression in school than girls of 
moderately punitive mothers. However, a follow-up study undertaken a year 
later, in which aggression was measured in doll play, suggested that high 
maternal punitiveness had actually produced as strong an aggressive reaction 
in girls as in boys but that its expression was inhibited in the school* oora 
(Bollenberg and Sperry, 1^51; $<? ars ejt al . * 1953). 

Gordon and Smith (1965) also found that boys who had strict mothers, 
i.e., mothers who were highly punitive toward aggression, had a higher 
incidence of aggressive response;! that boys from less strict homes. Th vy 
further noted that strict mothers who used physical punishment had 
aggressive daughters. A positive correlation between aggression In children 
and the use of physical punishment in the home has been reported by a lumber 
of other investigators (GlueU and Gluek, 1950; Sears , et ak*» 1957; fl^ndura 
-od Halters, 1959; Eron, et al., 1963). Thus, the answer to the question^ 
whether punishment of aggression reduces aggression se«ma to bu “no." 

IV* * fsas 
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Conclusions 



Summarizing the literature* we find that the frequency of aggressive 
outbursts are probably declining during the Kindergarten and the elementary 
school years* However* the rate of decline is less for miles than females. 
Qualitatively* aggression progresses from physical to more verbal expressions 
as age increases* The parental child-rear ing antecedents leading to 
aggressiveness indicate aggression may be learned or imitated. Parents 
with aggressive children approve of aggressiveness outside the home and 
are themselves more sggressively punitive* more rejecting* and use more 
physical punishment than parents of lees aggressive children. The sex 
of the child also makes a difference* For instance* mothers who are 
strict tend to have aggressive tone and non-aggressive daughters* Parental 
punishment of aggression, however* appears to be positively correlated with 
aggressive behavior in children. While frustration Is certainly a major 
cause for aggression* it may not be the sufficient or necessary stimulus. 
Situational cues may largely dictate whether aggression will be displayed 
in frustrating situations. Finally* it appears that a structured non- 
permissive attitude toward aggression leads to fewer aggressive outbursts 
than a permissive attitude* 

The implications of the findings for child care programs are clear * 

First* aggressive behaviors are learned by imitation of models as well as 
responses fo frustration. In the former case* adult behaviors* either 
in the classroom or on television* may become potential sources of such 
learning* Training of child care workers* especially individuals with limited 
professional experience* has to be carefully done* partlculary in reference 
to aggression* It has been reported that the less training and education 
child care workers have* the more likely they are to be punitive and authori- 
tarian. This would contribute to encouragement of aggressive behavior in 
children. 



ANXIETY AND FEAR 



Group care of young children can contribute to and maintain anxiety 
states. Separation of the child from his parents* his having to share child 
care workers with other children* and his experiences of environmental 
changes as personnel or physical features of the center change are the types 
of conditions that may contribute to the child's anxieties* Anxiety can 
vary in intensity and duration* and the group care situation can affect 
the development of or feduction of anxiety in the child. 

Effects of Parental Practices and Anxiety 

Anxiety seems to have its basis In early parent-child relationships. 
Included In a summary of the variables that characterise significant 
correlations hitwten parents and the child's anxiety are the followrtg: 
overly severe punishment and restrictions* the setting of unrealistically 
high standards* criticism of the child's behavior* inconsistency in the 
treatment of the child and labile mood evings in reaction to the child 
(Musflen* et, al. , 1969) * Sarason* et al, (1960) maintain that the anxioun 
>hild is caught in a bind wherein the parent threatens him with negative 
ivaluacions which may cause him to feel hostility toward the parent* a 
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feeling dangerous for the child to express* Such hostility, however. 
Illustrates the child's need to be dependent on the parent. These same 
Investigators note that mothers of anxious children respond to and evaluate 
their children In terms of their own standards and needs rather than the 
needs and values held by the child. The task of fulfilling these high 
parental expectations lead to anxiety and a negative self-concepc , Mothers 
of highly anxious children have been found to be more defensive, less verbal, 
and more dependent and anxious themselves (Davidson, 1959) than mothers of 
children rated low on anxiety (Adams and Satason, 1963)* 

The Relati on of Anxiety to Learning^ Aggression and Depend ency 

Hill and Sarason (1966) find that children who demonstrate an Increase 
In anxiety over time are also increasingly likely to manifest deteriorating 
intellectual performance, and that thil relationship is especially marked 
In boys. 



For boys, anxiety is related to dependency upon the teacher, inadequacy 
and insecurity in play, and immature game preference. Anxiety appears to 
be negatively correlated with direct expression of aggression toward others* 
However, this relationship may not hold when more dominating, highly aggressive 
children ore absent* Rosa (1964) finds that the relationship between 
aggression and dependency is positive if those very high on anxiety are 
removed from the sanple. In other words, low anxious children are low on 
aggression, medium anxious children higher on aggression, etc. with the 
extremely anxious again low on aggression. Dunn (1963) illustrates that 
lower class children report greater school anxiety than middle class children 
and Palermo's (1959) data shows that Negro children are significantly more 
anxious than white children (although he does not indicate whether his 
sample is of lower class children or not). 

While moderate levels of anxiety do not seem to inhibit learning -- 
and may, in fact, facilitate it -- it has been found that structured learning 
settings elicit better academic performance from highly anxious children 
than situations lacking structure* 

Conclusions 




An examination of parental factors related to anxiety shows that parents 
with highly anxious children arc prone to criticize the child's behavior, 
exhibit inconsistency in the treatment of their offspring and seem subject to 
marked mood swings. Further, the mothers of anxious children seem to be 
more defensive, less verbal, more dependent, and more anxious than mothers 
of less anxious children. Children who are highly anxious appear to be 
impaired in their ability to learn. 

The implications of these data for D3y Care programs, the personality 
of caregivers, and the need tt individualize the child's care seem too 
obvious to require explanation. Punitive end inconsistent treatment, 
unrelllatic expectations, lack of structure and direction all Increase a 
child's level of anxiety and damage his ability to learn. 
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SEX ROLE DEVELOPMENT 



Children become aware of sex differences at a very early age, and the 
selection of sex related activities which they choose to imitate obviously 
has profound implications for the development of their personalities * 

Early Awareness of Sex Differences and Behavioral Implications 



Two-and-a-half year olds have been found to accurately identify many 
sex associated objects and indicate appropriate preferences (Vener and Syndsr, 
1966). Brown (1956) and Kollberg (1966) found that the majority of tnree 
year olda they studied could properly label themselves by sex. At this 
age, some children can distinguish functional roles 7 ' and describe rx>ther 
concepts (Hartley, 1960). By age four, children studies by Kohlberg (1966) 
could label the sex of dolls correctly on the basis of clothes and hair 
styles. However, these children were between the ages of five and seven 
years before they foiued a general concept of genital differences between 
the sexes, even when pjreuts iaid they had made children aware of differences 
from an early age. Other differences, seemingly more socially inportant to 
the children, were perceived by age five, e.g*, males were viewed as “physically 
move powerful and invulnerable. 11 Matt (1954) found that four and five 
year olds desciibed mothers' roles to be housekeeping and child care and 
fathers' roles as related to earning a living. When parents “cross over" 
and one does the other's functions, pre-school children see che behavior 
as M helping“the other parent (Hartley, 1960). 

Biller and Borstelraann (1967) summarized studies of behavioral differences 
between boys and girls of pre-school and early elementary school age and 
concluded that boys were more object-oriented, more competent in physical 
activities, more aggressive, more achievement oriented, independent and 
dominant. Girls at the same ages were characterized as more person-oriented, 
more competent in verbal communication, more nurturant, submissive, passive, 
dependent, emotional, polite, tactful and neat. 

Effects of Father-abs enc e 



Since children learn to act appropriately partly by imitating the 
preferences and activites of the parent with whom they identify, many 
psychologists have been concerned with the effects, particularly on boys, 
of being raised without a father present In the norae* Fairly clear 
data have been gathered on this question, and the findings have obvious 
i mplications for:the Day Care program* 

Father-absence during the first four years of life has been found to 
be related to less aggression and less masculinity among pre*adolescent 
boys. Where fathers were absent After age five, boys did not differ from 
father-present b^ys significantly, However, the most masculine boys came 
from father dominant hemes (Hetherington* 1965). Similar results were found 
with a disadvantaged Negro groups pre •school father-absent boys were move 
feminine, less aggressive and more dependent than father~pre$ent boys. No 
differences were found between father-absent and father-present girls 
(Santrock, 1970^. Biller (1969, 1970) found that absence of the father 
y ffected masculine orientation and preference for masculine activities among 
reschool children. 
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Can the absence of the father be overcome? 

Santrock (1970) studied the Influence of parent substitutes and 
siblings upon sex role development. Four and five year old Negro boys 
without fathers were more masculine if their older •lbllngs were all males 
than if they were all females. Father-absent boys with a father substitute 
were less dependent than boys who had neither a father nor a father substitute. 

Observers, in general, have Agreed that when the mother actively 
encourages masculine behavior and preferences in her sons the handicap of 
an absent father can be reduced in severity. 

Conclus ions 

Children at ve;cy young ages are aware of many sex role differences. 

Day Care workers should expect such awareness to increase over time, with 
subsequent changes in the sex role behaviors which children assume. There 
are marked differences, however, in children — especially boys — who 
come from father-absent homes. Generally, this situation leads to more 
feminine behavior in boys. In this area, Day Care could provide fathet- 
absent children with beneficial learning experiences. 

Day Care centers have been traditionally operated and staffed by 
women, and a considerable percentage of children in Day Care centers do 
not live with their fathers. 

Women are not likely to deliberately encourage masculine behavior in 
children unless they both understand the importance of doing so and are 
working in a program and curriculum which intentionally Includes teaching 
of masculine activities and preferences. 

Ideally, men should be employed as of ton as women in cartglvlrg roles. 
Where this does not happen -- as is usually the case -- the program designer 
must include both program activities and staff training to compensate for 
the less of more "normal 11 ways for boys and girls to learn sex appropriate 
behaviors . 



The young child, as we have seen, has many social and emotional needs 
for which he strives, in various ways, to gain satisfaction. Yet, in the 
process of socialization, he learns that h\s desires cannot always be met, 
that he cannot act upon every impulse, and that he must learn how and when 
to make demands of others. It becomes necessary for him to develop inner 
controls over his own behavior. Inherent in this ptocess is the development 
of "conscience" and "moral" ideas and Judgments. 

The degree to which children develop Internal controls seems to be 
highly related to child-rearing practices and to the relationship between 
parents and children. Warm and loving relationships between parents and 
7 L 'ldren have been found to be highly related to the internalization of 
traint rules and "conscience development" (Sears, et al . , 1957). 



SELF CONTROL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Hoffman and Saltzstein (196?) found that boys high in internal controls 
perceived their parents as being affectionate. In instances of misbehavior, 
these parents impressed upon their sons the affects which such misconduct 
had on their own feelings but used fewer threats and less force thin parents 
of boys who were low in internal controls, Macrae (1954) studied boys (age 
five to 14) whose parents used strict control. While these boys also obeyed 
the adults' prescribed regulations, they were less likely thsn boys from 
less strict families to act on the bases of reciprocity or mutual considera- 
tion and also less likely to be influenced by the values of their age-mates. 

Research efforts have focused largely upon three aspects of internal 
moral action: ego controls (general moral judgment dimensions); resistance 

to temptation; and impluse control. Some of the major findings in these 
aress are summarized in the following sections* Included in the discussion 
also is the related issue of the development of proeocial behaviors. 

Ego Controls 

Studies of general moral Judgment dimensions indicate that moral develop* 
ment undergoes progressive changes over time, and that these changes are 
highly related to the level of the child's intellectual development. 

Between the ages of five and 12, the child's concept of Justice seems 
to gradually change from a rigid, inflexible attitude of right and wrong to 
a sense of equity which includes a consideration of the situation in which 
a violation occurs, Piaget (1932) has postulated three states of moral 
development : 1) a period during which justice is subordinated to adult 

authority, which lasts until the age of seven to eight; 2) a period of 
progressive equal i tar lantern, which occurs approximately between the ages 
of eight co 11; and 3) a period in which purely equalltatiar Justice is 
tempered by considerations of equity, which begins at ages 11-12. Later 
research has found these stages to be relevant dimensions of change but 
has found the chaage to be rauah less age specific* 

In reviewing the studies of moral development, Kohlbcrg, (1963) concluded 
that the level of a child's Intellectual development is a crucial determinant 
of moral Judgment. This conclusion was also substantiated by his own 
investigations • In ones study (Ibid) , he asked children, age four and older 
to evaluate the moral qualities of acts. In one case, the acts were devisnt 
but were followed by rewards; in the other, the sets were conforming but 
followed by punishment. The youngest children judged acts as good rr bad 
on the basis of the external reinforcement to the action. By ages five to 
seven, children assigned moral labels to the acts themselves. After age 
seven, children began Vo formulate answers indicating the concept of a morally \ 

good self* Kohlberg concluded that there are developmental degrees of j 

ability to think abstractly about generalized standards of conduct* He \ 

postulated that these cognitive abilities develop progressively from pre- l 

school age — when most moral acts a/e based upon externally dictated pro- 
hibitions against specific behaviors -- to preadolescence -- when the ootlvn* 
tion of the transgressor is considered and the child becomes more aware \ 

of the effects actions have upon others, l 

resistance to Temptation * 

Among very young children (ages four to six) the capacity to resist i 
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temptation has been found to be related to Increasing age and to be slightly 
higher In girls than In boys. Among this same group, children who resisted 
temptation showed high Impulse control in other ways, such as avoiding negative 
behavior directed toward seeking attention from adults (Sears, e£ aji,, 1965). 

Kohlberg's (1963) summary on moral development Indicates that resistance 
to temptation is positively associated with children's ability to blame 
themselves. One study compared four year olds who cheated in an experiment 
with :hose who resisted the temptation to cheat. The latter group were 
more punitive later than those who cheated (Burton, etal. , 1961). Similar 
results were obtained from 12 year old children. Non-cheaters Increased 
the harshness of punishment which they said should be Inflicted for cheating, 
after being tempted to cheat. The children who were able to ro.sist temptation 
Criticized themselves for deviating and may have been expressing aggression^ 
stemming from the frustration of having to resist temptation (Mills, 1958), 

Despite these findings, the ability to resist temptation may be dependent 
upon the situation. Low correlations have been found between cheating at 
home and cheating at school (Harfcshorne and May, 1928-30); therefore P 
punishment of dishonesty and disobedience may be effective in inhibiting 
such behavior only in situations where punishment is dispensed. 



From the evident, it appears that child-rearing practices and the 
cognitive status of the child contribute to the development of moral Judgments. 

Understanding the morality of actions in each situation depends upon the 
level and kinds of abstract cognitive abilities that th'* child has developed. 
With developmental changes in cognition from ages six to 13, a shift from 
reliance upon adult authority to mutual consideration of needs takes place. 
Personal Identification with parents aa individuals and fear of loss of 
parental love and approval are means by whiah the child grows from external, 
specific prohibitions to Internal moral generalizations. The development 
of self-critical abilities seem3 to accompany an internalized resistance 
to temptation. 

Im pulse Control 



Controlling impulses, learning to delay gratification of needs, and 
learning to use socially acceptable ways to achieve gratification are crucial 
to the development of civilized people. How the Day Care workers deals with 
children's needs and demands can significantly affect the children's 
development of internal controls. 



One major distinction ve can make in briefly discussing this important 
dimension of personality is that between impulsive behavior an ^ reflective 
behavior. The first refers to immediate, direct action to satisfy an immediate 
need; the lattev to behavior which follows a period of reflection -- of 
thinking about a need before acting on it. Whether a child is impulsive 
or reflective becomes apparent when he is faced with a problem in which he 
is uncertain as to whether he is to respond quickly or accurately. If he 
is more anxious abou^ meking an eiror he will act reflectively; if quickness 

of response is given more value, he will react impulsively (Kagan, 196G) , 

Yando and Kagan (1968) have shown that children who have ref lective teachers 



^ icorae more reflective while the students of impulsive teachers do not 
El\[CLe flr ^ exhibit this trend. 
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In summary, the characteristics which reflective versus impulsive 
children exhibit are th? following: reflective children make fewer 
reading errors, they are more analytical on conceptual tasks (Kagan, et.al, , 
1964); use inductive reasoning more easily (Kagan, ejt al. • , 1966) and boys 
at least may view themselves as more competent. Additionally, it has been 
shown that reflective children systematically eliminate incorrect answers 
while impulsive children are more concerned with responding quickly and 
consequently give erroneous responses (Siegelman, 1966; Drake, 1970). 

Finally, when peers rate their impulsive playmates, they are characterized 
a3 more "bossy, wiggly, chance^taking and showing off" (Sutton-Smith and 
Rosenberg, 1961). The authors feel that the ability of peers and teachers 
to easily identify such children is due to the "obtrusive value" of their 
behaviors ?,n the classroom. 

Development of Prosocial Behaviors 

Many current programs for young children have as one of their goals 
the development of generosity and cooperation among children. Certainly, 
such traits simplify the management of groups and reduce conflict. The 
literature of research in the development of such behaviors is quite 
extensive, and the interested reader is referred to the reviews oy Bryan 
and Lonoon (1970) and Krebs (1970). 

This discussion will be limited to some of the more salient generaliza- 
tions from the research, and is therefore, little more than a conclusionary 
statement which includes implications for Day Care, 

First of all, children tend to act with generosity because it leads 
to rewarding expressions of joy from the recipients of their generosity. 

If this rewarding approval is from people who are important to the child, 

Such as his parents, the value of the reward seems greater. 

Secondly, the child is more likely to be generous if the parent of 
his own sex is generous. 

Third, generosity appears to Increase with age, and gradually changes 
from Indiscriminate "giving" to carefully figured "sharing." 

Instruction to be generous may be effective at the raoroent, but having 
a generous model to imitate seems to have longer lasting effects on behaviors, 

A combination of examples and instruction *&y be the most effective way 
to produce altruistic behaviors in young children. 

Here again, selection of the Day Care Worker will determine the kind 
of behaviors the children will imitate, and unless the caregiver is "naturally" 
generous, such behavior is not likely to be prevalent among the children 
she works with. 

Conclu s ions 

Child-rearing practices and the cognitive status of the child contribute 
to the development of ego controls, mature moral judgments, the control of 

ses and the development of prosocial behaviors. 

:l\Ll j. 
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From the ages of ulx to 13* there Is a snlft from reliance upon adult 
authotity to mutual consideration. Personal identification with parents 
and the desire for their love or approval are Instrumental In the growth 
of Internal moral generalizations that relate to one's self end one f s 
actions toward others. The ability to learn to criticize one's self seems 
to accompany resistance to temptation. 

Sclf-eontrol implies appropriate emotional expression. Some children 
learn to control their impulses better than others and become more "reflective" 
in their behaviors. The obvious advantage of encouraging reflective 
behavior In children has clear implications in Day Care. Rather then eirole 
punishment cr obtrusive rr disconcerting irapuleivity, the carefully trained 
teacher would probably be more effective if she watcheu for opportunities to 
encourage and reward reflection. 

The social and emotional development of children is enhanced by the 
kind of environment created for the children and particularly by the behavior 
of the caregiver. This chapter has endeavored to provide helpful information 
for Day Care programs as this information comes from research knowledge, 
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CHAPTER 5 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRAMS FOR DAY CARE 
Jerome Kagan 



members of every well functioning society share a small set of 
basic beliefs which, although usually unspoken and unanalyzed, guide the way 
children are handled as well as what they are taught. These premises 
surface i r -to more explicit form whenever the society invents a new educational 
or child-rearing procedure because it must rationalize the new procedure 
and logically incorporate it into the structure of the basic premises. For 
example, one of the assumptions of American culture is that every child 
requires the love of his parents. Wheu bottle feeding became popular 30 
years ego, doctors and psychologists iielped the mother accept this substitute 
for aurs’tng by reassuring her that If she held and talked to the bottle fed 
infant he would receive sufficient affection. 



During the last decade our society has greatly expanded Day Care for 
young children. It is possible that Day Care services, which are currently 
ased by only a small proportion of the population, will become within 20 
years a modal form of child-rearing. The significant factor in this social 
change is not thet someone other than the biological mother is caring for 
the child. This type of arrangement is common over the world, for mothers 
of many societies have given responsibility for their young children to 
older siblings, gtandmafthers, aunts, and ,f hired help" because they needed 
assistance in the rearing of the child. But in each of these arrangements 
the parent knew and often had a close social bond with the substitute care- 
giver. There was an implicit social contract between the biological parent 
and the supplementary caregiver. 

The concept of Day Care in western society may be historically unique 
because the substitute caregiver Is often a stranger who never meets the 
mothers of the six, 12, or 18 different children for whom she is responsible. 
There is no binding social contract between the caregiver and the biological 
parents. Although there is no a priori reason to suspect that this arrange- 
ment is either beneficial or harmful to the child, many social scientists 
and government officials are showing sc®e concern over the possible effects 
of this form of roaring children. They are attempting to determine possible 
consequences of varied forms of Day Care, and suggesting curricular procedures 
to be used with children who spend part or all of every weekday in a setting 
other than the home, with adults end children with whom they have neither 
a genetic nor prior social relationship. 



The invention of procedures to guide the care of children must be 
Influenced by sone idealised goal that parents want to attain. That is, 
theta is no "perfect" set of experiences that every Infant or young child 
needs, independent of the type of adolescent the society wants. Most 
psychologists and educator* who are devising and using curricula for 
children In Day Care avoid the trying task of stating w hat the ideal ten or 
0^5 year old should be like. However, the similarity in tactic* across these 
aried programs suggests that the ad uc^o^p^ ; parents* and caregivers must 
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tacitly agree on what an Anertcan child should become and what it requires 
to get him there* 

Four* primary assumptions that give direction to most educational procedures 
can be stated simply, tost Americans believe that the young child should: 

(1) feel loved and valued by the adults who care for him, 
and develop trust in, and affection and respect for 
those adults, so that in the future the child will 

(2) develop an autonomous identity and believe that he 
can determine his own actions and decide what he 
alcne should believe, 

(3) be free of fear and anxiety and be able to enjoy 

(4) develop his intellectual capacities to the fullest 
and perform with competence on those problems society 
presents to him. 

It should be appreciated that although these simple premises may be 
shared by roost members ef our society, they are not shared by all cultures. 

The Japanese, for exaople, believe that a person should not be completely 
autonomous* Rather he should develop a readiness and willingness to rely 
on adults for help and support* Such behavior is usually regarded as 
childishly immature la American adolescents or Adults* Thus, all societies 
do not agree on the ideal psychological characteristics that their children 
should possess. 

Although these four premises are usually stated as individual proposi- 
tions, it is generally acknowledged that they are, in practice, inseparable, 

Most psychologists believe that a child who has been harshly treated by adults 
is likely to fear and hate them, doubt his power to behave autonomously, 
be chronically unhappy, and poorly motivated to learn Intellectual skills 
fron parents, teachers, or other adults. There is, therefore, a close relation 
between a child's early emotional relationships with adults and his growing 
cognitive competence. Since this chapter is concerned primarily with 
cognitive, rather than v;ith emotional or motivational development, we will 
assume that the child's experiences with the adults who care for him are 
generally satisfactory and will concentrate on intellectual development. 
Satisfying relationships wi;h adults are not the only forces that sculpt 
aoequate Intellectual development. There are important psychological principles 
to be considered in the construction of curricula for Day Care programs. 

Vfhjt ia Intelligence and Intellectual Development ? 



There is considerable controversy surrounding the meaning of intelligence 
and Intellectual development, and several seriously different conceptions of 
this word, to say nothing J the tdiosyncratic definitions held by parents. 
Some mothers, for exanvle, regard intelligence as the ability to speak 
rapidly and fluently; others believe it is the ability to avoid coercion 
or capture by adults. 

* i 

Briefly, there are four major attitudes toward the term "intelligence." 
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The first views intelligence as the ability to adapt to the specific environ- 
ment in which one lives. A child residing in an urban ghetto has to learn a 
set of habits to survive that are different from those learned by a child 
on a thousand acre farm in one of the plains states. The child who is best 
adapted to his specific niche might be regarded as highly intelligent. This 
definition has never become popular because it makes It impossible to assess 
the intelligence of all children on one standardized scale. 

Professor Jean Piaget of the University of Geneva, one of tha century’s 
leading psychologists, views intelligence as that set of processes that 
allows the child to adapt to the demands of his environment. But the major . 
demands, for Piaget, are cognitive, not physical, or social, Piaget regard. 
Intelligence as the coordination of raer*,al operations that facilitates 
adaptation. An operation is a special kind of mental process that permits 
the person to understand experience, and to reason about problems, Intellectual 
growth, for Piaget, is the continual conflict between using old ideas to 
solve new problems in contrast to altering the old in order to cope more 
successfully with the novel demand. The transformation of old ideas leads 
to a better adaptation to the environment. 

The ®ost popular American view regards intelligence as a generalized 
ability to learn a new idea or skill easily, regardless of the nature of 
that skill. Thus, a highly intelligent child should learn to solve all 
varieties of problems faster than a less intelligent child. The continued 
use of th® Stanford-Binet or the Wechsler intelligence tests, with their 
accompanying IQ scores, rests on this assumption. 

A final view, represented by Professor J.P. Guilford (1967) of the 
University of Southern California, rejects the idea of a basic and generalized 
Intellectual ability and suggests that we must analyze all mental functioning 
into a set of different capabilities. Guilford argues thst some children 
are good at memorizing words but poor at geometry; others are outstanding 
in reading maps but cannot learn to spell. This chapter Is friendly to 
Guilford’s position and argues that It is useful to regard cognitive develop- 
ment as consisting of patterns of change in separate cognitive units and 
processes. 

However, this analytic attitude toward cental ability is opposed by 
a very human tendency to want to rank order people and things into categories 
of good, better, best. We are not satisfied with noting that the rose is a 
deep red, but feel pressed to add that it is the loveliest flower in the 
garden. There are vary few cultures known to man that do not have special 
words to describe how coi^etent a person is, and these words imply that 
certain skills are better than others. However, the skills that are tagged 
as ’’better" tend to vary with time and social group. There is a strong 
disposition to use the word "intelligence" to refer to those talents one’s 
society values at a particular time. For example, in the late 19th century, 
Francis Galton suggested that people with extremely sensitive vision and 
hearing were intelligent. His view reflected the dominant brain theory 
of the day which emphasized the ln|>ortance of transmission of outside sensory 
information to the central nervous system. Today we emphasize language and 
reasoning because our theories of the brain have changed. But we still 
use the word "intelligent" to designate persons who have wore of those skills 
O t are considered better by society. 
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A word must be said about the Inheritance of intelligerxe, since It 
has become such a searching Issue* Many people believe that Intelligence, 
no matter what the definition) must be related to difference^ In organization 
of the brain and controlled by differential heredity* However, It must be 
noted that no psychological characteristic is inherited Independent of a 
specific environment in which the organism grows. Although human beings 
possess the hereditary capacity to be bora with hands, if the prenatal 
environment Is altered — as in the case of thb mother who might have taken 
thalidomide -- that hereditary capacity may not be evidenced and the child 
may be born without hands* Similarly, some children are born with a 
hereditary capacity to develop a form of mental retardation called 
phenylketonuria* However, by feeding this child a proper diet early in life 
this disease process is aborted. If the effects of heredity can bz altered 
for limbs and physiological disturbances, it is likely that the ability 
to solve problems on intelligence tests is also a serious function of 
environmental forces* It is not possible to state, given current knowledge, 
the limits of a child's intellectual capacities* SI nee most poor children 
In the United States grow up in environments different from those of affluent 
children, we are not able to conclude that differences in IQ between lower 
and middle class populstions are the result of heredity* 

finally, it must be noted that many children show dramatic changes in 
intellectual competence and in tested IQ across the first 15 years of life* 
Thus, there is considerable plasticity in the child's intellectual functioning. 
It is the belief of this author that the concept of intelligence, as used 
today, is too general to be of much theoretical use, and it is hoped that 
the concept of the IQ will be a less central idea in the future than it Is 
today* 



Although many investigators who evaluate Day Care programs, their own 
or others, use a standardized IQ test like the Bayley, Gesell or Stanford- 
Binet, they do so not because they believe in a generalized intelligence, 
but because IQ tests are the best standardized instruments available. Often 
theBe investigators do not have the time to develop evaluation instruments 
that might assess the many separate aspects of cognitive functioning* 

Many of these Investigators, together with psychologists and educators, 
often assume that language facility, memory, capacity for imagery, inductive 
and deductive reasoning are somewhat separate cognitive capabilities that 
are not always of uniform quality in a particular child (Karnes, Zehrbach 
and Teska, 1970). 



A major research issue then is the con. .uction of assessment procedures 
for cognitive units and processes considered in this chapter* In addition, 
since the child's cognition is affected by aspects such as social •emotional 
develop? at, we need procedures to assess motives, standards, sources of 
anxiety, and the profile of a child's identification with role models* We 
should gradually replace the IQ both as theoretical idea and as a score used 
to rank order children with more comprehensive and meaningful assessment 
procedures* 



This suggested assessment should certainly include memory, generation 
of hypotheses, "reflectlon^iapulslvity,' 1 persistence with problems, 
habituation In infants and reaction to discrepancy in infancy* Ideas for 
leasing these will be discussed, where relevant, below. 5uch assessment 
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should Include language competence* This iLear.a that we need to con- 

struct tests of recognition vocabulary ane T sentences In order to assess ths 
child's ability to comprehend words. We should also assess the complexity 
ard length of spoken utterances and spontaneous speech In informal as well 
as In standard ized contexts. 

In short, we need to develop a much more comprehensive set of assess- 
ment procedures if we are to facilitate the development of the entire 

spectrum of cognitive Competencies. Because this author believes that the 
development of this entire spectrum of cognitive cotqpetencles should be 
our goal in Day Care programs, it seems fitting to describe these Separate 
components of cognition, and to note how they might be acknowledged in the 
design of future programs. 



What is Cognition? 

Cognition refers co a set of units and a set of processes that manipulate 
these units in the complex phenomena popularly called thought. The first 
function of cognitive activity is to help the child rake sense of his 
experiences. If he witnesses an unusual event he does not Instantly understand, 
he reaches back into hia mind to puil out an explanation that will put him 
a* ease again. The solving of such problems requires a rich repertoire of 
knowledge and a desire to understand the unusual. A second function of 
cognition is to communicate thoughts and wishes to others. Finally, 
cognition permits the pleasure that comes from having a good idea, which is 
one of the basic sources of joy nature has permitted man. 

A oaeful approach to cognition asks four questions: 

(1) What are the units Involved in cognition? 

(2) What are the dynamic processes that manipulate the units? 

(3) What are the purposes of cognition? 

(4) How does cognition develop? 

The growth of a tree provides a helpful analogy. The tree's units are 
its leaves, branches, trunk and roots; ivs basic processes are absorption 
of chemicals from the ground and energy from the sun, internal transmission 
of fluids, and the production of chlorophyll. The purpose of all this 
activity is to allow the tree to grow, resist disease, and remain healthy 
for the longest possible time, and this growth pesses through a series of 
stages that begins with a seed and ends with a 100 foot mature plant. 

However, there is still much systery surrounding the mechanisms of growth 
for both tiee and child. 



The units in cognition . The basic units consist primarily of schemata, 
images, symbols, concepts, and rules. 



The schema. The schema, which is the child's first acquired cognitive 
unit, is a representation of the central aspects of an event. The schema 
im neither an Image nor a photographic copy of the event, but resembles 
I nVr blueprint in preserving the arrangement of a small set of significant 
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elements. If the reader Imagines his childhood home or a favorite restaurant 
he will note that the representation highlights a few critical features, 
perhaps an unusual painting or an odd chair. The critical elements provide 
distinctiveness, for the schema resembles the cartoonist's caricature in its 
exaggeration of the most salient elements of a person's face. 

During fearly Infancy, the significant elements of an object can Include 
the sensory representations of the Infant's actions toward the object. Thus, 
a baby can represent, or com* to know, his favorite rattle through Its 
visual appearance, as well as through nis actions toward it. Both Piaget 
(1952, 1954) and Professor Bruner oi Harvard University (1966, 1968) 
emphasize the iiqportance of sensor imotor actions with objects for the Infant's 
cognitive growth. Piaget talks of the acquisition of sensorimotor schemes; 
Bruner speaks of the enact ive inode of understanding the world. Most 
curriculum programs for Infanta in Day Care follow the persuasive arguments 
of Piaget and Bruner and consequently, there is a heavy emphasis on play with 

attractive objects. Many child educators including Weikart (1969) , 

Gordon (1969), Dunham (1969), Caldwell (1968), and Keister (1969) encourage 
the caregiver to give the infant toys he can shake, rattle, push, and pull. 

It is assumed that these experiences not only teach the infant about the 
object, but also, as a dividend, persuade the infant that he can have an 
Instrumental effect upon the world. The single most common element in all 
Day Care programs for infants in the United States is the presence of toys 
that invite the infant to manipulate them and provide hLa with distinctive 
sensory feedback. Although this procedure seems intuitively reasonable 
to us, and follows from the writings of Piaget and Bruner, it should be 
pointed ou t that It is not obvious to all parents and professionals. Some 
Dutch physicians In the eastern part of the Netherlands tell mothers not to 
give the baby toys to play with and suggest that they minimize the amount 
of stimulation and play that the Infant e:^>erlences during the first eight 
to 12 months of life. Although these children seem Intellectually adequate 
at age five, they are retarded on the Cattell Intelligence test at one 
year of age (Rebelsky, n.d.}. 

Imagea,_ A schema Is not synonymous with a visual image, for the child 
can have schemata for voices, melodies, odors, and textures. The image Is 
a special and more elaborate structure which Is related to the schema and 
more easily manipulated. However, like the schema, It preserves the unique 
pattern of physical qualities in the event. Perhaps the best v*y to regard 
the relation between schema and image is to view the former as the baalc 
skeleton from which a more holistic representation is built. A schema Is 
used to construct an Image when cognitive processes perform work on ofc act 
on the schema. Bruner (1966) has suggested that the image develops later 
in development, sometime after the first year, and refers to this period 
as the lkonlc stage of development. 



Symbols . Symbols are different from both schema and images, because 
they are arbitrary representations of specific events in the world. The 
best example Is thi name for a letter, a number or animal. A child who 
can name the arbitrary patterns of lines we designate at the letter M 
and can point to an M when asked, possesses the symbol for that alphabetic 
letter. Symbolic function typically begins around 18 months of age but can 
emerge as early as one year. Most Day Care programs encourage the development 
of symbol*, especially linguistic symbols, by encouraging the caregiver 
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to begin to name objects In the child's environment as soon as the teacher 
feels the child can understand them. 

Concepts . All concepts are symbols but they are much more than that, 

A concept stands for a set of comoon characteristics among a group of 
related schemata, Images, or symbols. A concept Is a representation of 
features common to a variety of experiences. Consider the drawing of a 
cro^s. Thr eight loonth old Infant represents the cross as a schema . The 
three year old, who may call It a cross, represents it as a symbol . The 
adolescent who regards It as the cross of Christianity and Imposes or. it 
a host of associations involving religion and church possesses the concept 
of cross. A concept is not always tied to a verbal name or language 
category and some concepts can represent common sensations or images. 

Concepts differ in complexity, or the number of dimensions needed to 
define them, as well as their accessibility to consciousness. 

One of the serious conceptual difficulties pte-school children have is 
the tendency to regard a concept's meaning as absolute, rather than rela- 
tive. When the four year old first learns the concept dark, he regards it 
as desctlptlve of an absolute class of color — black and related dark hues. 
The phrase "dark yellow" makes no sense to him, for dark signified dark 
coLors, not relative darkness. One can readily see the difficulty that 
might ensue when a teacher is trying to communicate about the relative 
magnitude of numbers. The child learns that one and two are small numbers 
and the young child may not understand the question: "Which is larger, 
one or two? 1 ' It is important to teach the child to appreciate both the 
absolute and relative qualities of many concepts and to persuade him that 
the same concept can have several different meanings. This gonl can be 
Facilitated by procedures that persuade s child thst familiar things like 
newspapers, oranges, or even himself can be regarded in different ways. 

An orange is a good thing to eat, but a bad thing to bounce. The child, 
himself, is many things: he is a boy, the son of a father, possibly the 

smallest child in the family, oi' the largest child in his classroom, 

Professor Irving Sigel of the State University 0 f New York at Buffalo 
(Boger and Sigel, 1970) has demonstrated that it is possible to train the 
young child to appreclste the various dimensions of concepts, and this 
seems to enhance the acquisition of concrete operations. Many curriculum 
programs explicitly provide training in relative concepts (Palmer, 1969, 

1970; Schaefer aud Aronson, 1971), 

Rules . There are two kinds of rules. One type states a relation 
between two concepts. The rule ‘Wter is wet" states that the concepts 
wa ter and wet are related, because one of the dimensions of water is the 
quality '^wetness," Similarly* the rule "showers occur in summer" states 
a relation between two concepts, A second type of rule is a mental procedure 
or routine imposed on two or more concepts to ppoduce a new one, Multipli- 
cation is a rule imposed on two numbers to produce a third. We call these 
rules transformations , Piaget claims that there are stages in the acquisition 
of rules. The appearance of stages in the child's thougl t can result from 
the fact that rules that sre learned Initially are difficult to replace. They 
stubbornly resist retirement for they have been effective in the past, A 
child's rule, like a scientific theory, is never replaced by criticism alone, 
only by a bettor set of concepts and rules, 

performed a developmental 
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analysis of concepts and rules* FLavell suggests that cognitive development 
can proceed in five different ways -- through addition , s ubstitution , 
mo dificatio n, i nclusion and m ediation * In addition, the child merely adds 
a new idea to Ms structure of facts (o.g*, he learns that baby swans are 
c/.lled cygnet^T, In substitution, a new idea replaces an older one (e.g., 
the seven year old learns that a giver amount of candy remains the same 
amount regardless of tiow iwmy pieces it i$ broken into). In modification, 
an old idea is transformed (e.g*, the child learns that all men are not 
daddies, only men who have children). In inclusion* an idea is related tc 
a larger set of integrated beliefs; a concept that was initially separate 
is Integra* ad into a larger system (e.g*, the child learns that plants are 
al60 regarded as living, where previously he t'.ought that only animals were 
alive)* Finally, in mediation; an idea suggests another idea, but is not a 
part of it (e.g*, the child learns to give himself verbal instructions to 
slow down and he careful while he is doing an arithmetic problem, and this 
•elf-instruction helps his performance, although it is not part of the per- 
formance) . 

A crucial research issue concern.? the hypothesis that there is a major 
shift in the child # s quality of cognitive organisation and attenfcional 
capacity between five and seven years of age* This change focuses on the 
child's capacity to attend to and retrieve events* ^Sheldon White (1965) 
has argued most vigorously for hhis idea* Inquiry into the validity of 
this hypothesis should be supported because it implies that curriculum 
programs should be tailored to the child’s position on this developmental 
transition* If the hypothesis has validity then we need sensitive procedures 
to assess each child's position during this important psychological transition. 

Implications for Curricula with Young Children 

The above analysis of concepts and rules has important implications for 
changes in existing curricula and for the invention of new ones* The single 
major criticism of existing curricula is the heavy emphasis on teaching 
verbal concepts and rules, with minimal appreciation of the variety of concepts 
end rules, and minimal acknowledgment that the child's developmental atage 
is an important determinant of his ability to understand a new cognitive unit* 
One of the major missions of this chapter is a plea to new curriculum makers 
to attend to these ideas* Both teacher and curriculum maker should 
systematically analyze the major concepts to be presented to the child* 

Concepts differ in essential dimensions and tutors should work first with 
those dimensions that the child already knows* 

Curriculum programs should be designed to compare *nd contrast related 
concepts that the young child knows, like boy and man, water and ocean, 
fruit and vegetable and to encourage the child to generate the essential 
dimensions of each idea* Curricula should provoke the child to analyze 
the essential dimensions of popular concepts. There will bn disagreement 
among the children on the central dimensions and the teacher can use this 
disagreement to discuss the fact that children and adults have different 
points of view on everyday issues* The teacher who gains an easy competence 
at this analysis will be in firmer control of her presentations, more 
confident of her ability, and in a much better position to diagnose blocks 
in learning when they occur* There is an enormous benefit to be gained 

the dally application of an analysis of conceptual dimensions, and 
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diagnosis of the child's state of understanding. 

Cognitive processes . The basic units of schema* image, symbol, concept* 
and rule, have been defined and we turn now to the cognitive processes that 
manipulate these units in thought. Cognitive processes include two general 
types, undirected and directed. Undirected thinking refers tc free associa- 
tions, dreams, fantasies; the free flow of thoughts that occur continually as 
tile child walks home or stares out the window. Directed thinking* by sharp 
contrast* refers to the processes thac occur when the child tries to solve 
a problem that ic given to him or one he has set for himself. He knows 
there is a solution to the problem and he knows when he has arrived at an 
answer. This problem solving process typically involves the following 
sequence: comprehension of the problem* memory* generation of possible 

solutions* evaluation* deduction* and, under special circumstances, reporting 
the answer to someone. Each of these processes Is important and many 
curriculum pregrams have neglected one or more of them. 

It is helpful to appreciate the general changes that occur during the 
period one through eight years of age. The richness of the child's supply 
of symbols* concepts* and rules increases each year and these units undergo 
continual reorganization as & function of experience* The child becomes 
Increasingly concerned with the amount of agreement between his concepts 
and those of others* and he becomes more apprehensive about making mistakes. 
His ability to remember things and to retrieve whcit he knows improves 
dramatically* But perhaps the most Important change is that he begins to 
approach the adult level in his conception of problems and the rules he 
activates to ^olve them* 

Curriculum planning * There are several Implications that follow from 
this discussion. First, curriculum programs for pre-school children should 
acknowledge the liqport&nce of ill the cognitive units snd processes discussed 
in this chapter and not devote exclusive tutorial attention to vocabulary 
building, which Is a common curriculum emphasis* Second, a concept should 
be presented as part of a richly interconnected set of concepts that 18 
related to a problem and not introduced to the child in Isolation* We 
hope that the concepts taught in Day Care progiam » will have the characteris- 
tics of breadth and want the child to realize that the salient determinants 
of a concept depend on its functions* Also* the child bhould be able to 
use those concepts ir the solving of problems* Curriculum planning should 
involve presentations of attributes of concepts in many modalities. For 
example* suppose the concept to be acquired is "living* 1 ' The central 
dimensions of this concept are irritability* mobility, and capacity to re» 
produce* Verbal presentation of the attribute should be presented* but also 
the child should abl<* to use the haptic mode in order to understand 
this dimension* Similarly* if the concept of "wind” Is to be introduced , 
it should be presented simultaneously along with the concepts of water* 
storm* hurricane* and the generalized concept of air* It Is important that 
the tules that involve the concept "wind" be presented* such as* air causes 
things to move, air flows* and air contains water. Concepts should be 
used as part of a system* 

It is also Important to give the child practice in the generation of 
JVJ^ae* a disposition often labeled curiosity* Inability to generate 
^‘‘njpo these* is occasionally due to fear; ho*ev*r*< equally often it is due 
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to the absence of a mental Set one that provokes the child to try to under- 
stand the unusual, to explore new cbjecte. 

Comprehension of the Problem 

Understanding the problem, which must be the first process In problem 
solving, requires selective attention to the salient aspects of an event 
and organized Interpretation of the Information In the event* Many problems 
are presented in the verbal mode and, therefore, the richer the child* s 
vocabulary and language concepts, tile more successful his understanding. 

This Is one reason why the majority of preschool curriculum programs 
emphasize the teaching of language, (See Deutsch, 1967; Schaefer and 
Aronson, )971), However, If the child becomes accustomed to using only 
language * o understand and think about a problem, he may fail to develop 
other strategies. Problems should be presented occasionally in non-verbal 
modes. Including visual imagery and action (see Blank, 1970, 1971), 

The young child has some difficulty focusing attention on more than 
one event at a time. If he tries to listen or watch many things at once, 
he often becomes confused. The teacher should appreciate this vulnerability 
in the young child and try co guarantee that she has the child* s attention 
when she Is talking to him. The best way to accomplish this goal is to 
have an adult working with o»ly a small group of children. Since it is 
impossible to have a half dozen certified teachers in ev*ry Day Care center, 
parcprofesslonals must be used. Mothers, older children, college and high 
school students are an excellent reservoir of needed talent and help. 

These problems give rise to the need for procedures to assess; 



(1) Persistence with problems - We wish to assess the child’s 
tendency to continue to work at a meaningful problem 
despite the fact that he is unable to solve the problem 
at the moment. The major obstacle in devising this kind 
of test procedure is the creation of a problem that is of 
optimal interest to all children, regardless of their racial, 
ethnic, or socioeconomic position* 

(2) Habituation in infants - Rate of habituation to meaningful 
and non-meaningful attmuli in the young infant is one of 
the most Important constructs to assess during the opening 
two years of life. Infants over four months of age show 
gradual habituation to repetitions of visual and auditory 
8 timuli and failure to display habituation may reflect 
deviant intellectual development, 

(3) Reaction to discrepancy in ^Infancy - The child’s disposition 
to react to a transformation of a habituated stimulus with a 
longer orientation or an emotional response (like vocaliza- 
tion or smiling) is an Important index of his cognitive 
development. Test procedures to evaluate thit disposition, 
should be constructed. 



Memory refers to the storage of experience. There are two major 



Memory 
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memory processes, short-term and long-term memory. Information In short- 
term memory Is typically available for 15 to 30 seconds as, for example. 

In the easy forgetting of a new telephone number after It has been 
dialed. Unless one makes a special effort to transfer the perceived 
Information to long-term memory some or all of it will be lost. Young 
children display a poor memory because (a) they have a less adequate set 
of cognitive units to label and "chun!; ' Information and place It In long 
term memory, (b) they have not learned the trick of rehearsal and do not 
spontaneously repeat events to themselves In order to aid long-term memory 
and, (c) they are not efficient at retrieving what they knew. The teacher 
should Initiate exercises In which the child Is taught memory tricks, ways 
of grouping words , numbers, or pictured and strategies of free associating 
that will aid later recall. Anxiety also Impairs memory by Interfering with 
focused attention. Teachers and curricula cen help the child develop 
strategies for placing new knowledge in memory as well as for searching 
memory when the time comes for retrieval 0 f what he knows. Farther, we 
should construct standardized tests to assess the child's ability to 
hold information In memory, and a series of Immediate memory tests with 
both meanli-gful and non-meanlngful material. 

Generation of Ideas 

The comprehension of a problem and remembering It are typically the 
first two processes In any problem solving sequence. The third process 
Is the generation of possible solutions, the Inventing of alternative ways 
to solve the problem. The child Is motivated to seek solutions whenever 
he comes across a problem or situation he does not understand, or a 
problem for which he does not have an Immediate answer. The child sees 
his mother weeping or watches a bird unable to fly. These events create 
a state of uncertainty because he cannot explain the event. He wants to 
resolve this uncertainty, to understand the experience, and so he dips 
Into his reservoir of knowledge and searches for cognitive units that will 
allow him to explain what he has seen {Hunt, 1963). One of the major 
obstacles to the generation of good ideas Is the possession of oellefs 
that conflict with good solutions. A set of firmly held Ideas that are 
Inconsistent with the required solution can lead to rejection of the 
creative Idea, should It occur. Anxiety over possible criticism for 
suggesting unusual ideas also can be Inhibiting, because fear typlcallv 
blocks creative solutions. The easiest and most conznon reaction to fear 
of error Is to withdraw from the task or, If the fear Is mild, to Inhibit 
offering answers. Every preschool teacher recognizes this syndrome, because 
each group has a few children who are Intelligent but overly Inhibited, 

They know more than they are saying, and censor good ideas because they 
would rather avoid making a mistake than risk the joy of success. The 
teacher must reduce these fears by encouraging guessing and convincing the 
child that honest approximations are better than no response, that any 
attempt Is better than none. 

Finally, one must appreciate that the child's concepts and rules are 
often initially limited to the materials that were used to teach the 
concept or rule. Most children learn rules and concepts to the specific 
they ftncounter » and do easily retrieve them when they are 

able to a new problem. It Is useful to build in a broad array of 
■ e » durla * th « mitUl Instruction. For In teaching the 
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children about animals or plants > the teacher should span the breadth of 
examples from the tamest to the wildest animals, from the most exotic flower 
to the plainest. The plea Is to expose the child to multiple applications 
of basic concepts and rules so that the new knowledge is not tied rigidly 
to a narrow set of Instances. We want also to assess the child's ability 
to generate ideas in the form of a trait often called inductive inference. 

The simplest form of this ability is seen in guessing games. The typical 
test item involves giving the child the attributes of an objec* and asking 
him to guess the object intended. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation refers to the degree to which the child pauses to evaluate 
the quality of his thinking and the accuracy of his conclusions. This 
process influences the entire spectrum of thought, Including the accuracy 
of perception, memory and reasoning. Some children accept and report the 
first hypothesis they produce and act upoi; it with only the barest conAioera- 

tion for its quality. These children are called impulsive. Others devote 
a long period of time to considering their ideas and censor many hypotheses. 
These children are called reflective. This difference among children can be 
seen as early as two years of age and seems to be moderately stable over 
time. Fortunately, the child's disposition to be reflective or impulsive 
can be modified by training (See Meichenbaum and Goodman, 1970; Kagan, 

1971). Further, the child's tendency to reflect upon the validity of his 
answers in problem solving situations, in contrast to impulsive choices, 
should be assessed. This disposition influences the quality of his per- 
formance on a variety of problem solving procedures. 

Implementation of Ideas: The Deductive Phas e 

Deduction or inclement at ion i® th'S application of a rule to solve a 
problem. There is much debate over whether there are basic changes in the 
child's understanding and use >f rules during the first 12-15 years. Some 
psychologists assume the child merely learns more good rules each day, that 
he stores these for future use, and that there is no mle too complex for 
a child to comprehend and apply. The alternative view is that some rules 
are inherently too difficult for young children to understand because of 
maturatlomal stages in the development of thought. Piaget favors this 
second view and there is some support for hie position. 

Implications for Educational Practices in Pay Care centers 

A good Day Care program should promote the adaptive use of all the 
cognitive processes, not just 01 * or two of them. As indicated earlier, 
a serious deficiency In many Day Care program#, even tho.e that are primarily 
cognitive In nature, 1. the almost exclusive enphaals on language and 
vocabulary, especially language categories for object* and events which 
.reviewed as factual. A group of leading preschool educators recently 
prepared a doc men t entitled ''Fundamental Learning Needs of Today's Young 
Children" (prepared by the Coomittee for Early Childhood, New York City, 
for the National Association for the Education of Young Children). The 
report stated that the requirement, for three to five year old chlldten are 
tot (1) develop language skills, (2) develop aathemattcal understanding, 

(1) learn about the world through stories, books and poems, (4) develop 
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large and small muscle coordination, (5) discover how things work, (6) 
learn about living things, (7) develop a relationship to art experiences, 

(8) learn about safe and healthy modes of group life, (9) develop a zest 
for learning* 

Although each oftheoe goals is Important to promote, there is minimal 
concert! with perception, analysis of concepts, improving memory, evaluation, 
the ge deration and lnj) lenten tat ion of rules, building expectancy of success, 
or reducing fear of error. Too many programs strive to teach .it tie bits 
•f knowledge about everyday experienced and do not pay sufficient attention 
we believe, to procedures that encourage inquiry and thinking and reduce 
anxiety over error. There is certainly no quarrel with the effort to teach 
the child new facts and vocabulary. But other cognitive structures and 
processes should also be nurtured. Moreover, many curriculum programs for 
young children do not reflect a concern with the function of cognitive units 
and teach new skills or facts that are not integrated into the larger structure 
that we sail thought. Curriculum programs of the future will have to be 
based on a less arbitrary selection of program, and be more theoretically 
tied to the principles aud empirical fact a that have been gathered to help 
us understand cognitive development. 

Finally, there must be serious acknowledgment of the ethnic relevance 
of curriculum content, Representatives of ethnic groups rightfully insist 
that the child should be taught new ideas, both in a language and with 
materials which are familiar to the child. The Spanlsh-Amerlcan six year 
old who knows little English should not have to adapt abruptly to an English 
speaMug nursery teacher who knows little Spanish. The child from an urban 
arer should not suddenly encounter toys or games that are not In accord 
with his prior experiences. 

If Day Care is to be successful, we should develop assessment procedures 
to determine whether the curriculum content is relevant to the ethnic 
groups m the programs. 

Another research theme inport ant to the Day Care context engages 
the ideal ratio of adult to child. This is a complicated question which 
should be reworded by asking about the optimal ratio for particular activities 
at particular ages. It seems likely that when one Is trying to teach 
a five year old child to read, the ratio should be different than when 
one is playing or watching a group of napping three yerr olds. 

Perhaps the most important research effort should be concentrated on 
the dynamics of reading and the multiple causes of reading failure. Such 
work should receive the highest priority. 

Training 

The training of Day Care teachers la one of the most pressing and major 
problems of the future. It is inordinately difficult to U s in Day Care 
personnel by textbook, and audiovisual aids and workshops are mandatory. 

It is recoo&ended that a series of training films be made which exploit 
sotae of the suggestions set lorth in this chapter. The use of such vlBual 
;*1t in closed circuit television should be extremely helpful. Finally, 
ipnrioua experience with short-term summer institutes indicates that this 

im /JlXl •* 
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is a profitable form of training for the large number of Day Care personnel 
th; K will be necessary to staff the many Day Care canters of the future, 

A final research issue contains a nest of related questions related tc 
the use of paraprofessionals. We must determine if high school and collegr 
students can be effectively involved in Day Care centers and if any specla 
selection is necessary. 
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CHAPTER 6 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN DAY CARE PROGRAMS 
Courtney B. Cazden, Joan €• Baratz, William Labov, Francis H. Palmer 



One of the responsibilities of any Day Care center is to extend each 
child's verbal abilities. This means continuing his learning of the 
structure of his native language or dialect, and probably helping him 
learn standard English (SE) as well. It means extending his repertoire 
of words and meanings for talking about the objects, events and ideas in 
his expanding world. It means giving him rich opportunities to use 
language for private thought and for social communication in ways satisfying 
to hiu and important for school success. 

In this chapter we will tslk about the conditions that should be 
preient if this responsibility is to be fulfilled. We will not discuss 
specific curriculum options because these will be presented in other 
documents on Day Care being prepared simultaneously with this one. Inrtead 
we will concentrate on more general conditions which ate important whatever 
the prevailing curriculum philosophy and practice. We will concentrate 
on the traditional pre-school years of three to five, with occasional ccmcier.ts 
on children younger and older. 

Discussion is divided into three main sections; knowledge about 
language development; knowledge about language differences; and suggestions 
for operating Day Care centers for maximum language development. 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



By and large, children do not learn language from their teachers. 

Most children come to school, even to preschool, with basic knowledge 
of the gransur of their native language. 

When we say that a child learns his native language, we mean he Is 
learning a limited set of rules which linguists call a granxoar. On the 
basis of this knowledge of rules, the child esn speak and understand an 
infinite set of sentences. Re doesn't know the rules In any conscious 
way. The rules are known non -consciously, and are out of awareness. 

That Is true for adults too. Few readers will be able to state the rules 
for adding /•/ or /*/ or /is/ sounds to form plural nouns. Yet If asked 
to supply the plurals for nonsense syllables such as blk or wug or autch . 
all readers who era native speakers of English can do so with ease. If 
the reader will sty these words to hiojelf, he'll quickly see how easy 
It is to decide which plural sound to add. Most six year old children carv 
add theae plural sounds correctly too. We infer knowledge of the rules 
from what adults or children can say end understand* 



Children learn the grasrnr of their native language gradually. One 
might assure, therefore, that the stages they pass through tn their way 
to adult knowledge are partial versions of it. However, this is not the 
case. One of the most dramatic findings of studies of child language 
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Acquistion is that these stages show striking similarities across children 
but equally striking deviations from the adult grammar. 

For example, while children are learning to form noun and verb endings, 
at a certain period in their development they will day foots instead of 
feet , goed instead of vent . Children do not hear foots or goed. These 
words are overgeneralirations of rules which each child is somehow extracting 
from the language he does hear. 

Sometimes we hear dramatic evidence of how resistant to external 
correction the child T a rule system can be, Jean Berko Gleason (1967) 
had the following conversation with a four year old: 

C, My teacher holded the baby rabbits and we patted them. 

JBG. Did you say your teacher held the baby rabbits? 

C, Yes 

JBG. What diu you say she did? 

C. She ho Med the baby rabbits and we patted them. 

JBG. Did you say she held them tightly? 

C, No, she holded them loosely* 

With rare exceptions, all children learn to speak the language of their 
parents and home community. They do so with speed and ease* at pre*achool ages 
when other seemingly simpler learnings such as color identification are 
absent. So one naturally wonders how they do ft, and how the environment 
helps. Here we can contrast reaeach knowledge with common folk beliefs. 

Folk Beliefs 



Myth: Children learn language by imitation . The coamon- cense view of 

how children learn to speak is that they imitate the language they hear 
around them. In a general way, this must be true* A child in an English- 
speaking home grows up to speak English, not Trench or some language of his 
own. But in fine details of tha language learning process, imitation cannot 
be the whole answer. As foots end goed and holded show, children use the 
language they hear as examples of language to learn from, not samples of 
language to learn. 

While Imitation is not as important as commonly believed, identification 
with particular models is very important. How any person speaks depends not 
only on who he is, but on how he sees himself in relation to others, on 
who he wants to be. From the beginning of the language learning process, 
children pick their models. This Is not done consciously, but we have already 
noted how powerful non*consclous knowledge can be, If children didn't pick 
their models* there would be no way to explain why Black children, for example, 
•peak like their parents or peers despite considerable exposure to standard 
English on television. The power of attitudes to Influence language learning 
is of critical importance for education. They influence teachers' responses 
to children as well as childrens 1 responses to teachors. We will return 
to this point in a later section. ^ 1 " 

Mytht Children learn language by being corrected . Just as the 
comnonsense view holds that the child's language learning process la 
basically imitation, so it. holds that the adult's contribution la to shape 
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the child's speech by correcting him when he Is "wrong” and reinforcing 
him when he Is "correct." Here too the folk belief Is wrong. All 
analyses of conversations between parents and children whose language Is 
developing well show that neither correction of imn&ature forms nor 
reinforcement of mature forms occurs with sufficient frequency to be a 
potent force. Studies have shown that this Is true for white cnildren 
in Cambridge! Massachusetts (by Roger Brown and colleagues) , and Madison 
Wisconsin (by Bernard Z. Fried lander) ; for Black lover class children 
In Roches ter* Hew York (by Vivian Horner), and Oakland, Cal l f or r la 
(by Claudia M. Keraan). 

During conversations with their children, parents do correct mis- 
statements of fact (like when a particular television program comes on); 
they clarify word meanings (like the difference between beside and under) : 
and thay correct Socially Inappropriate language. Ursula Fellugi-Klima'a 
picture of one family's conversations applies to all: 

The mother and child are concerned with dally activities, 
not grammatical Instruction. Adam breaks something, 
looks for a nail to repair It with, finally throws 
pencil* and nails around the room. He pulls his favorite 
animals In a toy wagonj fiddles with the television set, 
and tries to put together a puzzle. His mother is 
concerned primarily with modifying his behavior. She 
gives him Information about the world around him and 
corrects facts. Neither of the two seems overtly 
concerned with the problems that we shall pursue so 
avidly: the acquisition of syntax (1968). 

The language that mothers speak to young children has been studied by 
students of Dan Slobln In California (Black mothers in Oakland) and by 
Judith Phillips In Baltimore (hospital staff workers). Mothers do use 
simpler language with young children than with other adults, and as the 
child *c utterances become longer and more complex, so do the mothers 's. 
Other than th< simplification, there la no sequencing of what the child 
has to learn. He Is offered a cafetevla, not a carefully prescribed diet. 
And seemingly Impelled from within, he participates In the give-awd-take 
of conversation with adults and other children as best he can from the 
very beginning, and in the process takes what he needs to construct his own 
language system. 

Individual Differences 



While the course of language development is similar for all children, 
Individual differences In the rate of development will be striking in 
any Day Care center. These differences appear £a both speaking and under- 
standing, and thiy pose special problems for teachers. 




For exasple, at age two-and-a-half , many children are talking a great 
deal while others do not utter a word. The child who talkj well at age 
two is not necessarily brighter, nor will he necessarily he more verbally 
capable at age three. A little later in life, roughly fro« three ! **>H-a* 
half on, there Is a relationship between bow verbal a child is end , jv 
verbal he will be In the future. But in the earliest months of talking, 

Vj ' 
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this is not the case. 

Individual differences in amount of talking in very young children pose 
a specified problem for teachers because adults tend to talk more to 
children who talk back. (Adults like reinforcement too.) And so unwittingly 
a Day Care center may magnify natural differences. Talkers who are 
reinforced for talking by someone they like and trust will talk even more; 
non-talkers may be even less inclined to t^lk if they are ignored. Teachers 
must be exceedingly careful how they distribute their attention during 
the day. 

Variability among children in urders tending language is probably as 
great as variability in talking. Consider, for example, Palmer's (1970) 
research on New York City children's comprehension of words for basic 
concepts like on top of . fast , wet , sane as . or many . Children were asked 
to demonstrate their understanding by manipulating objects. For instance, 
using a tow trick and a car, children were asked to 1{ make the car go up " 
and "make the car go down. 11 Of 50 such concepts, some children at age two 
understood only six or seven while other children understood as many as 40. 

Some concepts, and the words associated with them, are easier than 
others and learned earlier by most children. For example, of 240 children 
from three ethnic groups in Palmer's study, the following percentages of all 
children responded correctly to particular words: 



The comprehension vocabulary of a child is seldom as well recognized 
by those about him as his productive vocabulary. Yet good teaching 
presumably requires that the teacher talk with each child in words he can 
understand while helping him always to learn more. Teachers need to listen 
sensitively to children in a variety of situations. (See Cazden, in press, 
for specific suggestions.) 

A child's background may influence his knowledge about such concepts, 
even as early as age two. For reasons we don't understand, the Puerto 
Rican children in Palmer's study were considerably better in responding 
to concepts of movement such as fast and slow , even though the three groupB 
were matched for socioeconomic status. Thus while some concepts are 
generally more difficult for children, the immediate home environment 
contributes to what specific concepts children understand. The specific 
population that a Day Cate program serve* will influence what knowledge 
children bring to the program. 

In a center where age groups ere mixed, the extent of individual 
differences will of coutss be greeter. By age three, most children have 
learned to comprehend many of the simpler concepts. For example. Palmer 
found that, in the same saaple of 240 children et age three, 70% of the 
children comprehended the concept under , whereas only 18% had done so at 
age two, Concepts which are attll very difficult for the three year old 
were bottom , *nd Still other concepts, such as AAOft 



On top of (93%) 
Into (82%) 
Open (74%) 
Wet (68%) 



Slow (29%) 
Biggest (26%) 
Under (18%) 
Around (10%) 
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and different , remain difficult for children even when they are four. 

Worda representing concepts like Into are learned first In specific 
.<f..«f<ons Even when a child shows that he understands the message 

tlToStal. V. <». u.« th.t h. h.. . B.n.r.1 und#r.tandlt>? 
of the spatial relationship Into. He may simply knowvhat onenormally does 
with toys and boxes. One characteristic of language learning 14 growth 
from meanings which are situation-bound to meanings which ate * * 

And children will vary in how situation-bound their meanings of particular 

«U.t children W In . 11-lrjd 
teachers should try to use those worda In a rich variety of contexts. 

Finally a word about differences that correlate with social class. 
Language development In the growing child Is partly a funct on. of the 

education and occupation of his parents. This Is J^also 

knowledge of word meanings, which Is v*iat most language testa (and also 
some Intelligence tests) evaluate. This fact has led some teachers and 

researchers to Infer that differences In all forms of language development 

begin very early In life, shortly after the child begins to talk. This 
it not the CA86s 

The language conmrehenslon of Negro boys of widely varying social 
classes was Scared at age 2/0. 2/8, 3/0 and 3/8. Car was taken to 
make sure that kach child was comfortable In the testing oltuatlon so that 
four to 15 hours ware required to finish the -i 

the child's age and Individual characteristics. No 

•lass differences were shown. Comprehension does vary according to social 
class at about age four-and-a-half . These social class differences emerge 
first at the extreme of parents with exceptional educations, and a select 
group at the highest end of the socioeconomic scale may perform better 
as early as three. Bot no differences between the child °J 1 * ^70) 
and the child of ghetto parents emerges until four-and-a-half (Falmer, 19701. 

This fact has significant Indications for preschool education, since 
from two to four-and-a-half are years In which children frequently «e first 
placed in Day Care centers and nursery schools. He can reduce the difference 
which would otherwise emerge. 



LAMCUAflE DIFFERENCES 

Most children differ from their teachers In the language system (the 
tram*;) that they use. They also differ among themselves In verbal styles. 
It Is not possible to plan effective educational programs without taking 
the** difference* into Accounts 

Dlf faience s fn rrrqimy‘ c§£ *T*lT* 

One lsportant source of lsnguage differences is, of course, the 
foreign language background of many children. Some children of Ismlgrant 
families coma to school without knowing English; however, In “J* 
they are already using English before the age of five. In the United 
States the normal pattsrn has been for parents to promote the use of 
English by their children; knowledge of the foreign language Is only 
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passive for these children* even in the first native generation* The 
Italian or Yiddish backgrounds of many first generation children has 
surprisingly little influence upon their English. 

This pattern of the decline of the immigrant language Is evident 
among Puarto Ricans, although the continuous exchange with Puerto Rico 
obscures it, and makes Spanish seem a more stable language than Its 
predecessors in the tastern cities. In any case, researchers report no 
strong Influence of Spanish grammar on the English of firs t-generat ton 
Puerto Rican adolescents. Younger children, still under the Influence 
of their parents at four or five* may show a much heavier Spanish overlay 
in their English. 



In those regions of the United States directly bordering on a foreign 
language area tha situation is different. There are two such regions: 
Maine, next to French-speaking Quebec, and the southwest, near Spanish- 
speaking Mexico. Spanish continues as the native language of children 
In the southwest, and shows no signs of disappearing. In the same area, 
there are large numbers of Indian children •• Havaho, Apache, Papago 
and others — for whom English is a second language. 



ERIC 
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Many more children will have different graronatlcai systems from their 
teachers because they speak some non-standard dialect of English. For 
these children, English Is their first language; but the dialect is different 
from that of the teacher. There is a general consensus among educated 
speakers on the grammar of standard English. Disputes are confined to 
a aeries of familiar con trovers lea, like It’s me va. It 1 * I , and a number 
of fine points which rarely occur In natural speech. But most children 
differ from their teachers in their use of a number of frequent non- 
standard forms, which make up a general, subordinate social dialect, 
though many teachers may once Have used such forma In their own native 
vernacular, they have learned to avoid them in the course of being educated. 
For most regions of the United States, the number of different Items 
involved Is surprisingly ssull: a doeen or so rales, ccncent rated in the 

marking of the objective case in pronouns, agreement between third singular 
subject and verb, Irregular forms of the perfect, the cooperative and 
adverbial - 1^, a few conjunctions, and such well-known markers as ain’t . 

The persistence of these forms is a tribute to the strength and utility 
of the non-staodard dialects, rather than any inherent difficulty in 
converting to the standard rules, tore details follow for regional dialects. 
Creoles, and Bl«sk English. 

Realonal dialects . Some regional dialects differ much more from the 
standard English of the classroom (SB) than the usual urban non-standard 
speech. Rural Mew England, Appalachia, and many regions of the south show 
non-standard grausars with striking points of contrast with SE« Southern 
dialects freely employ negative inversion for emphasis: Didn’t anybody see 

it may be a statement In the south* but can only te a question In the north. 
There are also deeper social differences in the south than elsewhere: Ain’t 
nobody sea it is the most non-standard equivalent of the form Just given. 

Most teachers in these areas coma from the same region, and have an 
intuitive grasp of these grammatical forms, though not necessarily a full 
enough understanding to tench the contrasting sett of rules to children. 
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Whei a regional dialect la transplanted to another region — 
usually a rural dialect to an urban region — It typically becomes <t 
subordinate, stigmatized Social dialect. This la the case with the speech 
of Blacks from the rural south who move to the northern cities. The 
linguistic distance between them and their teachers la greatly Increased 
by this move, to that there is a regional and a social barrier. The same 
.Is true of Appalachian speakers who move to uldwestern cities such as 
Columbus or Cleveland. 

Creole languages . There are two types of English spoken withlb the 
borders of the United States which are more different from SE than any 
of the dialects mentioned, but not as different as the foreign languages 
French or Spanish. These are Creoles -- distinct languages with a largely 
English vocabulary, not readily intelligible to speakers of SE. Creoles 
are native languages descended from contact vernaculars or pidgins, reduced 
forms of language developed when speakers of radically different languages 
encountered the need for daily communication. One such English Creole is 
Gullah, spoken in coastal South Carolina and Georgia by Blacks, especially 
on the Sea Islands; Gullah directly or indirectly influences all of the 
English spoken in that region. The other is Hawaiian Creole (generally 
known as "Pidgin 11 in Hawaii), which is the native language of most of the 
non-Caucasian population on the islands. Adults and olde<: youth use a 
modified form of these Creoles In conversation with outsiders, so that 
many outsiders believe that the Creoles no longer exist as distinct languages. 
But children coming to school maintain the Creole tradition, and most of 
them preserve it as their basic vernacular until their early twenties at 
least. The term Creole" originally referred to the type of French based 
vernacular spoken in Louisiana, which still nas an influence on the speech 
of children in some areas. 

Black English . Black English, or "non-standard Negro English' 1 , is a 
remarkably uniform dialect used by Black children in all of the inner city 
ghetto areas and throughout most of the south. Current studies by William 
Labov, Roger Shuy, William Stewart, Valter Wolfram, and others have found 
that the grammar of Black English (BE) is essentially the same in Boston, 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 

New Orleans, San Francisco and Los Angeles. There is evidence that PE has 
a Creole background -- that it has inherited certain grammatical features 
from an earlier Creole spoken throughout the south, similar to those 
spoken in the Caribbean, and is itself the product of a language contact 
situation between European and African languages. BE is therefore the 
combination of all the differentiating factors mentioned above: it inherits 

a non-standard regional dialect, transported to other regions in a subordinate 
position; a Credited pattern which is the result of contact with other 
languages; and shares general non-standard features of English such as 
negative concord ("double negatives") and Irregular perfects such as I had 

cast- 



The over-all results of Labov's research on BE show that the striking 
dlffsrenaes from SE heard in the stream of speech are superficial in a 
linguistic end logical sense. Though BE differs from SE more than any other 
non-standard dialect, it is not a foreign language in any sense of the word. 
The underlying set of meaningful categories are the same, with one or tyo 
otable exceptions, The striking differences in surface structures are 
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largely due to (1) the rules for contraction of grammatical particles, 

(2) phonetic realization of a few sounds, (3) different intonational patterns, 
and (4) different distribution of a few redundant elements* 

The situation with the regular past tense illustrates the general 
point* Black children often say He Pick me up yesterday where the word 
pick seems to have no ending* But careful examination of a number of dialects 
shows that the rule which produces pick is used by all speakers of English 
to a greater or lesser extent: it is an optional deletion of a phonetic 

-£ or -d after another consonant* ES carries the -d deletion rule further 
than other dialects, and includes the past tense -ed in Its scope much more 
often, But there are no BE speakers who never use -ed. The plural -a 
occurs in BE, though there are some few differences in irregular forms such 
as deers in place of deer * In contrast, the Creoles based on English have a 
very different grammatical apparatus* Jamaican Creole has no - ed and no 
plural -a* The past tense is usually not marked at all, and the habitual 
present is marked with a prefix -a before the verb* The plural is marked 
by the suffix dem : dl buk dea corresponds to SE and BE the books . Hawaiian 

Creole has no -ed either, but uses the auxiliary went Instead: He went 

pick em up for SE Ha picked It up . 

Forms of the verb to be like l£ and are and were - together called 
the “copula" - become even more central in the discussion of the lSgic of 
the child as evidenced by his language (Labov, 1970)* Some psychologists 
working with pre-school children nave thought that they lacked the ability 
to make logical statements because the copula was not present* They 
mine or He my brother were taken as illogical expressions* The present 
tense copula Is of course not logically necessary; most languages dispense 
with it in such sentences. However in this case, BE is merely extending 
the contraction rule to drop these forma when they are not emphasized, 
under the same conditions as govern the SE contractions Thev*re mine 
and He* a my brother * (BR has in addition an undeletable copula fajfc which 
marks the habitual present*) In any case, we find that all BE speakers 
have an abstract copula which appears with emphasis or whenever contraction 
is not petmltted, as in He is ay brother and That*a what he la * Children 
four to tight years old use the full form of is^ even more than older 
children who have mastered the BE vernacular* 

Developmental vs* Dialect Differences 

The view of language differences Just presented will be complicated 
in the Day Care program because many four year olds have an incomplete 
grasp of the gramar and phonetics of their basic dialect, standard or 
non-standard* At this age, they often have problems with the articulation 
of l and r, ao that contracted forma of will and are in He 1 !! and They *re 
are particularly elusive* They have difficulty with the sound of th, se 
in them or thin , and produce instead (t) and (d) or (f) and (v) * They have 
problems with such consonant clusters as Hit and str- in passed, test and 
xtrong f a» well as thr - in throw * Labov has fourwPthat Slack or tuerto 
Rfcan children share these developmental patterns, and in some cases they 
coincide with and reinforce the pattern of their non-standard dialect. 

We may hear ski - for str - in strict from many children; for Black children, 
this happens to coincide with a regional South Carolina pattern which 
is often found in the north. 
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Grammatical patterns also show a certain degree of similarity between 
non-standard and early childhood forms. The forms of questions used by 
very young children often fail to show a reversal of subject and auxiliary 
with WH-queetions j Can he ao ? but Where he went ? BE speakers seem to favor 
this pattern longer than fpeakers of other dialects, though the standard 
WhereCd) he xo ? is sore common in the fully formed BE. Hawaiian Creole 
has no such reversal even in yes-no questions! we have only He can go ? 
with a special high falling intonation signalling the question form. 

At the age of four, many children show negative concord in their 
speech: they don't like nobody , which coincides with the general non- 

standard form. The distinction between subjective and objective forms 
of pronouns, especially he and him, she and her, is occasionally missing 
in the speech of young BE speakers, who acquire it later in their adolescent 
years. It is possible that such irregular patterns survive longer among 
Black children as an Inheritance of Creole patterns which do not distinguish 
subjective or objective* masculine, feminine or neuter. It does not mean 
that the young child is confused on the notions of male and female. 

The fact that many non-standard forms coincide with the early develop- 
mental patterns of children learning standard English has led many people 
to assume than non-standard speakers are sickly retarded in their verbal 
development. Their low verbal putput in the traditional school environment 
and limited school performance reinforces this view. But there is an 
equally large body of facts that show non-standard dialect »■* further develop- 
ments - going beyond the standard - and more remote from childhood patterns 
than SE. Kegatlve inversion or the deletion of the copula are actually 
additional steps In the development of the language* It is therefore 
Incorrect to identify non-standard language with underdeveloped language, 
and the teacher or tutor in a Day Care program must realize that the 
differences between his speech and the children's speech represent a 
mixture of developmental and dialectal differences. 

Folk beliefs 



Any program for teaching Day Care center personnel about language 
differences will have to come to grips with a set of powerful folk beliefs. 
(See Baratz and Barate, 1970, for more extended discussion). 

Mythi Some languages are better than others . Although some people 
falsely believe, for exanple, that some Indian languages ere little more 
than a series of grunts and groans, or that standard English is better 
than Black dialect for abstract thinking, there is no evidence to support 
such assertions. All languages are inherently equal in the complexity 
of thet t basic graosoatlcal and logical structure. All languages have 
highly structured rules of sound and syntax* and all languages are used 
for inter-personal and intra-personal communication. Different cultures 
vary concerning what are appropriate topics to talk rbout -- for example, 
people in non-technological iocieites spend less ttoe discussing scientific 
matters than those in technological societies. But any language has 
the potential to deal with any topic* if the speakers want to introduce 
or develop the appropriate vocabulary. 

O 

1 Hythi Some dialects represent bad language usage . As linguists use 
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the term, "dialect" refers simply to the many varieties of a language 
Shat 9 when taken together, make up a language* For example, English has 
many dialects In the United States and the United Kingdom. Standard 
English as we know It In the United States merely represents one dialect 
among many* The fact that It la the official form of the language for 
conducting the affairs of state, business and education, does not mean 
that (In terms of its linguistic properties) It is any better than white 
Appalachian dialect, Black nonstandard dialect, or Hawaiian Pidgin 
English. All dialects of a language (including the standard) are systematic, 
highly structured language codes* 

Myth: People who speak a non-standard dialect are stupid * Following 

from the myth that dialects are bad is the false conclusion that people 
who speak non-standard dialects are necessarily stupid. Such an assumption 
erroneously assumes that any utterance that is not in standard English 
is the result of poor learning of standard English rather than the result of 
good learning of a dialect other than the standard. The language variety 
ore learns reflects where and with whom one lives, not the intelligence with 
which one Is endowed. 



In asny Instances people w!o make statements concerning the worthlecs- 
ness of non-standard dialects have failed to separate the linguistic reality 
from the social one. The fact that standard English ilalect Is inportant 
for negotiations in the larger mainJtream society, and the fact that the 
larger mainstream society devalues and distorts che validity of non-standard 
dialect does not make the latter any less structured or rule governed in 
terms of its linguistic features* Such social devaluing Indicates how the 
language myths maintained by the ignorance and ethnocentrlsm of the mainstream 
society have inadvertently generated prejudice. 

Myth: Learning a non-standard dialect Is not learning a language . This 

leads to the co^itnonly held assumption that children from economically 
deprived backgrounds are verbally destitute. Educators and psychologists in 
their Ignorance concerning language learning and language usage have con- 
tributed greatly to creating and maintaining the 'Verbal underdevelopment" 
myth* Such a myth arose because these educators erroneously equated being 
verbal with being proficient in standard English -- thus confusing non- 
standard utterances with "underdeveloped" language. 



In addition, In many experljssnta designed by these educators to 
elicit language, they not only used stimuli which were linguistically 
biased in f/rvor of standard English, but also violated social conventions 
of the very children that they tested. Language learning involves not 
only acquiring the rules of the structure of the dialect but also the 
social conventions of Its usage, i.e*, what topics are talked about, vith 
whom one talk*, etc. In certain cultures, it is Inappropriate behavior 
for a child to make a "display" of his knowledge to an adult even If the 
elder happens to be kind - the proverbial friendly white examiner. The 
Black child *a I Von 1 know may more often reflect his perception of the 
alien social situation than his ignorance* 



O 
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The prevalence of these myths among teachers may be telated to their 
social background. According to one estimation, 80% of teachers 
e from the middle class, and 4 stood ^roportlcn of this percentage comes 
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from the lover middle class • This Is the group whfeh Labov has found 
frequently the most linguistically insecure. No comparable estimate 
Is available for Day Care personnel , but the presence of large numbers of 
paraprofesslonals may make the problem of adult Insecurity about language 
even greater. People who are themaalvea insecure may become rigid and 
hostile when children display speech patterns which they hate In themselves. 

Unfortunately, these folk beliefs about language differences are more 
damaging to a good Day Care program than folk beliefs about how language 
develops. Ve now realize that the expec tat ions which a teacher has for 
his children will Influence how he teaches and how much his children learn. 
There Is mounting evidence that one of the most important cues a teacher 
responds to In developing these expectations IS his children's speech. 
Frederick Williams (in Chicago) and Wayne Shamo (in Heo^hls) found that 
teachers evaluate children moro negatively when their speech has non- 
standard pronunciation and syntax. Judith Cuekln in /jin Arbor found that 
teachers-ln-tralnlng rated Black speakers as leas likely cO succeed 
academically than white speakers. Seligmao, Tucker and Lambert in Montreal 
found that a recorded speech pattern or a child's photograph carried more 
weigh* than the quality of a child's composition or drawing in 3rd grade 
teachers' ratings. There is no reason to believe that preschool teachers t 
in-service or pre-service, would be less susceptible to these prejudiced 
reactions. Manica and Douglas Holmes compared the evaluations of a Head 
Start teacher in Coney Island with observations and IQ testr of the 
children in her class. The teacher's ratings of her children's intelligence 
were not correlated with actual intelligence test scores, and they were 
biased by such actual behaviors as the child's willingness to respond to 
directions and hla general verbal skills. 

We do no:: know how a training program for teachera should be designed 
to deal with such ethnocentric biases. Since these reunions are deeply 
founded In tae teachers' own past experiences, they probably will not be 
changed merely by learning the facts of language differences. 

Differences In Verbal Styles 



Children differ markedly in their strategies for learning. (1) Som*~ 
make every bit of new knowledge explicit, and Insist on repeating aloud 
everything they know. (2) Others store up knowledge like blotters , rarely 
producing it even on demand. (3) Others avoid new learning, and Insulate 
themselves from It as much as possible. The difference between these 
strategy a Individual styles is crucial in planning a successful program. 



It has been considered the task of teachers to diagnose such individual 
differences in behavior. No test now In use seems to differentiate children 
who are following path (2) from those who follow (3). But certain general 
soclollnguletlc principles operate beyond the Influance of Individual 
personalities . There are striking differences In the way that children talk 
to each other and the way they talk In the presence of adults. Oldest 
children or only children show fastest verbal development, and more of It, 

In the sense of strategy (i) above. Practice In communication with adults 
leads to more explicit verbalisation, better performance on reading 
-~adiness tests, better Initial performance In school. The conclusion 
most teachers Is that the more silent children lack the necessary 
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requirement for verbal develops nt — contact with adult speakers of 

SE -- and need more individual Attention from the teacher, even one-to-one 

tutoring. 

Some children do Indeed talk more fluently to adults. But ecplrlcal 
studies show that many children talk less with adults than with their pears. 
Their responses to adults may also be less conq>lex than the kind of speech 
they produce among themselves. Children who are tagged as "non-verbal" 
in test situations with an adult often show remarkable verbal skills when 
adults are absent. This is particularly true among Black and Puerto Rican 
children who have a highly developed verbal culture of their own which is 
not easily accepted or appreciated by parents and teachers. Teachers 
will need to be Imaginative in trying a variety of methods for adapting 
to individual differences in verbal style. 

Teachers often want to obtain samples of children's language, either 
for evaluation or for instruction — as in creating experience charts 
for beginning reading. To obtain such language, teachers often use the 
same technique as testers: ask the child to tell a story about a picture. 

The following examples are taken from such s teacher-tester situation, where 
the most elaborate language elicited consists of such simple, unconnected 
sentences as: The girl got a bike . . . The boy's nlayln* football . In 

the typical exchange, the adult does most of the talking; 



Teacher: Where are they playing, James? 

James: On the street. 

Teacher: Do you think the street's a good place to play ' ? 

James: Yes. 

Teacher: You do? Alright, go ahead. Tell me some more. 

Why do you think it is a good place to play in? 

James: 'Cause they like to play* 

The main soclollngul.itlc control upon speech is the unequal power 
relation between adult and child. No matter what demands are made upon 
the child, no matter how obscure and pointless the questions may seem, he 
is obliged to answer. The typical reaction of many pre-school children is 
to give minimal responses, sometimes the exact reverse of the answer 
the adult is demanding. This happens most often when the adult combines 
moral instruction with his inquiry, and thus confuses the roles of preacher 
and teacher. 

Teacher: Kays, do you see all that paper in the street? 

Mays: Yeah. 

Teacher: How do you think it got there? 

Mays: Tt blew there. 

Teacher: Do you think that children could do anything to help 

keep the street clean? 

Kays: Nah. 

The tendency to act as an agent of social lsprove&ent la a difficult 
one to resist Sven in the midst of an exploration of the child's verbal 
skills. Day Care pregrams are particularly apt to develop this line of 
adult-child relationship, since many adults think their primary responsibility 
rn Y r Lies in keeping the child out of trouble and improving his social behavior. 

.feme 
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In ary case, the adult should recognise that he will provoke In many 
children the defensive behavior Illustrated above. Many educational programs 
are based upon such false evidence of the child's restricted verbal 
capacity, and are devoted to the task of providing him with a ‘new 
language. " Teachers and supervisors should recognize this monosyllabic 
behavior as evidence of the restricted school environment which produces 
It. The first step In extending each child's verbal abilities is to 
create a school setting whlsh stimulates each child to use all the language 
he has . 



LANGUAGE IN THF *** CARK-CBMTE3L 

In the Day Care center, children can talk to other children and to 
adults. It is important to make maximum use of all these human resources. 
Following are two sections on talk among children and adult-child talk. 

We end with two shorter postscripts on selecting a language as the medium 
of conrouhicatlon In the Day Care center, and a suggestion for cultural 
pluralism In the curriculum. 



Talk Among Children 

We have said abova that children in most Dsy Care center populations 
will use their fullest grammatical skills when talking to other children. 

This means, as a minimum, that centers should encourage as much talk among 
children In school at would normally occur outside. Ideally, more can 
be done to maximise the benefits of child talk for each participant. 

Three functions of speech seem particularly important as incentives for 
complex language. 

Speech for self- aggrandizement. The primary factor here is power 
relations; The most language la produced when there is no one present 
of s\*>eriot status: in other words, when nothing the child says can b.* 

held against him. It is even helpful to have someone of clearly inferior 
status present, at» argument for mix4d-age grouping. One of the major 
uses of language is self »aggt and izement with respect to others* raising 
one's own status and lowering theirs. Children use the system of adult 
norma M an instrument for this purpose, and become involved in couple* 
propositions on the future consequences of present or future acts* To 
illustrate this point, we can use extracts from the free conversation 
of the same six year old quoted above. Thoae present are James, his 
close friend Mays, a smaller and younger boy named Harold, and a rabbit. 

Mays: James, 1 told you not to move with him no move! If 

be fall out your lap and hurt hisself, that's your 
fault an* you gonna pay for it! • • • 

James* You better eit back down, boy, before he get ma-ad, 

^ and beat you up for some carrots* 

language for explication. A second major incentive for complex language 
ii the need for exp Ucation: as in puzzling out the complex workings of 

■achinery: 




Mays: Look at it, look at — that’a why it's turnin' around. 

You know why it's turnin' around 1 'Cauae makin that 
thing * . . . 

'.*'**■* : . ; * T 

' f J: r 
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The firjt two functions ere combined in: * 

Kays: How can a bunny rAbbit talk to yo u ? He only don f t even 

know how to speak! 

Language for aesthetic pleasure . The third motivating factor for < 

complex speech ls^ aesthetic ^ Children play with snyt&x as well as sound, f 

and can demonstrate skills which go far beyond any current program of j 

Instruction. The following example combines the aesthetic and the normative j 

functions of language: | 

The more he get nervous — j 

the more he gonna jump off! j 

IJh-uh. The more he get nervous, the more he die, 
the more Harold gonna hafta pay the doctor bills! j 

Right. f N f v .he more he get nervous ... \ 

Tsk! The more he die, the more Harold gonna hafta j 

pay the doctor bills. j 

The linguistic skills of these children are beyond the school program 
which Is being offered them. The task of the Day Care program, if It is j 

to be successful, is to draw upon the energy and versatility displayed here 
for constructive ends. This can be done by constructing social situations 
in which these abilities naturally come into play* Children should be 
helped to organise themselves into groups with considerable age range, 
where it is the natural task of the older to explain things to the younger 
(and where the younger is not necessarily degraded for not knowing 
something). Also they should have available objects of considerable 
mechanical complexity, where their desire for explication can be given full 
scope. 

Many Day Care programs use puppet plays and other role playing situations t 

to stimulate language, this can be a successful device if three basic 
relationships are incorporated. Adults should provide roles and situations, 
but not model behavior or the plot. Characters can be constructed who are 
in an inferior role in relation to the children - puppets, animals or i 

robots who know less than the children themselves. Objects and settings 
fok* such roles can be complicated up to the point where it is possible j 

for any small child to get lost In them. 

These suggestions for maximizing the value of talk among children come 
from soclollngulstlc analyses of children 9 * spontaneous speech. They 
are Important because so often in discussions of programs for young children 
the impression is given that planning for one-to-one talk between adult 
and child is all that matters. Hopefully, we can learn more about how 
to create conditions for cooplex talk among children by analysing what 
happens when these Ideas are tried out. Whatever situations are moat \ 

likely to elicit a child's molt complex language are also useful contexts \ 

for diagnosing his growth in verbal abilities over time* \ 

Adult-Child Talk \ • 1 

.\ 1 i* ' j i -■ * - ' r l . * " * * ' j 



I Aiults can talk to children in ways which are uniquely beneficial 

o their language and cognitive development, and Day Care centers should 




James : 

Mays: 

James: 

Hays: 
James : 
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be operated to maximize the effectiveness of adult resources. But what 
counts is the quality of adult-child talk, not just the quantity, and. the 
organizational conditions in which high quality talk is most likely to 
occur. * ■ f ; , . ■ ■ • ’ . . ■ , ■ • ■ 

Quality of talk* The first major step is to shift the role and behavior 
of the adult away from that of interviewer to that of a resource for the 
child to draw upon. Unfortunately, many language curricula depend largely 
on question-answer sequences. Questions put by the adult should be 
true requests for information, rather than know-answer questions of requests 
for display. To the extent that an adult takes on the role of disciplinarian, 
he can hardly serve as the center of a free exchange of ideas. 

Barbara and Jack Titard (1970) have studied the conditions in 
residential nurseries in Great Britain which promote language development. 

They found that " 1 informative 1 remarks by the staff tended to evoke a 
response in the children, while commands and 'time passing* remarks did 
notf The more frequent the prohibition in an adult's talk, the lesa often 
was she answered by the children.” 

Surprising as it may seeu, many adults need help in learning how to 
talk to children in productive ways. Polly Greenberg reports on a works, -.up 
session from the Child Development Group of Mississippi: 



o 
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Talking about talking with children didn't work. If people don't 
habitually talk lengthily with children, they don't know how to 
talk lengthily with children. So we actually practised it: 

Tape plays: 

Teacher: Oh, you tease Tom, what are you celling Winston? 

Tom: I tellin 1 him my brother Gary a bad bad boy. 

Teacher: Oh, now that ain't nice. 

The group analyses and discusses this. Then the same teacher goes 
to find Tom, who is welting for our staff meeting to be over so 
one of the teachers will drive him home. The same teacher runs 
through the sane conversation, I tape this conversation too, and 
afterward we discuss it to jee if and how the teacher prolonged 
and enriched the verbal exchange. 

Teacher: Tom, what was you tellin' Winston this momin' 

when you was playin' with the ball? 

Too: I tole him Gary my brother. 

Teacher: You like Gary? 

Too: Yeah, I lahk him, but he bad. 




Teacher -Tom interchanges) 

Teacher: Why's dat? 

Too: 'Cause he walked up and set with his friend 

^ when they was slngin* bout Jesus and the 
preacher was preachin'. 

Teacher: Who whipped hio7 

Too, Daddy - he tuk him outside end vhupped him 

1 with a red belt. 

Teacher: Did Gary cry? 

Tom: Oh, yeah, he got tears in his eyes. Mama 

wiped his eyes with a rag when he coma back 
in. Tlien he popped his fingers. That boy 
can't never be quiet. 
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• . • (and so on for at least five more Teacher-Tom 
interchanges) (1969 , pp. 165-66.) 



In the above conversation, adu’t and child are talking about a past 
event. Sometimes it may be easier to engage a child in extended conver- 
sation about some object actually present. David Hawkins (a philosopher 
of science) relates how he learned from his wife Frances (a nursery 
school teacher) how to talk with small children: 

I learned. « .that one of the very important factors in 
this kind of situation is that there be some third thing 
which is of interest to the child and to the adult, in 
which they can Join in outward projection. Only this 
creates a possible stable bond of consounlcation, of 
shared concern. . .So the first act in teaching* it 
seems to me, the first goal necessary to all others, 
is to encourage this kind of engrossment. Then the 
child comes alive for the teacher as well as the 
teacher for the child. They have a comnon engrossment 
for discussion, they are involved together in the world 
(1967, p. 7). 

In these conversations, teachers should try (even at the risk of 
initial self-consciousness) to use elaborated and precise language them- 
selves (within the limits of the child’s comprehension). There is 
evidence that che elaboration of teacher talk is reflected in the talk 
of their children (Sraothergill, 1969), and that it is the quality of 
talk, not the quantity, that counts (Heard, 1970). Oralie McAfee (1967) 
gives suggestions for vocabulary, and Celia Lavatelll (1970) give"' 
suggestions for syntax. 



I 







Finally, the reinforcing nature of the affective relationship 
between child and adult can be used deliberately to facilitate learning 
in the child. When a warm and trusting relationship between the two 
has developed, games and other forms of play may serve as a context for 
learning. But for maximum effect, the child must learn that from the 
games the teacher will expect some response. Just #.s there is a difference 
for an adult between reading a detective story for his own satisfaction 
and reading a drivers’ license manual to pass an examination, so there 
is a difference between play for play’s sake and play designed to provoke 
responses from the child in a context of learning. If the child learns 
that the blccks or toys with which he is playing are related to a response 

the tencher will expect of him, he seems to learn to process the experiences 

he has in a more systematic manner. This ability to organise information 
with the purpose of an eventual response to an adult or peer is probably 

most efficiently learned in the one-to-one situation between adult and 

child where the adult can, with smiles, nods, and words of encouragement, 
reinforce the child's responses which order the materials he is playing 
with. Organising lntomatlon for response to others la an essential 
characteristic of rast human intellective abilities, no matter how one 
wishes to define intelligence. 




Organisational conditions . The Heards' research points to organlca- 
tlonal condition. In Day Car. center, which probably will affect how often 

IM ' .... 
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high quality conversations take place between adults and children. The 
adult-child ratio is not the only factor, though that Is impoxtant. They 
found that nurseries in which the children's language development was 
highest were also characterised by a smaller proportion of children under 
three, greater staff stability, and greater staff autonomy. Where the 
proportion of very young children was high, the staff was P rc ^ c ^P * 
with the burdens of physical care. Where staff turnover was high, the 
adults were less apt to understand the early speech of the young child. 
Where staff autonomy was iov, the adult saw her job more as minding 
the children under the eye of her supervisor. " Finally, within any given 
adult-child ratio, conversation m*y depend on hov? staff respond xolllt - 
are allocated. The Tlaardtt found that '‘when two staff were on duty wit 
a group of six children, the junior of the two tended to talk lfcsa and 
Interact less with the children: than when she was alone In charge of t 
group." Adults as well as children are Influenced by the power relations 
Inherent In speech situations. V a need more studies like the TUards 
of how features of complex organizations Influence behavior and thereby 
affect the child's development. 



Which Language to Use 



D«y Care programs must take Into account that most of the children have 
limited comnand of standard English. The basic approach used In the past 
has been the "sink or swim" method, where foreign language speakers or 
BE speakers were confronted with an SE speaking classroom. Children 
have a aurprlslng ability to cope with such an abrupt quitch. Experiments 
In Quebec chow that English speaking middle class children can accept 
a totally French Speaking school without any obvious problems. But 
this l 8 under the most favorable circumstances. Tu* obvious itet remains 
that BE, Creole, French, Spanish or Indian speaking children do not 
take full advantage of the English speaking schools, and their over-sll 
educational achievement 1« very low. From all indications, the 
performance ol Black, Chlcano, or Indian children i» the result of general 
cultural factors. But while the absence of their native language from 
the classroom may not present lnsjjperable cognitive obstacles. It may 
be decisive in defining the school or preschool as an alien and hostile 
environment. 



It follows that ideally both the children's native language or 
dialect and standard English should be used In the classroom. How much 
English and how much of the other language Is an open question. A further 
and more difficult question concerns the selection of Day Care personnel 
whether staff for a center or mothers for home Day Care. Which la more 
inmortanti fluency In the child's native language or some degree of 
fluency In standard English? As certification requirements for educational 
personnel change from academic degrees to performance criteria, the 
question of criteria In language becomes Important. 



ERIC 



Obviously the best qualified adult would be fluent in all languages 
snd dialects represented, but the Supply of such multilingual experts 
is extremely limited. Answers to these question, will depend on the 
attitudes and goals of the parents, on the availability of bilingual 
personnel and on mora knowledge then we now have of how best to t e *ch 
children a second dialect or language in a school setting while promoting 



/// 
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their fluency In their first language as well. (See John and Horner (In 
press) for discussions of bilingual programs for young children.) 

Teaching Cultural Pluralism 

We assume a goal of cultural pluralism - many different ethnic groups 
living together, sharing and borrowing while retaining their ethnic 
distinctiveness. The early childhood Day Care center offers a unique 
opportunity for children to learn about their own cultural identity while 
learning at the same time to respect others* A curriculum for young 
children can be designed so that they can learn not only about the language, 
culture, and mores of their own group or of mainstream America but also 
of the many distinct ethnic groups that are a part of the American society. 
More materials are becoming available that can be used for the intercultural 
education of young children. 

Food is a topic dear to all children, and exploration of the food 
tastes of varied ethnic groups could provide an excellent beginning for 
learning about cultural differences. It should not be difficult, 
especially in urban areas, for teachers to obtain samples of the foods of 
Jews, Italians, Blacks, Poles, Chinese, Mexican-Amer leans, etc. from 
neighborhood stores. Information on songs, dances, games and the social 
customs of children from different cultures are available from such sources 
as Folkways Records, the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and many ethnic organizations such as B'nai Brith, the Knights 
of Columbus and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

In using all these materials it is important that they be related 
to what the children already know. It will not help for a whit; child in 
Los Angeles to learn wonderful things about Pedro in Seville while he 
remains contemptuous of Jose in the inner city of Los Angeles, nor to admire 
Aki the Nigerian boy while he considers Leroy ignorant because he says 
"Malt. 11 By the same token, it seems at best devious, and perhaps futile 
as well, to teach a lower class American Black child to respect himself by 
learning to respect tribal Africans on the one hand, or middle class American 
Negroes on the other. The kind of identity which the lower class American 
Negro child must learn to respect is his own — including his own variety 
of walking style, dress and language. 

Undoubtedly, the most inportant resource is the variety of backgrounds 
within the Day Care center itself. Language differences among children 
and staff — and cultural differences of all kinds — should be welcomed, 
openly discussed and used in the curriculum. Hopefully, adults as well 
as children will gain greater self-confidence in themselves and tore 
realistic attitudes towards others. 
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CHAPTER 7 

STIMULATION, LEARNING, AND MOTIVATION PRINCIPLES FOR DAY-CARE SETTINGS 

Jacob L* Gewirtz* 

INTRODUCTION 

In one form or another. Day Care has long been a feature of man's 
environment. Recently, the demand has increased such that It may well 
exceed existing careglvlng facilities. Further, newly devised programs for 
large numbers of children may not consider sufficiently either the needs 
of children of the potential advantages Inherent In the Day Care concept. 

In the design of e careglvlng operation, one of (at least) three strategies 
could be emphasized: (a) to mimic some variant of the typical nuclear 

family; (b) to singly provide a babysitting service; or (c) to stimulate 
and enhance development of the child f s behavior systems in socially desirable 
ways. The first strategy is impractical; the second an unsatisfactory 
minimum. The questions thus becomes: "How do we accomplish the third?" 

The purpose of this and the following chapter is to outline an approach to 
behavior development that provides a practical and effective basis for 
answering this question* 

The approach to be presented, that of functional behaviorism, pvwldes 
an advantageous system for designing, and working in, Day Care settings. It 
affords a simple basis for handling phenomena by providing a ready means of 
focusing on both functional elements of the environment and the child behaviors 
affected by them. Further, the approach has direct iiqpllcatlons for the 
management of both deviant and normal behavior and can be comnunlcated easily 
to people regardless of their educational backgrounds. Functional behaviorism 
involves several novel psychological emphases which distinguish it both from 
traditional behavior orientations and from a broad spectrum of nonbehavloral 
positions, including the cognitive, phenomenological, and psychoanalytic , 

In order to appreciate the merits of functional behaviorism for the design 
of Day Care programs, it is necessary to understand Its special treatment 
of a number of familiar concepts, such as stimulus , environment , behavior . 
learning, and motivation . In the remainder of this chapter we shall briefly 
examine these and other conceptual emphases as well as their general 
Indications for Day Care. 

Environment and Behavior 



Though frequently employed in analyses of child development, the concept 
environment has been used more intuitively than precisely. Objects and 
events (including people and their behaviors) which are In the child's physical 
presence often have been tensed the (his) "environment," whether 



* The writer wishes to acknowledge the important contributions of several 

persons in the preparation of this chapter i Miriam Levin provided discrimina- 
ting assistance and suggettlons in all phases; Stephen Helm's suggestions 
were helpful in Intermediate phases; and Dr. Albert J. Caron provided 
helpful counsel on theoretical and tactlcwl matters. The opinions expressed 
in this chapter are those of the author, and do not necessarily represent the 
position of the National Institu^^f Mental Health. 



or not these events have actual or potential relevance for an}* of the child's 
behaviors. Such as gross concept has but limited utility in a scientific 
approach. In a functional analysis, the term environment Is a summary term 
for those events impinging on the individual which could affect his behavior. 

Under this conception, behavior and environment are assumed to be co- 
determlred: at no level of analysis can bne be considered meaningfully 

without the other. The unit of analysis of a functional approach Is that of 
stlaulus«response, S-R. A response Is any movement of the organism that Is 
under the control of environmental stimuli, A stimulus Is an environmental 
event which affects a response of the organism. Responses here are 
characterized not topographically (in terms of their Isolated characteristics 
as movements) but functionally (in terms of the cues an d consequences which 
control the particular movements)* That is, responses having the same 
topographic content often may serve entirely different ends (e.g,, whistling’ 
to hear a catchy tune vs. whistling to fill the void of the dark) and, 
conversely, those having manifestly different topographies may be functionally 
equivalent (e,g., whistling in the dark vs, hiding under the covers). Thus, 
the functional approach requires the specification, in parallel detail, of 
both the behaviors to be fostered and their stimulus determinants . While 
conventional educational or psychological approaches often have been content 
to focus on the relationship between demographic or other gross envlronmi ntal 
variables (such as coclal class, gender, or chronological age) and equally 
rough Indices of behavior (such as I,Q, or tetqperamental traits), a 
functional analysis examines the co-relationships between observable behaviors 
and stimuli specified In equivalently fine-grained units. 

Given this definition of the functional environment, one can assess the 
"quality” of an environment. Thus, an abundance of events (physical objects, 
people, and their behaviors) does not necessarily imply a ’’rich" environment, 
unless It Is known that those events are available and function as stimuli 
for various child behaviors. Increasing the number of available events, of 
course, provides more potential stimuli; however, unless the events affect 
behavior they are not stimuli, i,e* f ace n on functional, and have no qualitative 
value. For exao^le, a Jungle gym which a handicapped child Is unable to 
climb Is part of his surroundings only as an ecological constraint while 
play blocks he can manipulate provide functional stimuli for some of his 
ongoing behaviors* Obviously, the quality of an environment may not be 
revealed by assessing only the availability or abundance of events, Such 
assessment requires Instead an analysis of the events and a determination 
of whether they actually function as stimuli for behaviors. 

Stimulus Control 

As noted, a functional analysis Is concerned with stimuli to the extent 
that they have a demonstrable effect on the organism's behavior. There are 
three major ways In which stimuli may affect ("control”) behavior: (1) 

by eliciting or evoking it, (2) by cueing or directing It, and (3) by 
re inf ore lng it, l»e., strengthening or weakening responses. 

In an eliciting function, certain stimulus events are capable of evoking 
specific behaviors either on an unlearned or learned basis* The eye-blink, 
knee-jerk, and various "emotional" reflexes ate examples of seemingly 
unlearned elicitative control. Elicltative^o^trol of such responses also 
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may be learned, through repeated pairing of an originally neutral stimulus-- 
the conditioned stimulus — with unlearned elicitors--the unconditioned 
stimuli. This type of learning is known, of course, as classical or 
Pavlovian conditioning and, although it can order emotional -response 
conditioning, it does not appear immediately applicable to the various 
instrunental behavior 'patterns that are of Interest In Day Care settings. 
Consequently, it will receive leas emphasis in this chapter than the 
paradigm of Instrumental or op erant conditioning, which refers to the 
acquisition of stimulus control over behaviors which ’’operate" on, and 
produce consequences in, the environment.^ 



The cueing or discriminative function and the reinforcing function 
both apply to instrumental behavior and will be discussed more fully below. 

Learning and Development 



The preceding three functions --el lei ting, cueing, reinforcing-- 
represent the ways in which stimuli may govern behavior. It is not 
behaviors in the abstract which children acquire, but behaviors in relation 
to controlling stimuli, and these constitute the essential products of 
development. A baby does not learn simply to cry (crying is already in 
his repertoire) but to cry when he feels discomfort, because in the past 
crying under these conditions has brought relief through mother f s 
ministrations* Presumably, if no one ever responded to hie crying under 
discomfort, crying would cease to occur in that discriminative context 
(though it might: still occur under other conditions). 



The conceptions of learning have evolved to provide a basis for 
interpreting how aspects of an environment acquire discriminative and 
reinforcement control over behavior. Under this open-ended heading, 
behavior change is analysed in terms of such controlling determinants as 
relevant past experiences with environmental conditions (e.g., reinforcement 
history) and current stimulus circumstances. The latter can be qualified 
by performance factors like the learner's "motivational state" at the 
moment of action (and will be discussed below under contextual qualifiers 
of behavior). The number of learning mechanisms is arbitrary, and there 
is always a place among them for concepts that order previously unexplained 
or unidentified phenomena. In one way or another, the concepts of learning 



1 An earlier distinction between the paradigm* of classical (respondent) 
and instrumental (operant) conditioning now appears to be oversioqplif led. 
It was held that respondents are smooth -muscle or glandular responses 
under the control of the autonomic nervous system and that operants 
ate striated -muscle responses under the control of the somatic nervous 
system, with only a few instance? of overlap. However, conditioned- 
emotional responses may accompany or even he Involved in the maintenance 
of many instrunental behavior systems, and there 1? increasing evidence 
that some emotional and glandular responses can be Inst rumen tally 
conditioned . 
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are basic for and Implicit In most paradigms In the psychological literature 
which Interpret systematic behavior changes. 2 

There are numerous standard procedures to effect systematic changes 
In adaptive behavior patterns, and to provide a basis for comprehending 
performance dynamics of those behavior systems, many of which may be 
Implemented nimul taneously. In this chapter, as noted, the emphasis 
will be upon Instrumental or operant conditioning . This paradigm stresses 
overt responding and extrinsic reinforcement, and has precursors In 
Thorndike’s (1911) trlal-and-error learning and Pavlov 1 s (1928) conditioned 
reflexes of the "second” type* We owe much of our current understanding 
of the paradigm’s utility and power to the analyses and research generated 
by B,F« Skinner (1938, 1953, 1957, 1959)* Instrumental conditioning 
constitutes the most widely held adaptive -learning model, and has given the 
term "reinforcement 5 "much of Its contemporary tone. Emphasis upon this 
operant paradigm, however, precludes neither the use of other learning 
models or theoretical approaches to order behavior phenomena, nor the 
Integration of those views with the one advanced here* Furthermore, there 
are supposed learning phenomena that cannot be ordered readily with the 
concepts of our functional approach, just as there are phenomena that are 
difficult to explain plausibly without these conceptions* Even so, this 
Instrumental -training paradigm with Its routine conditioning concepts has 
been shown to order efficiently and parsimoniously simple behavior systems 
as "ell as such seemingly complex systems as verbal-response acquisition, 
attachment, and purported learning by observat lon/imltat Ion (and vicarious 
reinforcement) (Gewlrtz, 1969b, 1971a, 1971b)* Thus, it constitutes a 
useful paradigm for explaining the possible operating modes of learning 
and motivational factors In Da} Care situations. 

For the reasons listed, I shall deliberately discuss Day Care phenomena 
In objective, ins truaental -learning terms of discriminative stimuli, 
responses, and reinforcers (the stimulus -response-re Inforcer unit), and shy 
away from more abstract or subjective terms that can be derived from them, 
like cognitions, schemata, expectations, or feeHngs. These last mentioned 
terms, though translatable Into ours, are often given a mental Is tic flavor 
we would prefer to avoid because of the "surplus meaning" usually Inherent 



2 A list of objective learning concepts and procedures for Inclement lng 
systaltic behavior changes can be found In standard psychology text- 
books on various subjects: introductory general psychology (e,g,, 

Kendler, 1963; Kimble and Garnery , 1968); child psychology (e.g*, 
Bijou and Baer, 1961, 1965; Thomson, 1962; McCandless, 1967; 

Johnson and Medlnnus, 1969); and the processes of learning (e.g,, 
Kimble, 1961; Hllgard and Bower, 1966). This writer has described 
a nunber of such concepts reflecting behavior development and control 
that have been used useful in uoth short- and long-term developmental 
analyses and has attempted to delineate these concepts from those 
employed In other areas of psychological analysis (Gewlrtr, 1968a, 
1968b, 1969b). 
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In their use. Finally, the use of the term "controlling" stimuli means 
simply "causation" In Its functional sense, i.e., that behavior can be 
determined by the stimulus conditions In which it occurs. 

In Nummary, when a controlling relationship is formed between a stimulus 
and a response, learning Is said to have occurred. Redirecting or modifying 
responses, therefore, requires changes in the stimuli controlling them. 

Learning designates the systematic ways In which environmental Inputs modify 
the co-relationships between behavlot and stimuli, and learning concepts belong 
to es/ery theorist who studies this class of antecedent-consequent funct5ons. 

As such, this chapter Is devoted to a consideration of learning, somj of its 
terms, principles, end qualifying conditions (Motivation") relevant to Day 
Care. The survey Is not exhaustive, but rather is a brief review of salient 
principles within the Day Care context. 



3 

I shall here detail the reasoning behind the assumption that objective- 
learning concepts can order sub jective -cognitive phenomena. As noted, 
learning Is an open-ended terra for concepts that order systematic behavior 
change due to recurring environmental conditions. Thus these concepts are 
lmpllct In most psychological paradigms for Interpreting such changes. This 
applies despite the nature of a theoretical approach, its degree of develop- 
ment, language, or level of analysis, the phenomena It orders, or the heuristic 
tone given it^ concepts (e.g., objective or subjective-cognitive), and would 
hold even when mentalistic or hypothetical entitles are Invoked to account for 
systematic behavior change. The latter could include lntrapsychlc representa- 
tion processes like "schemas" and "images" that are difficult to evaluate 
since they seem devised to characterize euphemistically. In conxoon -sense 
terms, the intra-subject bases of behavior In a given context. More important, 
approaches using such constructs to characterize cognitive processes are 
Inexplicit about how stimuli and responses are actually tied to them. Further, 
as used by well-known writers (e.g., Bruner, Kagan, or Piaget), three 
theoretical terras are phrased as If they are "structures" existing within the 
child. They are not labeled for what they really are: abstractions Intended 
only to identify apparent consistencies In particular behavior systems (S-R 
patterns) of the child, viz., "object permanence." Thus their use can obscure 
the distinction between the statement of a problem and Its explanation; and 
empirical questions can lose their Importance or appear to be solved simply 
through the application of cognitive or structural terms to the phenomena 
at Issue. However, recourse to such terminology may reflect only a researcher's 
attempt to explain the child's actions by concepts which seem more differen- 
tiated and complex than Is, say, the "S-R bond." 

A behavioral approach assumes that it* can index and order seemingly complex 
behavior by a differentiated, yet operational, analysis. To this end, It 
permits grouping the functional relations between children's responses and 
their controlling stimuli by the type of control process, content, or some 
other seemingly relevant principle. Organized patterns of S-R relations thus 
may be identified under a learning approach and labeled to represent a higher 
order of classification. These patterns may encompass some of the events 
and S-R relations that underlie the cognitive concepts invoked by other 
theoretical approaches. One might find it useful to assign to some such 
organized patterns of S-R relations labels like "schema," as In the "schema 
of mother"; however, because of the cautions noted in this chapter, these 
labels would be used only as descriptive and not aa "explanatory" terms. 
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Section A 

PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR ACQUISTION AND MODIFICATION 
Concepts for How Responses are Learned 

Rc inf ore eme nt . Reinforcement Is of prime consideration In the acquisition 
and maintenance of Instrumental behavior. Any Identified event which 
Immed lately follows a response and effects a change In that response rate 
(l.e., an event upon which the response has been made contingent) Is defined 
as a re inf or etna stimulus or relnforce r . Positive re inforcers Increase, 
whereas negative or aversive relnforcers decrease, the subsequent likelihood 
of response occurrence (l.e., its rate). Thus, in giving a child a cookie 
as soon as he has picked up his toys, one may reinforce positively the behavior 
of putting away toys--lf cookies given contingently increase the subsequent 
likelihood of that behavior. Similarly, sending a child to his room for 
writing on walls Is negative reinforcement for that undeslred behavior, If the 
consequence Is decreased wall-writing behavior. 

A large variety of events and conditions can function as relnforcers in 
addition to those thought to meet organismic needs, like food, water, and 
the removal of aversive conditions. Events that constitute relnforcers for 
behavior will vary from child to .child, depending on a child’s make-up 
and particular learning history. (They can vary also for a given child from 
context to context.) (See contextual qualifiers below.) Toys and opportunities 
to participate in special activities (visiting the zoo, buying new clothes) 
commonly function a n relnforcers for child behaviors, as do adult responses 
connoting attention or approval. To be maximally effective, relnforcers 
should instantaneous ly follow response occurrence. 



In Ufa situations, reinforcement rarely is provided after every 
response occurrence. Instead, relnforcers are presented on different schedules, 
and only some response instances are reinforced. A schedule of reinforcement 
specifies vdilch response occurrences will be reinforced. Thus reinforcement 
can be continuous* i.e., occur after every response, or intermittent, i*e., 

occur either after a specified number of responses (ratio) or after a 
specified interval of time (interval) . (These ratios or Intervals may be 
fixed , l.e., constant, or variable , l.e., varying about some specified average.) 
A variety of other reinforcement schedules have been and can be devised, 
including simultaneous or successive combinations of the ones listed above. 

Each schedule has a characteristic effect on the response rate while it 
operates, and lubsequently accounts for these responses being differentially 
resistant tp extinction vhan reinforcement is withdrawn. 




Positive reinforcement of a response 1ft one way to establish a desired 
behavior outcome. However, this procedure assumes that the desired behavior 
is already in the child's repertoire, and only needs to be increased in 
frequency or brought under stimulus control, which is often not the case. 
When a response is not in the child's repertoire the desired outcome may be 
facilitated by response lhap lng . This procedure involves the differential 
reinforcement of increasingly closer approximations to the final response! 
this occurs naturally in life settings and contributes to a significant 
proportion of the behavioral repertoire acquired by the child through 
socialisation. Baby coos, toother imitate! , thus reinforcing the response. 
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day, when baby makes a noise which sounds like a *;ord» mothor reinforces 
him tramed lately. By reinforcing responses successively closer to the 
desired outcome, she gradually can shape baby’s vocal behavior to approximate 
a recognisable wor* 4 * 

The application of respor.se shaping to Day Care procedures can be 
Illustrated by the modification of an "inactive" nursery-school child’s 
^ehavlor (Johnston, al . , 1966). In this case teachers reported that the 
child consistently stood quietly about the play yard while his peers played 
with the variety of objects; thus, *n attempt was made to strengthen his 
play behaviors. Climbing a large wooden frame with ladders, platform, ropes, 
etc., was selected as the desired behavior outcome for the child. However, 
since he showed almost no frame -climbing behavior that teachers could 
reinforce# It was necessary to reinforce successive approx it .at Ions of that 
behavior— i.e. , to shape It. At the start, the child gained teacher approval 
by merely being near the frame. As he came closer, the criteria for rr. in?orc<>mcn: 
were narrowed, requiring him to come still closer to the frame, to touch it, and 
eventually to climb on it. After nine days of f-his procedure, frame -climbing 
increased from an initial level of less than 10% of the morning to over 307,, 

Another easily applied procedure which most mothers will recognize was 
identified by Premack (1959, 1962), He found that the opportunity for an 
individual to engage in a more frequent (probable) behavior can be used as 
a positive reinforcer for a less frequent behavior. For example, the 
opportunity to play outdoors, a highly probable child behavior, can reinforce 
making the bed, a less probable behavior. This principle is basically an 
"if-then" statement: if you do this, then you can do that. Utilizing this 

approach in Day Care situations could (1) avoid the need to dispense 
punishment to control behavior, while (2) simultaneously establishing desired 
behaviors. Thus, access to play materials can be made contingent on a period 
of sitting quietly and listening to the caregiver or teacher. An early use of 
Premack’s principle involved controlling the disruptive behavior of three 
year olds in a nursery school (Hoome, et al . , 1963). High probability behaviors, 
such as running around the room, screaming, and pushing chairs, were made 
contingent on desired behaviors, e.g., sitting quietly and looking at a 
blackboard for a short period of time. Control over the disruptive behaviors 
was reported to be virtially perfect after a few days. 

Discriminative stimuli are cues which regularly precede a reinforced 
response, and thus come to function as a signal that the response, if made, 
is likely to be reinforced in the future. In this way a discriminative 
stimulus is said to control behavior; it sets the occasion for the appro- 
priateness of a response. The natural environment provides many discriminative 
stimuli, and an Important part of a child’s learning consists of <? termining 
which behaviors are appropriate to which settings. For instance, mother 
responds to the child only when her eyes are open; and pedestrians are permitted 
to cross the street only when the walk sign flashes. Language often functions 
to provide discriminative stimuli. Mother calls, tf Dinner is ready" and 
regularly follows these words by serving a meal. The child’s response of 
entering the dining room and sitting at the table will be reinforced by his 
receiving food. While the triplication of "Dinner is ready" may seem obvious, 
if the words were not followed by appropriate actions, people would stop 
coming to the dining room on cue. 
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Fading - the -a t imulus ia a potent procedure for transferring response 
control from one stimulus to another without disruptive performance (e.g., 
through the possible occurrence of emotional behaviors). For instance, if 
the discriminative stimuli established Co control responding are geometric 
forms* their controlling function could be transferred to colors. This 
may be done by gradually eliminating the distinctiveness of the geometric 
outline while Increasing the intensity of the color values and maintaining 
differential reinforcement. 

Conditioned reinforcers, A neutral stimulus that systematically 
precedes, or la singly associated with, a functioning extrinsic reinforcer, 
may acquire reinforcing val'ie for behavior. It Is then termed a conditioned 
(acquired, secondary) relnforcer . As long as it is at least occasionally 
paired with extrinsic functional reinforcers, a conditioned reinforcing 
stimulus can maintain a response that has Immediately preceded it in an 
S-R chain. In fact, when the association occurs only intermittently, the 
conditioned relnforcer is made more durable in maintaining responses (cf., 
e.g., Zlnsaerman, 1963). The conditioned relnforcer thus may function as 
a probabilistic "promise' 1 that the functional relnforcer with which it is 
associated will follow. (This parallels the definition of a discriminative 
stimulus which, as noted, may be conceived as a cue that implies a certain 
probability of reinforcement If the correct response is exhibited.) Thus, 
after acchlld has helped mother prepare a meal, mother's saying r T)lnner 
is ready" can function both as a conditioned relnforcer for the child for 
helping the mother and aa a discriminative stimulus for entering the dining 
room and sitting at the table. Generalized conditioned reinforcers are 
those which function In many S-R chains and hence can derive relnforcer 
value for a great variety of child responses. Some likely examples are 
money and an adult's attention. 

In some situations, it may be impractical to rely solely upon functional 
relnforcers to maintain a response, either because of the time delay between 
response occurrence and reinforcement provision or the Interruption of 
the ongoing activity created by reinforcement presentation. Thus, there are 
occasions when It Is desirable to build-in stimuli, such as "tokens" or 
"points," which can function as Intermediate or "holding" relnforcers. 

Token reinforcement is one variant of conditioned reinforcement in which 
tokens are established as a "currency," usually via instruction, and they 
are often employed in "token economy" systems. For Instance, certain 
desirable behaviors of adult psychotics In a mental hospital were strengthened 
by applying operant techniques (Ayllon and Azrin, 1965, 1968). Functional 
reinforcement consisted of the opportunity to engage in behaviors which had 
a high probability of occurrence in unrestricted settings. Since the 
reinforcement occasion could not always be provided Icxoed lately, or without 
disruption of the desired behavior, tokens were instituted as (conditioned) 
relnforcers. Many different jobs could be performed to earn tokens, such 
as serving meals, cleaning tables, sweeping & walkway, etc. Tokens were 
given to the patient after he had completed the specified task and could be 
exchanged for a variety of functional relnforcers, such as, being given 
one's choice of room or bedspread, receiving leave from the ward, or having 
consultations with the professional staff. A series of experiments indicated 
that the token-rclnforcement procedure was useful In maintaining the desired 
behavior. In each experiment the performance fell to a near-zero level when 
he response-reinforcement relation was discontinued, but Its reintroduction 
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restored performance almost Immediately. 

Contingency contracting . One well- articulated system for motivating 
children, based on the reinforcement principle. Is contingency contracting 
(Homme, et al.. 1969). It was recently developed for use with Individuals 
or groups in the classroom; however. It is applicable In any task-oriented 
situation, Including Day Care, Where It may be necessary to "motivate" 
participants In the post-infancy age range. A contingency contract Is 
just what Its name implies: It states an outcome (reinforcement) which 

Is contingent on the conpletion of a given task. The contract Is always 
written In positive terms and follows the form: "If you do X, then you 

may do (or will get) Y" (Ibid, p. 32). It Is never written; "In order 
to avoid punishment, you must do such and such a task" (Ibid, p. 4), Its 
language Is made simple, so it can be understood easily by both parties to 
the contract. To make a contract, it Is necessary to (1) specify the task 
and (2) Identify an appropriate relnforcer. A reinforcing event is one 
which Is both highly desirable ind not obtainable outside the contract. 
Usually the child is the best source of Information on what will function 
as a positive relnforcer for his behavior. Pay off should lnmedlately follow 
task completion, though points or tokens may be used as Intermediate 
rewards. Moreover, performance requirements should be small to Insure 
success and the opportunity for frequent reinforcement. 

The key aspects in preparing a contingency contract are to specify: 

(1) the task assignment, including amount of work required and the criteria 
for its completion; "(2) the amount of reinforcement; and (3) the beginning 
and end of both tasks and reinforcers. For school age children who read, 
using tasks cards can insure fulfillment of these requirements. A sample 
card might state: "Read pAges 27-32 of your text. Take the progress test. 

If passed, take 5 minutes for reward time. If not passed, see the teacher" 
(IbjLd, p. 35). (For a specification of what contracting involves, ten basic 
rules on the use of relnforcers and the characteristics of d proper contract 
are gl\en In Chapter 3 of the reference cited ab^ve). 

The positive lnpact of the contingency contracting on children and 
caregivers should not be underestimated. As Homme, et al. . note: "There 

Is a kind of joy In their activities; they seem to have a feeling of delight 
In their willing and conscious accomplishment and their well-deserved rewards. 
Observing and participating In .this kind of learning is, In turn, the 
greatest reward teachers or parents can experience" (Ibid, p. 21). The 
procedures described above can be modified for Day Care situations where 
the specified tasks for children might involve: sitting quietly and working 

a puiele, picking up toys In the play area, helping teacher serve lunch, 
dressing for outdoor activities without adult help, and successfully 
conpletlng units of school work or other learning tasks. 



Eliminating Unwanted Behaviors 

So far, we have been concerned *lth the acquisition of specified behaviors, 
and with utilising reinforcing and discriminative stimuli to facilitate 
the process. Eliminating unwanted behaviors Is a complementary operation, 
and can be accomplished through the procedures of reinforcement of licompatlble 
mses, extinction, or punishment. 

^ . 
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Reinforcing incompatible responses . This procedures involves the 
contingent application of positive reinforcement to behavior which is not 
compatible with the undeslred response. For example, a child may be whiney 
and cranky. Mother says he may watch television if he sits quietly and 
listens. The positive reinforcer, television viewing, is given only if 
the child sits quietly, watching, and listening— a response pattern which 
is incompatible with crying. This simple procedure might be described as 
applying leverage in the desired direction. Reinforcement increases the 
likelihood of a dejirable response occurring. Further, the child, by 
engaging in the desired behavior, is physically uneble to perform the 
unwanted response. This procedure has several advantages over both 
extinction and punishment, as will be noted. 

Extinction . In an extinction procedure, reinforcers that have been 
maintaining a response are withheld. As a consequence, the response rate 
declines to the level it was prior to the reinforcement procedure. Ease 
(i.e., rate) of extinction depends on the schedule of reinforcement that 
has been maintaining the behavior. Thus, the response rate will return 
to base level faster during extinction when the behavior was earlier main- 
tained on a continuous rather than on some intermittent schedule. However, 
extinction--the complete withdrawal of the reinforcing stimulus— may result 
in the child's exhibiting undesired emotional responses, e.g., "frustration" 
or "distress , 11 This undesirable effect can be avoided by the procedure of 
non c ontingent Reinforcement" presentations. However, response rate will 
decline relatively slowly under this method as compared with a straight- 
forward extinction procedure. Perhaps a better method to preclude the 
occurrence of emotional behaviors in early extinction phases is the 
reinforcement of incompatible responses. 

The use of extinction can be illustrated by the systematic manipulation 
of excessive crying rates in two pre-school children (Hart, et al., I960, 

In both cases teacher attention was identified as the relevant reinforcing 
stimulus maintaining the crying behavior. After a ten day period of base level 
crying had been recorded for each child, the teacher simply discontinued 
attending to the child when he cried. This extinction procedure reduced 
the crying rate in both children from a base rate of five or more episodes 
per earning to two or less. An extinction procedure was also used to 
reduce tantrum behavior at bedtime in a 21 -month-old boy (Williams, 1959). 

Adult attention seemed to be maintaining the behavior and therefore was 
withdrawn after the undeslred response. Within ten days the tantrums decreased 
from a duration of 45 minutes to zero. 

Combining extinction with the reinforcement of incompatible responses 
is an even more effective and constructive procedure than the uae of either 
alone. Thus, several studies on the control of disruptive behavior in 
the classroom have combined withdrawal of teacher attention to students 
exhibiting disruptive behavior with contingent attending to those exhibiting 
"study" behaviors (Zimmerman and Zltmeruian, 1962; Hall, et al , . 1968; 

Madsen, et al. , 1968; Thomas, et^aK, 1968). In each of these studies, the 
educationally desirable behaviors Increased and the undeslred behaviors 
decreased. This combined procedure was similarly used to lower the high rate 
of infant crying in a hospital nursery (Etzel and Gewlrtz, 1967), Observation 
suggested that the crying was being maintained by caretaker attention. 

In order to decrease the rate of crying, withdrawal of attention for crying 
behavior was combined with the reinforcement of incoct^a tible responses, 
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namely eye contact and smiling. Such procedures might well be used in 
Day Care settings, particularly with problem infants. 

Punishment . This procedure consists of attaching a "response cost" 
(Baer and Sherman, 1970) to a specified behavior by either presenting an 
aversive stimulus («.g., a slap) or withdrawing a positive reinforcer (e.g., 
attention, a toy) following the occurrence of an undeulred behavior. 
Punishment may be used when the procedures discussed rbove are difficult 
to implement or there are urgent reasons for obtaining the desired effect. 
For example, a child aay be discovered playing with Batches, something 
he was warned not to do. His mother may spank him, providing an unpleasant 
consequence of the prescribed behavior. Alternatively, mother might have 
said: ‘‘Since you’ve been playing with matches, you won’t have dessert 

tonight," This involves removal of a demonstrated positive reinforcer, 
dessert, as a consequence of the same unwanted behavior. 

Both forms of punishment are used by socializing agents. Due to the 
unwanted and diverse side effects sometimes associated with the use of 
unpleasant stimuli, punishment is a controversial subject in the learning 
literature. Used alone, punishment has only a temporary suppressive effect 
on the unwanted behaviors. In addition, it often evokes emotional (crying) 
and aggressive (hitting back) responses which interfere with opportunities 
for more adaptive behaviors to occur and to be reinforced. Further, the 
task of inflicting punishment is often distasteful for a caregiver. 

The results of punishment are usually specific to the situation. For 
example, punishment for playing with matches at grandmother’s house 
may not prevent the occurrence of that behavior in mother's home. Also, 
where escape or avoidance is possible, punishment may lead the child to 
withdraw from all interaction with the punishing agents. Thus, this author 
argues against the general use of aversive (unpleasant) stimuli to eliminate 
unwanted behaviors, except where it appears to be the only recourse to keep 
the child away from major hazards. A more desirable arrangement would be 
either (1) the contingent withdrawal of a previously available relnforcer 
(removal of dessert in the example), or (2) the contingent presentation of 
an Aversive stimulus coupled with the opportunity to engage in alternative 
behaviors which result in positive reinforcement. An exa’itple of the second 
case would be slapping a child for lighting matches in the bouse, while 
making it possible for him to play with clay and be reinforced for it. 

One technique commonly employed is known ae "time-out. 11 This form of 
"response cost" is illustrated by conventional practices, such as the 
"deprivation" of privileges and social isolation. Thus, tantrums and self- 
destructive behaviors in a temporarily institutionalized boy were markedly 
reduced simply by placing him in his room on the occasion of each tesponse 
(Wolf, et al , , 1964). When tantrum behavior ceased, the child was allowed 
out of his room. This proerdure also was ueed to control the mlsbehavltr 
of delinquent adolescents around a pool table. Confinement in an 
isolation roomof a training school cottage was made an irradiate and 
necessary consequence of specific misbehaviors, and all children mis- 
behaved less under thu puniehment condition (Tyler and Brown, 1967). Time- 
out may be more acceptable to caregivers than punishment, because it does 
O involve physical discipline and yet is an irradiate intervention which 
rates the child from those affected by his undesirable behavior or 
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keeps the child from endangering himself, 

SO ME DERIVATIVE PROCESSES BASED O N THE IMSTR U M3SNTAL -LEARNIN G PARADIGM 
AND EXTRINSIC PJB INFORCEMENT 

We have seen that the instrumental -conditioning paradigm and its 
associated concept of extrinsic reinforcement can order a wide range of 
learning phenomena. We shall now detail its applicability for several 
seemingly complex behavioral processes: a) the child as conditioner of 

his caregiving environment; b) verbal behavior; c) attachment; and d) 
imitative learning (and 'Vicarious -re inforceraent") . Models for the 
acquisition and performance of such behavior systems have obvious trunca- 
tions for what can be fostered in Day Care. Imitative learning* in 
particular* suggests a basis for readily implementing a generalized learning 
orientation in children. This can be especially useful for children who 
have fallen behind their peers In bahavioral development and thus have much 
"catching -up" to do. 

The Child Conditions as He Becomes Conditioned 

It is axiomatic that caregiverachild lnteractipns provide many 
occasions for mutual stimulation and reinforcement. A corollary is that 
bo th interactora provide stimuli which' can acquire control over — i.e., 
condition--behaviore of the other. There has been too little emphasis on 
how the behaviors of socializing agents adapt to those of their charges 
(for exceptions* see Gewirtz, 1961b, 1969b; Bell* 1968). Yet* just as 
the caregiver can condition the child 1 s behaviors by providing reinforcing 
consequences^so also can the child's behaviors mediate reinforcing stimuli 
that condition behaviors of the caregiver. In this way the socializing 
environment is alao "socialised!" Thus the child's smiling* vocalizing* 
reaching toward* eating 'Veil*" ceasing to cry* or solving problems correctly 
can heavily reinforce many of the adult's behaviors (Gewirtz, 1968b), 

On this baa la, "baby talk" or outlandish grimaces can enter the caregiver's 
behavior repertory* as a function of differential reinforcement provided 
by the infant. And a caregiver may become "attached" to her charge on the 
same conditioned-reinforcercent basi« that is thought to underlie the child's 
"attachment" to hie caregiver: stimuli provided by the young child are 

associated with diverse potent rolnforccrs and thus become cues and 
conditioned reinforcers for the caregiver's behaviors. 

The conditioning of caregiver behaviors by the Infant does not always 
have constructive implications* aa illustrated by caregiver responses to 
high-rate instrumental crying. 'Since crying has strong aversive qualities* 
moat adults will altenpt in various ways to stop an Infant's crying. 

These attempts can sometimes have undesirable consequences* as when a 
caregiver interrupts some activity (such as the care of another Infant in a 
Day Care facility) to attend to the crier. Moreover, vh^n a caregiver 
succeeds, her response is heavily reinforced and this Increases the likelihood 
that she will attend to that child in the same way when he cries again. 

Such attention is a potent reinforcer for the infant's crying. Thus, 
although the caregiver attains momentary relief by attending to the Infart, 
the long-range effect is to increase the very infant behaviors which are 
aversive for the caregiver. (Gevirtt and Etzel, 1967, have presented 
an analysis of the vicious cycle Inherent in this mutual conditioning process.) 
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Verbal Behavior and Language 

The processes described In this chapter encompass both motor and vocal 
(Including verbal* language) responses, Although verbal responses need 
not be singled out for special emphasis , the/ are important for the human 
socialisation process. First -language acquisition Is a particularly 
significant correlate and outcome of that socialisation. Language Is also 
perhaps the most complex human behavior system. Deficiencies in the 
production and Intelligent reception of language are noted readily by the 
community, and often are used as sensitive indicators of deficient 
experience histories and the need for remedial treatment. 

Whether language learning and performance can be sufficiently accounted 
for by a straight experiential analysis of verbal -behavior acquisition, 
in which overt responding and extrinsic reinforcement principles play a 
central role, has been a controversial subject. Indeed, some have thought 
that the organization of verbal responses into language may depend upon an 
innate, maturational structure (Chomsky, 1959, 1965, 1968; Fodor, 1967; 
Lenneberg, 1967). However, there Is very little theory underlying such 
natlvlstic approaches that specifies how and at what levels the innate 
substrate of language ability interacts with experience as learning. Nor 
is there any specification of the genetic process capable of transmitting 
the endowed Inforiuatlon that supposedly underlies language acquisition. 

Hence, many formulations favoring innate factors as the basis for first- 
language acquisition may amount to little mote than the claim that it Is 
the 'outcome of a brain, a voice box, a mouth, and two ears innately present 
and functional in the child. 

The empirical approach of this chapter is far from a complete explana- 
tion of language acquisition. However, my contention is that it is a 
reasonable one which is potentially more profitable, both as a research 
tool and for practical application, than a rational but nonexper imental 
natlvlstic approach based on intuitive evidence. Diverse conditioning 
approaches to language acquisition, that, in broad outline are compatible 
with the one of this chapter ,, have been advmnced by Skinner (1957), 

Braine (1963), Jenkins and Palermo (1964), and (brothers and Suppes (196?)« 
among others. Basically, verbal language is a symbolic code for both the 
physical and intangible or inferred contents of the world, and for the 
complex interrelationships among them. In mastering such a symbolic code, 
three general systems must be learned: (1) the medium of the code (phonic, 
as opposed to sign or graphic); (2) the semantic units of the code (morphemes, 
words) as designators of discriminated environmental events; and (3) the 
grammar of the code (word orderings, inflections, tense-case-gender markings, 
etc.) which permits representation of events-in-relationship. Each of these 
systems, furthermore, includes a compreh *ns!on or "listener" aspect and a 
production or "speaker" aspect. Thus, mastering of the first component, the 
medium, involves learning both to discriminate and produce its distinctive 
expressive features. Likewise, semantic proficiency involves being able 
to both identify referents when words are presented and emit appropriate 
words when their referents .ire presented. And again, proper granuatlcal 
knowledge imp lies the ability to differentiate the complex interrelationships 
designated by sequential or inflective codings (e.g., to distinguish tne 

^"Ignata of "John hits Mary" from "Mary hits John") and to emit grammatical 
“ -.roper symbolizations of complex interacting events. 
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Acquisition of each of these systetns may be Interpreted by a variety 
of learning principles. On the production side, semantics, grammar and 
mediua-learnlng all appear to be explicable by the discrimloative-operant 
paradigm. F^r example! the appropriate emission of Individual words 
requires their having come under the discriminative control of consensually 
differentiated attributes of objects and events, and likewise the proper 
production of word sequences requires their having come under the control 
of abstract relational aspects of the environment. Discriminative training, 
in which correct labeling or grammatical utterances lead to reinforcement 
(including that provided by a successful communication) and incorrect 
verbalizations lead to nonreinforcement,, would play the formative role in 
the acquisition of such linguistic proficiency. In addition, response- 
shaping procedures (discussed earlier) as well as direct imitative tralnii^ 
and geoer&lifced imitation (to be discussed below) also would play fundamental 
roles, especially in learning correct verbal enunciation (and/or graphemlc 
production). The generative aspect of grammatical production (e.g., the 
ability to say "toyi" after having learned the plural form ''boys," or 
erroneously to emit "I good" after having learned "I showed) appear to be 
instances of a conditional-discrimination or a discrimination-within- 
d i8criminacion mechanism. By conditional -discrimination is meant learning to 
attend to stimulus A (or attribute A) in one context and to stimulus B 
(or attribute B) in another context (e.g., to ltok for knives and forks in 
the kitchen, and for pillows and mattreeses in the bedroom)^ The ability 
to apply grammatical rules to generate new utterance * would be an instance 
of generalized conditional discrimination, cne in which the speaker is 
directed (a) by comaon elements' in t;he context (present or past time, 
singularity or plurality of instances* etc.) to attend to appropriate 
aspects of the lexical items (the particular form of the verb or noun to 
be uttered) and (b) by commonalities between these items and known fo^ms to 
emit an appropriate inflection, verb tense, or whatever. 

On the comprehension side, acquisition would proceed by another 
discrimination mechanism called match -to -sample or, in this instance, symbolic 
watch- to ^sairple . Here a linguistic sj^Dbol (i.e., a spoken word) would serve 
as a standard to which a discriminated aspect of the environment must be 
matched. Likewise, a grammatical form would serve as a standard to which 
a relationship must be matched. Recent work by Fremack (1970a, 1970b) in 
training a chimpanzee to use varied visual forms as language symbols makes 
considerable use of the match- to -sample technique to build-in semantic 
and gramaatlcal cor^»rehension. Learning to discriminate phonemes of the 
language would involve additional procedures, such as stimulus fading and 
progressive atioulua differentiation (beginning with extreme stimulus 
differences and gradually refining down to smaller differences), 

The approach outlined here also allows one to focus on the interact ion 
between child and socialising agent, which means between ‘'talker" *nd 
'‘listener" as these roles cycle between the two people (whether motor or 
verbal responses or both are involved in an interchange). Ao such, a 
learning approach can analyte the verbal (and other) responses of one 
person as constituting both discriminative and reinforcing stimuli for 
the verbal responses of the other person. Once verbal responses are 



4 It has been argued with good teason that all discrimination learning 
Is conditional and that t.o learn otherwise may be maladaptive. 

ur 
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acquired, they will be maintained by replies made to them In conversational 
interchanges, according to the same principles which account for the 
maintenance of other responses* 

On Attachment 



In a functional learning analysis, the term attachment (relationship, 
bond) is an abstraction for the sets of S-R relationships that involve the 
(mostly) positive stimulus control over a wide variety of one individual's 
(e,g,, <:he child's) responses b£ the stimuli provided by a particular other 
person (e#g., his main caregiver).^ The effectiveness of discriminative 
and reinforcing stimuli in controlling an individual’s behavior systems 
comes to depend upon the unique physical and behavioral characteristics of 
the particular "object* 1 person from whom thosn stimuli derive, While it 
has been thought a child will ordinarily acquire a pervasive attachment to 
one person (e*g*, his mother), by our analysis he could acquire attachments 
to several persons: certain of his behavior systems could be controlled 

positively by the stimuli provided by the unique characteristics of one 
person, while other behavior systems could be controlled by the different 
stimuli from the unique characteristics of another person. These 
attachments could be acquired at different life points (Cewlrtz, 1969a, 

1969b), The range of behaviors involved, the degree of positive control, 
and the degree of disorganization that ensues from interference with this 
interaction (o: 1 from novel conditions), could all index the "strength" 
of a partlcula:* attachment, 

Under this learning approach, it is assumed that many classes of 
stimuli from a particular person, in addition to those directly related to 
organismic survival, are functional for the acquisition and maintenance of 
a set of child behaviors ♦ These stimuli would include touching and caressing, 
visual events provided by the sight of people, and characteristic behaviors 
like gait and speech. Some of these events may function as unconditional 
stimuli, while others acquire conditioned value for the child's behaviors. 

The acquisition process for the st imulus-respcnse patterns connoting attachment, 
therefore, is conceived to involve two simultaneous processes which begin when 
the Infant is helpless and relatively immobile: (1) the conditioning of the 
physical and behavioral characteristics of a particular person as discriminat ive 
and reinforcing stimuli for the child; and, (?) the reinforcement and maintenance 
of various of the child's behavior systems by the diverse stimuli provided 
by that person, 

As noted elsewhere in this chapter, any shift in the child's maintaining 
environment, as might occur in a long-term separation or in the initial 
attendance at a Pay Care center, consequently leads to a shift In the con- 
trolling stimuli for his behaviors and, thus, often to changes in the pattern 
of his responses. The greater the similarity between the stimuli provided 
in the two environments, in terms of careglvlng routines and caregiver 
behaviors, response definitions for reinforcement, and reinforcement 
schedules, the easier It will be for the chiJd to adjusc to the new environ- 
ment# Very likely adjustment will also be facilitated by any similarity 



5 When stimulus control is acquired by the responses of any one of a class of 
persons, rather than a particular person, the behavior system has been 
termed (socio-emo tlonal) dependence . More complete analyses of the topic can 
be found in several of the author's papers (Gewlrcz, 1961a, 1961b, 1968a, 
1969a, 1969b, 1971b, 1971c). 
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in the gender or facial features of caregivers. Indeed, if the new environ- 
ment is benevolent and responsive positively to the child, then not only 
will his initial responses be reinforced and maintained, but also a new set 
of adaptive learnings can occur, including those connoting new attachments. 

Imitative Learning 



i 



t 





Conventionally, there are thought to be at least two types of processes 
by which children acquire instrumental (including social) behavior patterns 
and the values and attitudes these patterns reflect. So far, I have emphasized 
only the first of these--learning based on direct instrumental training, 
where the reinforcing agencies are relatively explicit about the responses 
a child must acquire. In the second kind of socialization learning termed 
jjnitat ion (-identification), the child matches his responses to the (cue6 
provided by the) behavior patterns of demons trator-models, usually adults 
and other children. 

My thesis concerning observational learning is the opposite of the 
widely-held position that imitative responses are acquired without direct 
instrumental training and assumes, instead, that imitative responses are 
simply instrumental responses that are matched to the cues provided by the 
diverse responses of demons tra tor -mcdels. Such responses are termed conditional 
or matching-to-sample responses. These constitute a functional response 
class for the child called g eneralized Imitatio n , which is acquired through 
overt responding and extrinsic reinforcement from socializing agents, and 
is subsequently maintained by intermittent extrinsic reinforcement. The 
first matching responses by the child will occur either through chance, 
physical assistance, or shaping procedures. Additions to that matching 
response class occur routinely, and differences in response content are 
unimportant as long as the responses are members of the imitative response 
class as functionally defined by reinforcing agents, Thus, responses in 
the matching class are diverse in content, and discrimination is 
unlikely to occur between matched behaviors that have been reinforced 



6 Some theorists have stressed the mechanism of observational learning as 
the basis for imitation and identification (e.g., Bandura, 1969), and have 
assumed it proceeds withou t either explicit training or extrinsic reinfoice- 
ment for overt responding. According to this position, a child obsetver- 
learner can acquire matching behaviors simply through e xposure to a model’s 
response, even though the observer has not overtly performed the matching 
response and extrinsic reinforcers are administered neither to him nor to 
the model. This matching response may be exhibited after lengthy delays 
or in the model's absence. It may appear that such phenomena are anomalous 
under the ins tr omental -conditioning paradigm of which overt responding and 
contingent extrinsic reinforcement are critical facets, and that new theories, 
for example those containing cognitive terms, are required to order them 
(e.g., Bandura and Walters, 1963; Bandura, 1969), However, our heuristic 
posture is that such pessimism about S-R theory is premature, and may be due 
in part to the fact that the behavior-change phenomena a t issue have been 
considered mostly in an ahistorinl *rame. When considered in the framework 
of a child's earlier conditioning history and the overall malnt lining stimulus 
context, such phenomena ate readily explicable in terms of routine 
conditioning concepts, in particular instrumental responding, extrinsic 
reinforcement, and acquired conditional or* ^ir-criminat ive stimulus control. 

m 
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and those that have not. Some matching responses never directly reinforced 
will therefore persist, unless they are either specifically punished 
Incompatible with stronger repertory responses (Gewirtz and Stingle, 1968; 

Gewirtz , 1969b, 1971a, 1971d) . 

An experiment by Baer, Peterson, and Sherman (1967) provides a dramatic 
demonstration of Imitation learning that has practical Implications. By 
first physically assisting the child to make the desired matching responses 
and then immediately reinforcing aach such response, Baer, et al,, taught 
several imitative responses to "retarded children whose behavior 
repertories did not appear to Include Imitation. After training on s few 
such responses, each child could then imitate, unassisted, newly demonstrated 
responses and eventually response chains, as well as responses that were 
never directly reinforced but had been interspersed among reinforced 
imitative responses. A similar paradigm for conditioning imitation of 
verbal responses in init iaily-mute schizophrenic children also ias u 
successful ly used (Lovaas, ejt^ al_. , 1966). 

Regardless of the setting in which a child is reared, if socialization 
occurs in the absence of older models who could provide examples tor m d 
directly reinforce a child's behaviors, it will be more difficult for the 
child to acquire the increasingly mature behaviors expected of him. In 
such a nonmodfeling context, the socialization process would have to depend 
almost entirely on direct instrumental training involving extrinsic 
reinforcement for specified responses. Considering the number of response 
systems to be modified, this process would be both time and energy 
consuming. The socializing agent would have to monitor continuously the 
child's behaviors, be prepared to respond to them, and decide, cn the 
basis of behaviors assumed appropriate for the child's age level, which 
behaviors to reinforce differentially. All the while, that agent would 
have to take into account the child's existing behavioral repertory and 
level of physical and social development. This ^>ould be a difficult task 
indeed as compared to the child's learning through being reinforced for 
matching selected responses of a demonstrator-model, and would be an 
inefficient procedure for the typical Day Care center. 

The conditional matching-response class termed generalized imitation 
is an important base for the initial occurrence and subsequent expansion 
of the child *8 language repertory. Cnee verbal responses are acquired, 
they will be maintained by conversational responses made to them, according 
to the same principles that account for the maintenance t.f nonverbal 
responses. As the child's capacities change, so will the behaviors for 
which he is reinforced. The agents reinforcing him also will vary, and 
each will reinforce the child on a different schedule and for different behaviors. 
Despite this continual change, one thing remains constant for the child: the 

imitative response class continues to be reinforced at a high intermittent 
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rate throughout his development. 
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Section B 



THE ROLES OF MOTIVATION IN LEARNING ANALYS ES 



The phenomena usually grouped under the heading motivation (<>r the 
related terms 'drive, 1 ' "need,” and "motive") are relevant for nearly all 
theoretical analyses of social learning. In recent years, however, there 
has been an Increasing realization that even the better conceptualizations 
of these phenomena have been far from adequate* Because motivational 
terms have served diverse functions, there has been some confusion as to 
which function a particular motivational term is serving at a particular 
time. These varied usages severely limit the precision of conceptualization 
In thla area. 

No argument will be made In this chapter against the study of phenomena 
usually grouped under the heading of motivation (for these are Important 
to nearly all theoretical approaches), nor agalnat the use of motivation 
labela pe j r se. (for a label la only a word, and words cen be en^jloyed 



1 There are theorists (Hilgard and Bower, 1966; John, ejt_ al . , 1968; Bandura, 
1969) who appear to have assumed that learnlng-by-observat Ion is a primary 
prepotent acquisition process, a capacity of the organism aa it were. 

However, few of the researchers on this subject have even attempted to rule 
out the possibility that such phenomena may represent only a case of routine 
Instrumental learning or conditional responding, where the presence of a 
demonstrator-model only functlona to expedite the conditioning procedure. 
Further, there have been rather few (If any) attempts to Implement the 
necessary controls (or assessments) for possibly relevant experience of an 
organism, to rule out the possibility that stimuli either a) relevant to 
earlier-acquired learning aeta o£ b) provided under an experimental condition 
that earlier was conditioned to control the relevant response, might give 
the appearance of learnlng-by-observat ion. Therefore, at present, the 
Instrumental-conditioning and extrinsic reinforcement conceptions, of which 
conditional responding Is an extension, can stand as an efficient and 
parsimonious model for learning In the seeming absence of both overt- 
response trials and extrinsic reinforcement. It can also explain cases of 
Vicarious reinforcement," where extrinsic reinforcement administered to a 
demonstrator-model contingent upon a particular behavior can Increase the 
likelihood that an observing child will match that behavior. After the 
child-observer has been routinely reinforced for the imitative Matching of 
various demons t rat or -model 's reinforced responses, reinforcement provided 
contingent upon a model's behavior could come to function as a generalized 
cue for the high probability of extrinsic reinforcement to the observer 
when he matches that behavior (Gewirte and Stingle, 1968). 

8 In this context, some have wondered whether a distinct concept of motivation 
might not disappear as functionally unnecessary (e.g., Cofer, 1959) whereas 
some have routinely found the need for a special concept of motivation 
unnecessary (in particular, Skinner, 1938, 1953). 
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constructively or obscurely). However, It is my thesis that the use of 
motivational concepts In analyses of early human learning often Is unwarranted 
and even detrimental and that routine learning concepts can provide a more 
efficient account of most of the behavior phenomena In early childhood. 

Such phenomena need no special conceptual treatment but can be analyzed 
In terms of th«: types of stimulus control-«*elicit:ing, d iscrirainat ive-cuslr.g, 
or relrforc lng--presuraed to operate In all other behavioral Instances, and 
also In terms of the contextual conditions affecting the potency of these 
stimulus control conditions. This approach wou’d attend to the stimuli 
Impinging on the child In early Infancy, their ’.emporal relationships with 
his behaviors, and the contextual conditions that account for variation In 
the dlscrimlnablllty and reinforcing effectiveness of the stimuli. The 
behavior of Infants would be catalogued In terms of tho number and variety 
of stimuli that potentially may evoke and reinforce each behavior, and the 
accompanying contextual setting conditions, rather than singling out and 
perhaps reifying a few vaguely defined stimuli from the large number that 
might be operating. A functional learning analysis thus would have 
directional Implications that are lacking under drive models of social 
behavior, l.e., It would Indicate which behaviors will be affected and in 
what manner. 

The various uses of drive conceptions In early human social development 
and their consequences as considered here are: (1) unlearned drives. In 

particular so-called 'natural motivation"; (2) learned drives; and (3) 
stimulus privation and deprivation. At the end of this section, I shall 
consider some contextual qualifiers of stimulus potency, many of which often 
have been labeled motivational or drive factors when viewed as momentary 
determinants of performance. 

Unlearned Drives 



Unlearned, Instinctive drives for certain stimuli have been postulated 
to explain a variety of behavioral regularities In early human development, 
for example: the "innate need of the child for a loving relationship" (Rlbble, 

1943, 1944, 1965); an "attachment need" that leads one to seek proximity with 
members of one's species (Schaffer and Emerson, 1964); and, a need to value 
things consistent with or like the self (Kohlberg, 1966). Drive terms also 
have been used to explain behavior patterns, such as "curiosity" (Berlyne, 
1950), "exploration" (Montgomery, 1951), those connoting "intrinsic motivation" 
(Harlow, 1950, 1953; White, 1959) and a "manipulation" motive (Harlow, ejt al^. , 
1950) as conceived in the need-for-stimulation context. There are, in 
addition, various overlapping conceptions which attempt to subsume other 
nonphyslologlcal drives. These have been employed as bases for such social 
phenomena as imitation and identification as well as emotional dependence and 
attachnent, and have included "coropfetence-ef fee tance-mastery" motives (White, 
1959; tiohlberg, 1966, 1969), "informatlon-procesjing" (Hunt, 1963), and 
similar motives. 



The preoccupation of psychologists with such drives has resulted In 
confusion and a lack of explanatory rigor. Drive concepts refer Imperfectly 
to only one side of the two-sided interchange between child and environment. 

As presently formulated, these motives can be inferred only from the very 
behaviors they have been devised and to explain! Therefore, they serve more as 
T*hels than as explanations, and in no way advance the anslyses or research 
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of theorists employing then. Those researchers are still left with the tactical 
problem of determining the environmental conditions under which a child is 
differentially responsive 1:0 particular stimuli, since these are the conditions 
that could affect acquisition and maintenance of those responses of the child. 

A parsimonious alternative to this frequent use of motivational concepts 
would be to rid ourselves of the extraneous conceptions of "drives*" "needs," 
"motives," "energies*" and "urges," and to emphasize the assumption that a 
fundamental property of man, at all ages, is potential responsiveness to 
stimuli comprising the environment, even when organismic requirements are 
satisfied. Given that responsiveness and action partly define the living 
organism (cf., e.g. Baldwin, 1906; Skinner, 193B; Piaget* 1952; Wooduorth* 

1958), it is not unreasonable to think that the organism's responses will be 
j evoked and maintained by a great variety of environmental stimuli (both 

I learned and unlearned), whether or not they have apparent survival value as 

defined by traditional drive conceptions. Given this property of the species. 
the behavioral researcher, unencumbered by imprecise drive notions, can 
concentrate on determining the conditions under which a child is differentially 
responsive to particular environmental stimuli functioning in their evocative, 
discriminative, or reinforcing roles. 

Learned Driven 

What seems to be learned behavior systems in hut»ans also have been explained 
by motivational concepts termed secondary , acquired . or l earned drives (e.g., 
dominance, nurturance, succorance). Many proposed secondary drives are merely 
terminological transformations of what were once considered unlearned "instincts" 
or "purposive actions." Other postulations are simply an attempt to be 
consistent with a particular theoretical approach or labeling convention, 
i Farther, motivational terms have been used to explain tile operation of simple 

| conditioned reinforcers, of intermittent reinforcement, and the persistence 

! of behavior in the apparent absence of extrinsic reinforcement. Imitation- 

| \der. ification (Kindley, 1957; Bronfenbrenner , 1960; Kohlherg, 1963) and 

j«^endence-at tachraant (Sears, 1963; Schaffer and Emerson, 1964) are examples 
of pervasive behavior systems that al6o have been conceived in acquired- 
motivation terms. No attempt is made in these cases to identify the relevant 
discriminative and reinforcing stimuli that may be maintaining the behavior 
in the wider historical and environmental context. 'lTius, this pattern of 
usage lias r.c more deficit tonal rigor or explanatory power than the unlearned 
drive concepts earlier considered. In fact, it has led to a loss of precision 
in the specification of the functional relationships sought, the reasons, for 
seeking them, and the theoretical language used to order these phenomena. 

Privation and Deprivation as Environmental -Def iclency a n d Shif t Conditions 

Motivational terms also have been applied to cases where stimuli have 
j been relatively unavailable during a child's earliest years, or those where 

there is a removal of stimuli that have been regularly provided to maintain 
tnuch of the child's behaviors. The environment -def ic iency conceptions termed 
"privation" and "deprivation" have occupied a central role in theoretical 
attests to link early conditions of deficient stimulation (as antecedents) 
to abberations in later child behavior patterns (as consequences) (e.g., 

Levy, 1937; Bowlby* 1940, 1951, 1953; Bakwin* 1942* 1949; Goldfarb, 1945a, 
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1945b, 1955; Spitz, 1946a, 1946b, 1949, 1954; Yarrow, mi; Gewirtz, 1961a, 
1961b, 19£&r). An understanding of such phenomena could have implications 
for the Day Care of children from either privileged or d isadvantaged homes 
This is because the deficiency conceptions provide several meaningful bases 
for conceiving of children as disadvantaged, for understanding the behavior 
outcomes detected, and thus for suggesting appropriate procedures to (a) 
preclude the possibility of occurrence of such processes, and (b) reverse 
them when found. But equally important, env ireuraental-def iciency conditions 
("privation") and a wir omental-shift conditions ("deprivation") can illustrate 
how some important , out seemingly complex, common aberrant behavior patterns 
that often have been conceptualized inappropriately In motivational terms, 
can be ordered by the simple learning model emphasized in this chapter. 

Commensurate with earlier functional .analyses (Gewl.tz, 1961a, 1961b), 
the terra stimulus privation will be reserved for a paucity of all, or particular 
classes of, stimuli through long time spans--usual ly early in life at the 
very time •‘wailable stimuli would support basic learnings. In some instances, 
abundant potential stimuli may be available but non functional because of 
inappropriate contextual setting conditions or &n inept mode of provision 
(e.g., noncontingent on behavior). Thus, if social events are not made 
discriminable for behavior, they will not acquire cue or reinforcer value, 
and privation of social stimuli will have occurred. A child developing under 
these conditions may become generally responsive to nonsocial discriminative 
and reinforcing stimuli but unresponsive to social events. 

The terra stimulus depr J vat ion will be used tc refer to gross shifts in the 
maintaining environment, both long-and short-term, which involve decreases 
in availability, or complete removal, of stimuli that nave become functionally 
significant for key behavior systems of the child (for instance, those from 
st imulus -response chains that characterize routine interaction patterns with 
a significant figure (s)). As a result of such downward shifts in stimulus 
availability, there may be a severe decline in the rate of the behaviors 
chose stimuli control. This may be effected by: a) reducing the accustomed 

level of stimulation, b) changing the quality of stimulation by changing its 
source; c) removing the contextual conditions that can enhance the efficacy 
of such key stimuli; and/or d) blocking instrumental responses to such stimuli 
by direct interference. Examples of such conditions include a child f s 
sep arat io n froiT) his principle caregiver or rarent or that r,er son's sudden and 
contin?jlng r ejecti on of the child. ^ 

Tiie def ic lency-raot iv&t ion conception . Th® assumed consequences of 
privation and deprivation conditions usually have been explained by a 
deficiency-motivation conception. Adherents of this conception have proposed 
that the short-term homeostatic drive model, generally used to order periodic 
requirements for appetitive stimuli (food and water), also can order long-term 
"hungers" or "needs" for such nonappet itlve coranodities as stimulct io**, 



9 As a result of such situations, the child at first may exhibit behavior 
patterns not unlike those usually found in the beginning stages of 
experimental extinction, i.e., an initial Increase in frequency of the 
response compared to the rate exhibited undet reinforcement conditions, 
as well as irrelevant emotional responses which further disrupt the behavior 
^►tern and preclude the learning of new adaptive responses. A conditioning 
ysis of key-stimulus deprivation appears to provide a plausible basis 
understanding such resultant behavior patterns. 
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affection, and love. Thus, David Levy (1937) has coined the phrase "primary 
affect hunger," and Spitz (1949) lias written of "emot ionally -starved" 
children . 

The long-term deficiency model generally emphasizes a "need for 
stimuli" which can build up through time and, when unrequited, result 
in aberrant behavior outcomes. Thus, if a child receives an inadequate 
supply of "essential" stimuli fr«n his caregiving environment over a 
lengthy period, it is thought that systea^tic changes occur in some of hid 
behaviors related to the deprived stimulus commodities. Moreover, the 
"needs" which build up may result in the child later exhibiting seemingly 
insatiable requirements for the earlier deficient stimulus commodities, 
as in extreme forms of dependence and attachment behaviors, or in total 
disinterest in those and in nonsocial stimuli, as in developmental arrest, 
apathy, depression, and/or "shallowness of affect." 

The unwarranted application of t he deficiency -motivation conception 
to what seem to be learning phenomena . However, the hunger-drive model h3S 
evolved to order, through hours or at moat a very few days, an organism’s 
recurring and readily reversible (satiable) requirements for indispeneible 
appetitive stimuli. This short-term model implies no cumulating residual 
effects. Despite these limitations, *he expanded long-term defic iency model 
is still used as a basis for providing children (social) experiences to 
remedy presumed long-term environmental inadequacies. Under this model, 
the solution for dealing with the assumed results of inadequate conditions 
Is to provide the child a large number of evei/.c, without regard to their 
relationships with his behaviors. If this prescription v»re followed 
precirely, either the infrequent contingencies between responses and stimuli 
would minimally affect response acquisition, or responses would be reinforced 
by chance contingencies resulting in "superstitious" behavior. 

In actuality it is unlikely that a caregiver (or therapist.) wi 1 1 ignore 
entirely the child's behaviors when she/he provides stimuli. But without 
a predetermined specification of the desired responses, and a consensus 
among caregivers as to which responses should be reinforced, a number of 
behavioral outcomes are possible. If the stimuli intended to constitute 
"sufficient" attention and love are provided contingent upon the child's 
disruptive or attention-seeking behaviors, those responses will be 
strengthened, and the result may be an unfavorable response pattern tha*“ 
precludes the learning of more appropriate adaptive behaviors. If, on the 
other hand, the caregiver provides those stimuli contingent upon more 
socially-valued responses, such as responses typical of the child's age 
group, or those oriented toward autonomy and achievement, these responses 
will be strengthened and the outcoa*. more favorable* 

Ironically, both of these behavior shifts can be used by advocates of 
a deficiency-motivation model to index the inadequacy of the previous setting. 
An increased incidence of attention-seeking or disruptive emotional behaviors 
could be interpreted as proof of the child's ’"hunger" for those stimuli 
inadequately provided in his past, and of his requirement for even more 
s t imulf t ion to reverse the process. The opposite outcome, the relative 
increase in appropriate behaviors, could be Interpreted as Indicating the t 
che new, more adequate environment has satisfied (satiated) the child's 
"hunger" for these stimuli, since he no longer appears to "need" as much 
•ntion and love and therefore appears more "secure," 
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Such interpretations ignore the simple conditioning principles of 
stimulus control over responses that can operate ir the situations described 
above* The routine use of a def iciency-notlvetion model thus can discourage 
close attention to environmental stimuli, behaviors, ar.d th^ learning 
mechanisms their contingent relationship represent, By focusing on what 
appear to be minimal conditions for behavioral development, neither the 
range nor the potential upper limit cf development is considered. In 
contrast, a learning approach would view deprivation in ter^is of changed 
contingencies in the ne - setting relative to conditions of stimulus control 
existing prior to the removal of key stimulus classes. The outcomes of 
su: h environmental shifts would reflect the adjustment of the chiles behavio- 
rate to the changed conditions of stimulus provision in the new setting, 
as well as the new learnings brought about by these changes. The basic 
assumption of a learning analysis overlooked by proponents of a deficiency 
conception ib that it is not sufficient to focus simply on which or how 
many stimuli are provided to the child* Rather, one must take account of 
the circumstances under which given stimuli are made available, and in 
particular, whether these stimuli a\*e functional for the child’s behaviors, 
i.e,, enter into contingencies w*th theu*^ 

Co^tf_Ktual_ Qualifiers of St i nrmbus_ l'o tox icy for Ze ha vlo v: Kot lva tiona 

Per f oroance . Con c ep ts 

The basic processes presented for the acquisition and elimination of 
responses can order a wiue range of learning phenomena* However - , tha 
operation of those basic paradigms is typically qualified by the setting 
or context vhich provides a stimulus for behavior* These conditions can 
determine the momentary relevance of (stimuli for behavior. Specifically, 
the effectiveness of a stimulus for controlling behavior on a particular 
occasion^ by evoking, cueing* o>* reinforcing it f may be inci eased or 
decreased by manipulating the contextual conditions of stimulus provision. 

Such variables, often attributed gratuitously to "drives'’ or "states’' of 
the organism at the time of stimulation, hive been termed motivat ional 
or perf ormance conditions to separate them from the conditions of .learning* 

My analysis here is based on the as sur.pt ion that the contextual qualifiers 
under examination will modify stimulus power after the stimuli have acquired 
much or all of their value, and that those values arp currently being 
maintained in the wider environmental context. The bases through vhich 
stimuli acquire their values for behavior are therefore of secondary interest m 
this section* (Some of these wore discussed in earlier Lections ,) Zt is 
recognized, however, that c<:V extual-perfo* usnee operations can facilitate 
those acquisitions* 

Concurren t and pr ec edi n g contextua l conditions . Contextual conditions 
that can make stimuli flailed; for behavior may be grouped in terms of their 
temporal relation to « stimulus being presented, i.e., the focal stimulus, 

These contextual qualifiers may operate concurrent vith or preceding the 
presentation of the focal stimulus, and their effects may cumulate. The 
role of learning in establishing contextual qu* lifers is not clearly 

lb 

More complete analyses of privation and deprlvatf m effects, end of their 
implications for attachment and (social-emotional) dependence patterns 
can be found in several of the author's papers (Gewirts, 19CU, l?61b, 

^ O >68,, 1969a, 1969b, 1971b, 1971c). 
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understood, Some contextual determinants may be Interpreted as the outcomes 
of learning; come appear not to have been established tnrough learning 
at all; while others may be determined by longer- teira experiential conditions 
that Involve forms of learning still poorly defined* 

Factors operating concurrent with the focal stimulus would include the 
background for a stimulus figure, a standard comparison stimulus, the 
source of reinforcing stimuli^ ard ecological factors that snay facilitate or 
constrain responding. For Instance, there is considerable evidence that 
various attributes of the person providing a stimulus, such as his gender, 
role or social status, could qualify the concurrent discriminative or 
reinforcing value of that stimulus for behavior* Thus, reinforcing stimuli 
dispensed by men have been found more effective in altering the. behavior 
of givl* than of boys, and the opposite effect has been found when women 
dispensed the relufc^cers (e,g,, Cewirfca, 1954; Gewlrtz end Baer, 1958a, 

1958b; Patterson, et al. , 1964), Similarly, the effectiveness of a verbal 
reinforcer for child behavior has been invercely related to how mich the 
child liked the peer reinforcing agent (Hat tup, 1964) and to the agent’s 
aociometrie popularity (Tiktin and Hartup, 1965), Such effects could be 
determined by the individual child'o reinforcement history. 

Deprivation and satiation for a stimulus provide an interesting illus- 
tration of how short-term context conditions can operate preceding stimulus 
presentation to qualify its effectiveness on a particular occasion. 
Traditionally, deprivation- satiation functions have been thought to hold 
only for organismic need awl studied mainly with regard to food and water. 

The reinforcing effectiveness of the ie substances has been found to vary 
inversely with their preceding availability. However, ie recent years, 
various 3tudles have found deprivation-satiation functions for the rein- 
forcing and discriminative prwer of iion3pp r titive stimuli, like visual, 
auditory, aid tactile events (Clanzer, 1953, 1558; Butler, 1957; 

Jones, et si,. 1961; Fox, 1962; «.-cnee, 1964; Odom, 1964), Comparable 
effects involving the evocative or discriminative power of stimuli often 
have V \ grouped under the headings of curiosity, manipulative, and 
investigatory behaviors, play, end rtsporse adaptation oi habituation, 

A series of experiments has illurtrnted how stimulus satiation and 
deprivation can determine the reinforcing value of a social stimulus (the 
word good , connoting approval) for five through eight year old children 
fcevlrts and Baer, 1958a, 1958b; Cewirtz, 1767, l$69c; Landau and Gewlrte, 
1967). The reinforcing power of that stimulus varied inversely with the 
number of its prior presentations to the child, and it varied directly with 
the length of recovery interval between satiation treatment and conditioning 
test. A brief period of social-isolation also increased the rainforcing 
power cf good . These studies concluded that satiation and deprivation 
(recovery) for a social stimulus could produce opposite, seemingly additive 
effects like those for satiation and. deprivation of appetltlvo stimuli. 

They al*o concluded that otherwise trivial events (e.g, meaningless sounds) 
«auld jecotoe potent stimuli for behavior, when the context is manipulated 
properly. Other qualifying contextual conditions that operate preceding 
the stimulus presentation include instructional sets, earlier experience 
with stimulus attributes, and the individual's learning history (such as 
hli earlier experience with the reinforcing agency, orienting sets established 
via learning procedures* and shifts from previous patterns of stimulus 
presentation). 
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I Context an d stim ulus dire ctio nalit y- Ir. addition to its effect or. hie 

{ discriminative "and reinforcing p_cv?er ol a stimulus, there is evidence t.iat 

l context can determine the dire ction of a stimulus's reinforcing effect-- 

\ whether it functions as a positive or a negative reinforcer, or remains 

} neutral. That is, some stimuli may be positive reinforccrs in one context 

and nonreiuforners or negative reinforcers in arother. For example, a 
generally strong noxious stimulus was found to function as a pcsJtive 
r,. Inforcer in a context vherr an individual had to respond and could choose 
between a response followed by that stimulus and one followed by an even 
more noxious stimulus (Stone and Hokanstn, 19^9) « Moreover, the opportu; ty 
fer av Individual to respond ran function as a positive reinforcer wucn 
mad* continent upon another of his responses that characteristically occurs 
at a lower rate (Fremack, 1959, 19C2), and as a negative reiuforcer vneu 
made contingent upon a response that characteristically occurs at a higher 
rate (Weismau and Premack, 1966). Thus, knowledge of the context may 
indicate the directional reinforcement value of an opportunity to emit 
particular responses, including d.JCii of a response pair will reinforce 
the other in a given situation. 



ilaintenance c onditions, as contexts . Insofar a <s the pattern (e.g*, level) 
of an individual's lent- term experience with a stimulus can affect the power 
of that stimulus for behaviors --even those related to basic organismic 
requirements— it is appropriate here to consider maintenance levels or 
reference standards. These maintenance patterns can be indexed by such 
distributional features as the number, variety, and range of the stimuli 
experienced. Thus, an individual may respond more readily to a stimulus 
level that is close to the average level previously experienced than to an 
extreme, infrequently experienced stimulus value. Or, he may respond in 
a Danner that will maintain the previous (adaptation) level of stimulation, 
and avoid the highly infrequent ("incongruent") level. Moreover, it is 
possible that a stimulus will be most effective when the discrepancy between 
that stimulus and its maintenance-level standard is in the intermediate 
range (V’ebb, 1949). 




Perhaps the most notable example of e stimulus summarizing concept is 
Heleon's (19-7, 1948, 1959, I9b4' "adaptation level." : ^der a notion that 
all behavior is determined by internal si -aulus standards or norms „ Ueleon 
ha? reported that the weighted geometric average of focal, background, 
and renidual stimuli earlier experienced by the individual can function as 
a "frame of reference*' (standard , context) for diverse stimulus-response 
systems to qualify the impact on behavior of a subsequently presented 
stimulus, Ac each new stimulus is presented, its characteristics are f 

incorporated into the individual's pattern of experience, and the orgemsms 
adapts t ion levels change accordingly, 

Maintenance levels or reference standatde also may serve to define the 
"familiar," ns a base level for rn individual's responding to novel, 
"incongruent/ 1 or "strange" stimuli. Thus, Kebb (1946, 1949, 1966) has 
proponed that viaual stimuli containing elements very incongruent with the** 
en individual hea experienced previously might evoke emotional behaviors 
leading to avoidance or uncoordinated excitement, whereas stimuli containing 
more congruent but still different elements night evoke curiosity end 
investigatory behavlora* For instance, chimpanzees typically displayed 
strong fear responses when presented with stimuli that were atypical in 
terms of previous naintenar*e contexts, e.g., the inert body of cn 
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anesthetized chimpanzee or a chimpanzee skull with moving jaw (Hebb, 1966). 
Eut in human infants, an intermediate level of incongruence from values 
regularly experienced 'as "schema") resulted in an incieased duration of 
responses connoting attention (McCall and Kagan, 1967; Lewis and Goldberg, 



Implications for Day Care . It would be unnecessary to consider the 
contextual factors of stimulus provirion if repeated presentation of a stimulus 
were co lead consistent}* to the same response, however, such homogeneity 
is rare, particularly in social contexts. If, on a particular occasion, 
appropriate context conditions are not manipulated to make events relevant 
for an individual, they may not exert optimal, or even effective, stimulus 
control over his behavior. Many contextual conditions that can increase or 
decicase tha power of stimuli provided to a child could be easily 
manipulated in Day Care settings to facilitate the occurrence and the 
learning of particular valued behaviors and the acquisition of discriminative 
control over them* Many of these heighteners of stimulus power represent 
potent incentives for "motivating" children's behavior. At the very least, 
caregivers- and teachers should attempt to take such contextual factors into 
account because they qualify, attenuate, or even nullify, the effect 0 f 
training ptocedures that could be implemented. An individual's pattern 
of previous experience also will determine stimulus effectiveness and there 
fore Rust be taken into consideration. 



ON DEVELOPMENT 

On Optimizing Dev el opment ; Developmental Potential and Behavior Norms 

In a functional analysis, the term "development" is an abstraction 
for systematic sequential changes in the particular S-Il patterns that 
of interest, tender this orientation, environmental conditions could foster 
nr retard child behaviors, and their application is not limited by gross 
speculations such as innate "ability" ("potential"). In contrast to a 
stimulus-deficiency conception which emphasises mere stiraulus-availabilitv 
or exposure independently of any conUogont relationships with behavior 
% functional approach assumes that throughout a chili's history stimulus 
conditions can be manipulated to produce diverse behavior outcomes, either 
rapidly or slowly relative to chronological-age or some other group norms. 

By focusing on events which have a functional relationship to behavior, 

"aroely discriminative and reinforcing stimuli, an instrumental-learning 
approac indicates various ways In which the environment can foster the child's 
changing capacities and thus maximize or optimize his rate of devclopuei t 
in important behavior areas. 

It has been demonstrated that by providing a young organism with experience 
designed to foster a particular outcome, Je la possible to facilitate the 
acquisition of behavior systems which ordinarily characterize much older 
organism. Ti ns, seven year old performance on a conceptual transfer tank 
has been brought about in three year old children by subjecting them to 
a relatively- rap id dimension-highlighting training procedure which compressed 
the relevant experience ordinarily received between ages three and seven 
(Caron, 1968), Therefore, in the framework of this analysis, even our 
"advanced" children nay be operating far below their full potential in 
specified behavior realms (Gevlrts, 1969b), Ihe opposite effect also can 
q cur: individuals may be provided with patterns of experience to retard 
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the acquisition of behavior systems, so thst their behaviors would be like 
those characteristic of younger-aged children. 

Typically, developmental age norms for various responses (e.g., those of 
Terman and Merrill, 1937; Getell and /matruda, 1947; Wechsler, 1958; 

Uzglrls and Hunt, 1967: Bay ley, 1969) have been collected in settings 
which were not designed to facilitate given behavior outcomes. Hence, 
many such norma are unlikely to reflect the higher levels of behavioral 
development possible With a focused learning approach. A further limitation 
of these norms io that they are typically collected in terms of chronological 
age which is in Itself a questionable classification variable. 

Limitations of Some Variables In A na lysis of Development 

Limitation of chronological-* age variables. Traditionally, behavioral 
development has been catalogued in terms of chronological age because of 
Its presumed convenience in ix.dexlng successive changes in both physical 
structures and behavior systems of the organism. However, age is a pure 
index only of the passage of time in the physical world and not of the 
variables directly Involved in development*-namely, the sequences of Svents 
experienced, the biological structures changed, or the resulting behavior 
systems. It is assisted here that the principles and functional relations 
characterising behavior changes in early life are fundamentally similar 
to these in later life segments. By this analysis, age is an incidental 
(and possibly Irrelevant) variable in behavioral development. Thus, a 
functional approach is concerted directly with the particular combinations 
and sequences of experiences that are actually provided over time by 
environmental agencies, and with how these sequences san be manipulated. 

In this framf, I have wtttten of o ptlnlilng behavioral development, and 
have ndvocated a learning theory approach as being most efficient to that 
end (Gewlrts, 1969b). If there is any benefit in grouping children 
homogeneously by some criteria for Day Care, tha position detailed here 
would imply grouping by considerations other than age--for instance, by 
homogeneous behavioral characteristics. A further, albeit related, 
stratification might be in terras* of behavior systems that are to be fostered. 



Limitation of demographic setting variables . It should be apparent from 
our analysis that conditions for wholesome child development are not 
limited to family environments thac Include ^natural" parents. Any environment 
that effectively implements conditions consonant with the Initial evocation 
of shaping and subsequent support of conaensually~valued behavior systems 
for the child is one which is fostering the development of that child. 
’’Natural" Intact families can be worse than some residential institutions 
or Day Care centers Insofar ai? they do not facilitate in the child wholesome 
behavior outcomes, or else produce unwholesome ones. Moreover, institutions 
can be engineered to provide relatively wholesome environments for children, 
while many families that provide relatively poor careglvlng environments 
are not readily changed. Thus, there is no necessary correlation between 
Institutions! or foster home residence st.i unwholesome behavior outcomes 
or between natural fanlly membership and wholesbme outcomes. Other groftp 
membership conditions, such as sibling-order status, culture group, and 
gender, are similarly crude Independent variables and permit rather little 
| DIC leverage on the incidence of specific child-behavior outcome patterns 
(Gsvlttl) 1969s). ^ ^ f \ • 
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Limitation of Critical and Sensitive Period Concepts 

The concepts of critic al and ser3itive periods ofteu have been Invoked 
to justify age-related training or Intervention. Critical period refers 
to time spans in the Individual’s early life during which his capacity to 
acquire certain behavior systems Is assumed to be permanently lost If 
relevant experience is not provided. During a sensitive period it has 
been assumed that relatively large or rapidly occurring behavioral effects 
can be produced by less environmental stimulation than would be required to 
produce such effects at othar time periods. These time spans are often 
specified Imprecisely (e.g., '’around three months”) or broadly (e.g., 

'"the last quarter of the first year,” ’during the second ye*r of life”), 
However, an Identified critical or sensitive period may reflect merely 
the failure of researchers to note exceptions to their observations, 
l.e., the appearance of the behavior outside the age limits within which 
It earlier appeared. Thus, such age-linked notions depend on the samples 
of individuals and conditions that happen to be surveyed, and may Index 
merely sampling limitations. 

More Importantly, any age-defined concept Is limited In utility to 
the extent that It ignores the underlying processes , research must focus 
on process, which requires a detailed analysis of the sequential features of 
envtronment-'urganism (l«e«, S-R) interaction. Once the processes are 
examined through which cumulative experience affects behaviot systems, 
age-linked critical and sensitive periods lose even the modest precision 
their time limits might suggest. Specification of conditions which either 
prevent the acquisition of a behavior system or give it the appearance 
of Irreversibility would further Impeach the utility of a cr It lcal-perlod 
concept. For instance. If the acquisition of Incompatible responses was 
the factor preventing or Impeding the acquisition of a particular behavior 
system, then in principle, techniques could be devised to eliminate these 
Incompatible responses from the individual 1 ® repertoire. The sensitive- 
period concept of a unique tine span of heightened or maximum susceptibility 
to particular environmental Influences is similary of questionable utility. 

The IMivldual is changing continuously due to experience and organlsraic 
factors, and therefore his capacity to learn will vary thoughout hie life 
span* Further, even within a narrow segwent of the life span, the probability 
of learning at any fjlven moment may vary greatly as a function of diverse 
contextual setting conditions (Gewirtc, 1967, 1969b). 

RECAPITULATIO N 

In the preceding pages, I have outlined a functional approach for 
conceptualising the effect of environmental stimulation and social experience 
on the developing child's b haviors. It has been my assumption that, to 
be meaningful, the concept "environment” must be defined In terms of stimuli 
which affect behavlor(8) and, at the same level of analysis, "behavior" must 
be defined in terms of its functional relations t> controlling stimuli. 

Glob'll, tralt-llke concepts, which only Sunfnarii* through lengthy time spans 
the occurrence of their stimuli or responses, but not both facets of the 
$*R interchangs, are at levels of analysis too Inexact for the application 
of learning and performance ('Motivation") principles. 

The conditioning concepts emphasised thus order environmental operations 
which produce systematic (and usually reversible) changes In observable 
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behaviors. While assuming that the classical conditioning (Pavlovian) 
paradigm may operate concurrently, we have emphasized the Instrumental- 
conditioning (operant) paradigm as effectively organizing a wide range 
of behavior functioning in Day Care settings. Wc have noted how the 
various functions of stimuli control bclinvior, i.e., by evoking, cueing 
and reinforcing it, how these stimulus roles are acquired, and how the 
momantnry efficacy of stimuli is affected by performance (contextual - 
trot ivat lonal factors)* Th? various conditioning procedures outlined can 
foster socially-valued behavior systems and eliminate undesirable ones 
and can be used in Day Care situations to bring out the full potential 
of children from either privileged or underprivileged settings. 

I also pointed out that diverse behaviors of the child, which have 
often been "explained" by recourse to cognitive, intrinsic-reinforcement, 
motivational (drive), and observat ional-learning concepts may be efficiently 
accounted for by routine instrumental-learning principles. These behavior 
phenomena are functionally attributable to the operation of explicit, 
extrinsic stimulus control, and can be characterized more adequately by 
parsimonious statements of the co-relations involved. A functional 
learning approach requires emphasis upon the sequential details of 
environment-organism Interaction, i.e., stimuli, responses, and their 
interchange. As such, it focuses upon the environmental conditions by 
which child behaviors can be acquired, maintained, extinguished, or 
otherwise modified, and thus upon the conditions by which the behavior 
development and .adaptive learning of the young may be enhanced. 



Section C 

BEHAVIOR TECHNOLOGY APPLIED TO DAY CAJg 

In the u<?ual settings there young children spend extensive time, much 
of the environmental impact on their behaviors will be adventitious > i.e., 
there in likely to be little or no systematic planning by the caregiving 
agencies* Therefore, the typical conditions provided for the child may 
produce a variety of behavior outcomes, some of which are often undesirable 
and perplexing to the caregivers. This need not be the case, since It may well 
be possible to manipulate systematical ly the conditions of the Day Care center 
So as to fester cone ensually- valued social, educational, or remedial behaviers 
in the child. The benefits of a strategy of ’’environmental intervention," 
moreover, should accrue not only to the child who may have behavior deficiencies 
or difficulties but also the Day Care worker who, having been provided 
systematic procedures with which to work, can gain the satisfaction that 
ensues from positive changes in the child’s behaviors. 

The previous sections have focused on the conceptual bases which ur Jerlie 
the belief that systematic manipulation of Day Care conditions can contribute 
significantly to fostering tne growing child’s development, f articular ly 
through the uee of the learning principles discussed. The problem of 
implement ing these procedures uuder the day-to-day conditions of a Day 
Care center remains to je detailed. 

ECOtOQY AND THE FUNCTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
We noted earlier that the functloail envirotXent is co«g>rised of objects 
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and events in a physical space that actually or potentially affect behavior. 
Upper limits to the functional environment are set by the available physical 
space and the materials and persons positioned In that space. We shall 
use the term "ecology" to stand for these limiting physical factors. It 
is apparent that the gross amount of space available will affect behavior. 

Thus, most closets do rot provide sufficient sp*»ce for free-play activities. 
Materials within that gee graphic ap~?e also limit behavior. One cannot 
ride a bike or play with clay If a physical area is cramped or these 
objects are unavailable. As part of the physical and social environment 
people also facilitate certain child behaviors by providing the necessary 
cues and consequences through their v^lous roles in relation to the child 
(peer, other child, adult caregiver). Finally, like physical barriers, 
people car, set limits on t:he occurrence of various behavior systens. 

Thus, the design of r)r,y Care settings must be concerned with the number 
and types of people, as well as with the materials, which the available 
physical space Is to contain. 

When people are considered part of tha environment, questions immediately 
arise as to the age, number, and gender distributions of the children 
and caregivers who are to be present. Various age and sex ratios are 
likely to promote different patterns of Interaction and thus varying 
responsive environments. The ratios of materials and persons to the 
available physical space also can be manipulated to foster constructive 
use of the props or desirable interaction patterns persons. For 

instance, if the goal is to increase cooperative play a:aong children, or 
the likelihood of a particular activity (e.g., building with blocks, thematic 
play), one might increaoe the number of children relative to the space, 

Further, the greater availability of active adults and/or older, children in 
a child's environment provides a wider range of behavlora for the child to 
model hit own behaviors after. In heterogeneous age groups of children, 
caregivers are more apt to exhibit nurturant responses to the y^urgest 
children which the older children could then be reinforced for matching. 

On the other hand, well-intentioned, available adults may interfere with a 
child's task completion, so there may be times when it can be advantageous 
to insulate a child from a particular adult by rerroving one or the other from 
a room or by assigning that caregiver to a different task or role. 

Thus, various undesirable behaviors may be prevented from occurring, 
and desirable behaviors may be facilitated and subsequently maintained by 
conditions created through the systematic manipulations of space, people, and 
props* The principles underlying the effects of such ecological manipulations 
are not well understood, but clearly cannot be ignored in the design of Day 
Care centers. Indeed, these engineering principles may play more important 
roles in Day Care than even staff training (Share, 1963; Gewlrte, 1968b, 1969). 
Finally, the types of people and ratio of subgroups in a Day Cafe center 
must be viewed in light of the center's objectives. Characteristics of the 
population of children and families being served should determine staff 
selections as well as staffing patterns. It is axiomatic that Day Care 
agencies should feel free to rethink traditional Day Care procedures and 
staffing patterns in view of connunlty characteristics and needs. 



PROGRAMMING BEHAVIOR 



Behavior modification procedures provide a great deal of program 
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flexibility, because they constitute a method for approximating any behavioral 
goal. The first step for Day Care planners in the application of behavior- 
modification procedures is the definition of consensually-valued behavior 
outcomes for their charges, so procedures for implementing the desired changes 
can be identified and alternative procedures considered. Secondly, effective 
riinforcers for each child's behaviors must be determined if the behaviors 
are to be modified. Then, the environmental contingencies between this 
external reinforcement and the relevant child behaviors can he manipulated 
Such that desirable behaviors util be acquired and maintained and undesirable 
behaviors eliminated. With behavior goals specified and functional reinforcers 
determined, the range of operant-conditioning principles discussed here 
can be applied. 

Sp ecifying Behavior Goals 

Goals to be specified in a Day Care center may vary for subgroups as 
well as for individuals within subgroups. A sample but not exhaustive list 
of generally valued behaviors would be: (1) bodily skills, gross and fine 

movements; (2) social responsiveness; (3) speech and language skill; (4) 
self-reliance; (5) freedom from fear or anxiety: (6) emotional independence; 

(7) perseverance; (8) ability to acquire information about the environment; 
and (9) tolerance for delay of reinforcement. Behavior goals will vary 
with a child *8 increasing repertoire, so that a goal for infants might be 
responsiveness to the human face, while for preschoolers it might be sitting 
quietly and completing a task ef f ic iently • Moreover, a specific subgroup 
of children may have a behavioral deficit whose reversal could be incorporated 
in';o the list of goals. For example, certain rural children under age four 
may lack cooperative play skills. Fostering such skills then could become 
a desirable goal for them, in addition to the above sample list. The same 
logic could apply to an Individual child who is deficient in cooperative 
skills relative to other members of his reference group* 

Desired outcomes can be either relatively discrete behaviors, suc-i as 
putting one's coat awry upon arrival in the Day Care building, or nore 
continuous Interactive tasks, such as engsglrg in conversation upon meeting 
another individual. It is oft*r. necessary to break more complex behaviors 
into discrete units that are smaller and ix>re manageable by the procedures 
outlined In this chapter* For Instance, if the target behavior were putting 
shoes on and tying them without adult help, the child would have to learn 
a number of specific behaviors, such as discriminating left shoe from right, 
Inserting the laces into the proper holes, evening up the laces, lacing 
the shoes to the top, and tying the laces in the proper sequence* Oaly 
after all these steps have been mastered would practice in the entire tying 
sequence begin. 

Determining Effective Relnforcera 

Once behavioral goals have been established, effective reinforcers 
for the control of those behaviors must be found for each child. The value 
of a particular reinforcing stimulus will vary from child to child, though 
certain classes of events operate aa relnforcera for most children, e*g., 
money, toys, attention. Since the definition of a reinforcer la functional*- 
a contingent event which systematically changes response rate--the relation- 
ship between behavior and reinforcement must be observed to determine whether 
* -*-*-£cular event can operate as a reinforcer* * stimulus initially 
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thought to be a reinforcer for a child's response is not functioning 
as one, its timing relation with the response should be checked and 
the contextual qualifiers manipulated. If these procedures do not increase 
reinforcer effectiveness, other stimuli must be sampled until an appropriate 
reinforcer is found. Thus, choosing an effective reinforcer is a process 
of trial and error fpr the caregiverand must be managed for each individual 
and response. Adult attention is a particularly effective reinforcer t iat 
should not be overlooked, as it is readily available and easily dispensed. 

Here proximity of an adult, eye contact with him, or physical contact 
through a hug or pat, also can function as reinforcers. Since much of 
social interaction involves attention- -whether verbal, visual, or physical--a 
wide range of social behaviors could be maintained easily on the basis of 
the reinforcing contingencies which occur frequently in social interaction. 

Some Illustrative Day Care Program Applications 

While Day Care is not yet an established part of our society's 
customs, exploratory attempts abound in the field. The content avui methods 
of these progvius vary widely, trough they have focused increasingly on 
the more disadvantaged, sectors of our population where the need for Day 
Care and/or remediation is thought to be the greatest. Some programs have 
provided high quality Day Care services within well-structured nursery- 
8choOl-like settings, and an informal focus on content areas ie.g.* 

Caldwell and Richmond, 1968). Others have attempted remediation through 
systematic exposure to specific content areas (Mor.tessori , 1912; Sereiter 
and Engelmann, 1966; Perryman, et al,, 1966). A third course has been 
to foster specific behavioral skills through explicit learning procedures 
which might increase the likelihood of success in such future life settings 
as school. 

Since the first two alternatives are better understood, we shall devote 
our attention here to a program in the last mentioned category--*the Turner 
House Preschool run by Risley, Reynolds, and Hart in Kansas City, Kansas. 

This preschool has made direct use of learning-conditioning principles 
in its everyday operations. It thus stands as an Important exemplar of 
the utility and viability of these principles for Day Care. In their review 
of literature on culturally-disadvantaged children, Risely and associates 
(in press) found few specifiable educational goals. Instead, they were 
faced with the almost certain prospect that such children would, years 
hence, become noncontributiog citizens and possibly serious problems 
for society, Thus they decided to: 1) determine the skills children might 

need in order to learn what public schools are prepared to teach; end 
2) develop ways of establishing these skills. 

The Turner House Preschool resembles any other nursery or Day Caie center 
in terms of physical layout and equipment. Its primary differences would 
be the three or more adults, equipped with clipboards and stop watches, 
who record specified ongoing behaviors. This preschool, by design, became 
a laboratory for developing and investigating child behaviors to discover 
what skills can be taught disadvantaged children in three hours per day 
for one school year. The children were chosen fron the more extreme poverty 
levels or the more severely disrupted homes. The teachers were professionals 
in child development research and in utilising reinf crcement -learning 
principles to change behavior. The aim of the research was not to investigate 
the effectiveness of different reinforcers, but to find procedures capable 
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of accomplishing the goals specified. Since many studies of disadvantaged 
children had shown verbal behavior (language skills) to be of prime 
important for school success, this project concentrated on establishing 
appropriate language behavior. The project descriptions which follow were 
completed during the firut two years of the operation and provided a focus 
for Subsequent programs not dealt with here. 

The Turner House Preschool can be viewed as an environment which made 
□pacific behavioral demands. In particular, certain social or material 
reinforcers were made contingent on designated language behaviors. It 
was found that preschool materials universally available in Day Care. 

settings wra powerful positive reinforcera, nnd that ordinary preschoc \ 

activities could serve as occasions for reinforcing target behaviors. 

Many seemingly complex behaviors were fostered in the Turner House Preschool, 
thus making it a model for the opt mization of development possible in a 
systematic conditioning program. 

Because some disadvantaged children exhibited such a low rate of t alk ing 
that initial language akllls could not be accurately assessed, it became 
necesrary to Increase the frequency of talking without regard for other 
aspects of language. For instance, social (teacher attention) and material 
(toys) reinforceri were made contingent on a four year old girl r s spontaneous 
speech and answers to questions from the teacher, who attended to and 
interacted with the child only when she spoke. If the child asked for 
play materials, the teacher questioned her about intended use, end would give 
her the materials only after ahe had answered several questions. Under 
this procedure obsetvers recorded Lhat hev spontaneous speech increased 
from 10% to 75% during the ti^e she was observed in free-play periods 
(Reynolds and ftlsley, ’1968) . 

Once talking behavior is established, children must learn to talk at 
appropriate times. Discriminative stimuli must be introduced to signal 
when talking la and Is not permitted. In the Turner House Preschool, an 
activity most like that occurring in public school was chosen as the occasion 
to teach this discrimination. The children were seated around three tables 
working on pre-academic readiness tasks. Initially, snacks and social 
reinforcement dispensed by the teacher were made contingent on the children 
talking to each other aa they worked. By mid-year, children were talking 
to each other an average of 307* of the time they spend working at the 
tables. Then, the contingency was reversed and teacher attention (comment 
op the work) and snacks were made contingent on working quietly. This 
reduced talking to an average of 21% of the time* 

Having demonatrated control of talking through the use of positive 
reinforcement, a further discrimination was introduced. One table was 
designated as the talking table by placing on it a large blue box. While 
working at this table, children were reinforced tor talking to each other* 
Children at the other two tables continued to be reinforced for working 
without talking. The children rotated tables so each child had te spend Sfiveral 
days at the talking and nontalking tables. The use of a discriminative 
stimulus fl large Slu - '*>*» coupled vita differential reinforcement 
produced two rates of talking for the tables: an average of 30% of the time 

at the talking table compared with less than 10% of the ti*r>e at the non- 
talking tables. Following this, th 2 blue box was moved from table to table 
O try few daya, with the contingencies described above still in effect. 
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Talking at the blue-box table was maintained at an average rate of 30?,, 
while talking at tables without the box remained at 17. to 27, of the time. 
Finally, the blue box was moved from table to table every 10 minutes 
during a 30-minute period. The children shifted quickly from talking 
to working silently; talking was maintained at average ^ates of 307. and 
less than 57., respectively, under the two conditions. 

Procedures similar to those described above were used to teach 
the children certain social skills . It was felt that by saying a pleasant 
"good morning" to the teacher’s greeting the child might favorably pre- 
dispose the teacher toward h<a--a factor which could be: advantageous in public 
school. Each morning when the children arrived at school, the number 
replying to the teacher's greetings was recorded. The teachers then 
started reinforcing each child’s greeting by praising him, patting him on the 
shoulder, or briefly talking to him when he said good morning. Using this 
procedure, the percentage of children saying "good morning" increased 
from 25% during a nonreinforced baseline condition to 757* with reinforcement. 
Despite the use of role playing techniques and direct instruction, the 
remaining 257* of the children did not respond to the teacher's greeting. 

A variety of reinforcement procedures were subsequently tried. Finally, 
an effective solution was found: H & H canldes were dispensed and these 

proved to be potent reinforccrs. With teachers initiating the greeting, 
contingent M 4* M's and social re inforcement increased the percentage of 
children responding to 1007. within four days. Withdrawing teacher 
initiations while continuing M & M’s and social reinforcement resulted in 
nearly all the children consistently saying good morning. 

Equally simple acquisition paradigms can be used with forms of seemingly 
complex behaviors, such as use of ad Jec tive-noun combinations, remembering, 
and accuracy of reporting. In another atterr t to build in public* school 
skills, a procedure was implemented, based on the "teach and test" modes, 
in which thJ teacher tells the children something which they are asked 
later to repeat, To establish a baseline frequency for remembering infor- 
mation, all children were seated before a board with four pictures on it, 
while the teacher pointed to each picture and labeled it wi*h a difficult 
word or phrase. About two hours later, each child was brought individually 
to the board and asked to repeat the labels, while the teacher recorded 
his responses* Each picture set wns shown on ecch of five consecutive days, 
after which four new pictures and labels were Introduced. Performance 
was poor on the firat nine aets of picture. None of the childr.n accurately 
repeated the labels on the first day, and by the fifth day only an average 
of 57. of the pictures were correctly labeled. Starting with the tenth set 
of pictures, the children were allowed to choose a reinforcer (trinket, toy 
or candy) for each picture accurately labeled. After 14 more sets of 
pictures, an average of 35'i of the pictures were correctly labeled after 
the fift^ presentation* Soraechildren consistently labeled 1007. of the pictures 
correctly after the fifth presentation under reinforcement, and subsequr ntly 
continued to learn new seta equally well, even without the use of reinfc.cers. 
Thus, using reinforcement principles, pre-fehool children can be trained 
systematically to remember and repeat information, and it seems that once 
such a skill is established it may be maintained by routine environmental 
contingencies • 

The creation of an environment designed to foster specific behavior 
pe'^erns is illustrated by a project devised to increase specific content 
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categories of spontaneous speech (Kart and Risley, 1966). After the 
children's speech was recorded during free-play periods for 15 minutes 
da lly. It was found that the pre-school children used very few descriptive 
adjectives, especially ad jectlve noun combinations . Adjectives of color 
were chosen as the content area to evaluate several procedures for Increas- 
ing their usage. The children were given practice first In Identifying 
colors and naming objects by their colors. To increase the likelihood 
of using color adjectives, the children practiced identifying available 
objects by both name and color. This routine training experience has 
no appreciable effect on the children's use of color noun combinations 
during free play; the rate-per-hour of color-noun combinations Increased 
from an average of 0.2 to 0.6. A new procedures was put Into effect 
whereby access to prescho ol materials during free play was made contin- 
gent on using color-noun combinations. Within 19 days, color-noun 
combinations Increased to an average rate-per-hour of 14.2; an average 
of 5.1 were novel combinations never before recorded for that child. 

When the access-contingency was removeJ, the color noun rale decreased, 
but remained well above baseline at an average of 7.4 per-hour, 
inc'udlng an average of 1.9 novel combinations. Thus, an entire 
setting was structured so that use of a jective-noun combinat ions was 
a necessary prerequisite for play activities. Children learned and 
continued to use new color adjectives even after reinforcement procedures 
were discontinued. 

As a final illustration of the effectiveness of learning procedures 
in developing adaptive behavior systems, let us consider how the 
Turner House Preschool staff taught the children _to report accurately 
their own behaviors (Rialey and Hart, 1968). At the end of the school 
day, the children were gathered in a group zud asked by the teachers, 

"What did you do that was good today?" The teacher smiled (social 
reinforcement) and passed the snack basket (material reinforcement) 
to each child after he answered, irrespective of what h* said. Th* 
children *8 answers were recorded by an observer who also had recorded 
which materials each child had us.jd during free play earlier In the 
day. Thu 8, while an average ol about 6% of the group had played with 
blocks, less than half that number (2.37.) reported using Mocks. 

•nee a baseline correspondence between saying and doing was established 
the teachers continued to omile and nod to all children who answered the 
question, but instead passed the snack basket only to tho^e vho reported 
playing with blocks. Within tvo days, all of the children reported 
playing with blocks, though less than 10% actually had done so. The 
contingency then was changed, and the snack basket was passed only to 
those children who both played with blocks and reported doing so. 

TJvj teacher wnulcs say, "Good for you, you really did." If the child 
had not played with blocks that dav, she would say instead, ,f You 
really didn't though*" and withheld the Snack basket. Under this 
procedure, the percentage of children playing with blocks early 
in the day Increased dramatically, and susbquently the percentage 
of those reporting this activity also increased, until nearly every 
child was playing with blocks and being reinforced for an securate 
report at the day's end. This procedure was repeated for many different 
preschool rnaterisls and always yielded the same results. Consequently, 

-is soon as the children's verbal report of an activity was reinforced, 
die nonverbal behavior, i.e., engaging activity, would increase 
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to match the report. 



SHIFTS IN THE MA.'NTAINING ENV IR ONMENT 

Behavior is maintained by stimuli in the environment which evoke, 
cue, and reinforce responses , A child will bring to a new environment 
those behavior systems which were maintained by the stimuli in the 
environment from which he has come. The child's initial responses to 
stimuli in a new setting will be a function of the similarity between 
the new stimuli and those which controlled his behavior in the earlier 
context. The rate at which some of his response* (e.g., fear, avoidonce) 
habituate to novel stimus conditions (sometimes a slow process with 
disruptive effects when abundant startle and noxious stimuli are present) 
also will affect the child's initial behaviors in the new setting. Thus, 
when a child's environment shifts, it is to be expected tha previously 
stable behavior patterns may be disrupted, unless there is a one-co-one 
correspondence between stimuli in old and new environments. The issue 
is important tor Day Care which involves both a large-scale initial 
shift and routine smaller daily shifts from the family-hone setting. 
Caregivers in the new setting should be made aware of the decree to 
which a child's behavior is dependent on particular environmental stimuli, 
and of the difficulties which can occur when maintaining conditions 
are changed abruptly. 

In essence, a child's adjurtment in a new environment will depend 
on: whether the new caregivers recognize the relevant discrir initive 

and reinforcing stimuli for the child's behaviors and provide them 
effectively; and whether stimuli in the new setting acquire discriminative 
ar.d reinforcing value to maintain the child's appropriate behaviors 
and enable the learning of nsw behavior patterns. If esregivers in the 
new setting are not cognizant of these factors and are not flexibly 
responsive to the child, they may fail to shape his more simp 1 e behaviors 
(that can result from the shift) into ones appropriate to the new 
setting. Thus the child may not acquire an acceptable behavior repertory 
there. Further, if the caregiver does not consider the child's present 
level of functioning, she may respond to him purely in terms of her 
expectations for children of that age gi'oup. A vicious cycle may 
result! the responses of the caregiver will not be appropriate to those 
of the child, and the child will drop farther behind in his behavioral 
development. These conditions could result eventually in the child's 
being labeled "unteachable. " Another possible, outcome is that non- 
reinforcement of formerly reinforced responses may lead to emotional 
or other maladaptive behaviors such as tantrums. If these latter 
responses are reinforced by the caregiver^ attention, they may 
increase in frequency in the new setting. Because they may be incompatible 
with new adaptive learning, snother vicious cycle then could be set in 
motion which might result in the child's being labeled "untra inable , rr 
but this time due to "emotional disturbance ."11 



11 A survey of adaptations to new environments, and conditions for the 
establishment of substitute behavior repertories and attachments to 
new object persons, can be found in Gewirta (1961), 
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Shifts to Day Care Sett i ngs 

When It appears that a child is having difficulty adjusting to a 
Day Care setting which he has newly entered, a variety of tactics rnay 
be used. One possibility is to let his fears or other emotional 
responses (crying, tantrum behaviors) habituate in fie new environment 
by not responding to them, With sufficient exposure to the Day Care 
setting these behaviors shcild adapt-out. Alternatively, reinforcement 
can be applied to increase desirable responses that are incompatible 
with emotional behaviors in that setting. These would probably 
include responses in the category of positive interactions with peers 
and caregivers, and thus would establish the behaviors of these persons 
as discriminative and reinforcing stimuli for the child's responses. 

This could provide the basis for new "dependence" or "attachment" 
patterns between the child and his peers and caregivers. Another 
possibility, often used when children first enter nursery school, 
would be to have the; child's mother initially participate unobtrusively 
in the new setting, and then gradually decrease her presence. By 
fading-out the stimuli her responses pro/ide, their control functions 
are increasingly transferred to behaviors of the caregiver (s) and peers 
and to conditions in the preschool setting. This procedure might seem 
to requiu a staff skilled in the application of instrumental conditioning 
techniques to insure that each step in the stimulus- fad ing procedure is 
small enough for the child to handle (i.o., without his behaviors 
becoming disorganized and/or emotional). However, in actuality, 
caregivers with wide-ranging qualifications have seemed able to manage 
this process, 



Concurrent Multiple Environments 

A special ca^e of changes in stimulus control involves independent 
but soma time s overlapping environmental settings that differ in their 
diecrim* native and reinforcing stimulus conditions for subsets of the 
child’s behavior, as in "multiple mothering." Each caregiver provides 
different setting for the child, as defined by the unique discrimina- 
tive and reinforcing stimuli she presents and the responses she considers 
appropriate. Difficulties may arise initially when a certain response 
to a stimulus is considered appropriate by one caregiver but inappropriate 
by another. However, the child readily learns to discriminate between 
the caregivers and caregiving role* which provide the functionally 
different envf ronments. These isnues are important for the child in a 
residential insitution, nursery school, or Day Care center, who is 
concurrently and/or sequentially in the charge of several persons. 

They are relevant also in understanding the child reared jointly by 
several persons in A household (e.g., parent, older sibling, grandparents, 
or maid). 



I have suggested elsewhere (Gewirtz, 1560b) that infants in the care 
of busy or ambivalent caregivers, as in some institutional and family 
settings, flight be subjected to a conditioning program to strengthen 
those response* in their repertoires (e.g., eye contact; reaching 
toward, smiles, selected vocal responses) that are likely to function 
as potent reinforcers for the behaviors of caregivers. In this way, 
such infants would be in a position to "compete" more effectively for 
p., caregiver’s limited attention, and a fertile basis could be established 
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to facilitate the mutual acquisitions of cone true tive 'interac t ion patterns 
between child and caregiver. 



Limitations of Some Romantic Concepts for Analyses of Environmental Impact 
^n Child Behavior 

Such terms as "satisfaction," "joy," 'happiness/ 1 or “love 11 are 
used and valued in everyday discourse. But what is their meaning? 

Can they effectively aescriba'benavior outcomes in child development? 

There are no universal definitions nor consensually defined indices 
of these idealized terms. They tend to be highly abstract and far 
removed from the analytic level used to describe a child’s behaviors, 
and thJs are replete with "surplus 1 ' meaning. Hence, they are used 
variabJv even in professional work, and often lack the precision 
required for empirical analyses. Similar criticisms apply to terms 
like "warm 11 and "loving 1 which are used occasionally to label the 
conditions of stimulation provided to children by caregivers and 
parents. Further, in approaching and defining new problem areas, 
even less abstract and less value -laden terms for responses, such 
as "smilingjJ 1 "laughter n or localization," may not be sufficiently 
detailed to permit a differentiated an lays is of behavior. For 
instance, there are undoubtedly many different aspects of crying 
or smiling that can be meaningfully isolated from response systems 
previcusly considered homogeneous (Gewirtz, 1965). 

It is important to consider the possibility that "expressive" 
behaviors (e.g., smiles, laughter) are conditioned early in a child’s 
development. Thus, the expressive value of the smile, that to som* 
may reflect a child's "satisfaction" or "loy" in life, may well 
reflect only earlier conditioning opportunities to which he was 
exposed. If the discrlminable appearance of a face— the conditioned 
stimulus — is followed systematically by activities such as being 
lifted or • tickled— un<t.d it ioned stimuli which produce smiling and/or 
laughter— subsequent appearances of the face may come to evoke the smile 
resp^uiie (classical conditioning). The appearances of the face also may 
come to evoke smiles, if smiles to the face have beeYt followed by 
reinforcing consequences (instrumental conditioning), By similar 
procedures, other expressive child behaviors likewise may bacome 
conditioned In early life. Thus, the frequent occurrence of these 
expressive behaviors in a particular environmental setting toiy reflect 
only the fact that sufficient functional stimuli have been provided for 
these responses to come under conditioned- stimulus control. For 
approaches using such responses as indices of an idealized environmental 
"whole some ness , " the evaluation of a child-rearing setting may involve 
precisely the same consideration# emphasized in the present operational 
analysis which assigns no special value to responses and finds no utility 
in romantic tensss provision of Jtlamll in effective timing relationships 
with socially- valued behaviors (like smiling) can constitute favorable 
conditioning opportunities (whatever the implications for 'happiness 1 ' 
nvironmental "whole someness 11 ) t 
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On Self-Fulf tiling Prophesies 

The conclusions drawn by parents or caregivers about individual chlldrer 
who have had deficient stimulation and reinforcement histories (e.g., 
brought about by neglect or incompetence) give rise to a frequent problem. 

Whan deficient histories and their behavioral outcomes have been grouped by 
certain gross criteria, children are often labeled by terms like "culturally- 
deprived/ 1 "disadvantaged," or "high risk," Thus, from what are inferred 
to be behavior limitations in the children --as indicated by background 
information or diagnostic procedures— the caregivers may conclude that 
the children have low potential, or are "retarded" or "backward," What 
remains unrecognised la that the children's "backward" behavior patterns 
are often the predictable result of adverse reinforcement histories due to 
a paucity of stimuli during their early formative experience (we have termed 
thia privation), Alternatively, the patterns may involve only the consistent 
absence of coordination between some stimulus classes provided (which might 
otherwise have been ample in number and type) and some child response classes 
(Gewlrte, 1961, 1958a, r268b). Thus, children from privileged environments 
also may be "disadvantaged," insofar as they are operating far below their 
''potentials," whether their behaviors appear below or above the norms for their 
age groups. 



The process by which caregivers define their charges as having low or 
limited "potential" for develop.-nent may become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Caregivers may continue to offer a restricted pattern of stimulation to 
these children, on the assumption that backward children could not benefit 
from stimulation. Alternatively, as Bijou (1963, 1967) has pointed out, 
under the humane rationale that such a deficient child "needs" more than the 
usual amount of attention because lie is "handicapped, ,r parents and/or car*. - 
gf'^rs may differentially reinforce the child's dependent behaviors and 
o. s' etna tic ally discourage (through extinction or even punishment) his in- 
dependent activities* Thus, they preclude the acquisition of effective, 
resourceful, and mature behavior patterns by their charge, while Insuring 
that he will remain helpless and infantile* Clearly, on an individual or 
group basis, this type of caregiving process quickly vindicates Itself 
by its outcomes: 1 *se children, who otherwise might have functioned rather 

well, come to depend cn the stifling "help" that has been impo»ed by 
their caregivers (Gevirta and Etzel, 1967)* Thus, often due to the biases 
of their well-intentioned parents or caregivers, rather thf.n their presumed 
or actual afflictions, some so-called "Low potential" children develop in 
a stilted way, passive in environments which could foster active responsive 
children. 
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TLC ss Contingent Care taking. 

Caregivers can dispense powerful reinforcers through their attention, 

They can foster socially valued behavior patterns by determining ahead of time 
what child behaviors they will reinforce and by responding in some way (i.a*, 
providing their attention) upon the occurrence of these behaviors, Tht 
caregiver may provide attention selectively to desired responses while 
withholding attention from unds sired responses. This procedure has been termed 
contingent caretaking (Cewlrts and Etsel, 1967) to indicate the contingent 
relationship between attention given anti behaviors fostered. Contingent 
caretaking help* preclude thoee child-rearing paradoxes in which caregivers' 
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actions produce undesired behaviors or weaken desired behaviors of the child. 
This condition arises frequently for both mothers and surrogate caregivers, 
despite the best of intentions. Parents may make s great deal of russ over 
their young child saying a word they consider "naugnty." However, because 
parental attention was given contingent on an undeslred behavior, the child 
subsequently might repeat this word in public to his parents' embarrassment. 
Under contingent car*ta v '.ng only approved language end other target 
behaviors would receive ttentlon and be maintained, so that undeslred 
responses would be eliminated. 

Ihus contingent caretaking can produce two desirable outcomes 
simultaneoulsy . First, the child can acquire a variety of socially- 
valued behavior patterns. Second, parents and caregivers can experience 
great satisfaction from iheir active roles in evoking and reinforcing 
desirable child behavior with th;ir "tender loving care" (TLC) and "attention. 11 
It la our observation that most caregivers are warm and loving people. 

What they need are role-def initions, like those represented by the conception 
of contingent care, to facilitate the translation of parental concern and 
love into effective positive reinforcement fer various desirable behaviors 
of the child. 



St*ff training Jfor Day Care la of prime importance because one cannot 
AASucrt that caregivers have a working knowledge of the behavior principles 
described by this author. Because those principles roust be applied 
consistently to Have the desired effect, cohesive plans for caregiver 
Instruction eve needed to systematize a Day Care center's program and tc 
Insure continuity of care for the children regardless of which staff persons 
are Involved. One advantage of functional behaviorism Is the ease with which 
Its principles can be communicated to adults of all educational levels. 

The principles are relatively simple and have a great deal “fsse validity." 
Some Investigators have demonstrated that conditioning techniques for controlling 
disruptive classroom behavior and for Increasing study rates can be taught 
to Inexperienced first- year teachers unfamiliar wit': learning theory 
principles (Hall, ££.al., 1968). Further, in a preschool setting, poverty- 
level mothers were trained to execute a behavioral contingency program 
designed to decrease the frequent child behavior of switching from one 
activity area to another (Jacobson, et al . . 1969), The mothers manipulated 
a response contingency which required the children to complete some task 
before switching to another area and thus effectively controlled the Amount 
of switching behavior. 

Staff training In the conditioning approach would require both oral didactic 
sessions and practice In applying the principles In actual life settings • 

Emphasis at first would be on the definition of specific target responses, 
the recording of base rates, the application of reinforcement principles 
to change the rates, and the charting and evaluation of the resultant changes. 

The staff then might be led to a consideration of talldlng new behavior systems 
through shaping and to Improving the effectiveness of potential reinforcing 
stimuli by manipulating contextual qualifying conditions. Successful completion 
of this part of the course would demonstrate control by staff members of both 
Instrumental- conditioning techniques and the target behaviors. A number of 
manuals and programmed texts designed to a& quaint le?s sophisticated readers 
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with these methods have appeared recently (Patterson and Gull Ion, 1968; 
Homme, et aj., 1969; Becker, fijf al. , 1969; Tharp and We tael, 1969 )• 

These materials are deilgned to help parents and teachers increase their 
Influence over child behaviors through techniques that are entirely 
nonpunltlve, In caser where punishment has been used almost routinely. 

On the basis of such considerations, It appears that staff for Day 
Care Installations can be selected flexibly in tt*ras of a wide range 
of alternative criteria* While some professional direction for an entire 
center would be required , other staff members only need to be trained in 
conciitioninr. tecbnicuac be otherwise Cp/sp^tciit in hr. rvUirp, childvrv. . 
If the staff were not aware already of the powerful learning methodology 
outlined In this chapter, It would be important that they at least be 
Open ;o SMch Ideas and receptive to the methodology. Though specific 
academic degrees, personal maturity, and the like often would be useful, 
these would not be critical In predicting the desired caregiver qualities. 



ON ASSESSING THE BSKAVIO K AL OUTCOMES OF DAY CARE PROGRAMS 

With the implementation of any new training or treatment program, 
the question arises of how to assess the results. Ihe answer to this 
question depends 1;. great part on the aims of the program. In the past, 
child center curricula have tended to divide between two types of goals: 

(1) the training of specific, discrete behaviors (e.g., counting, letter 
identification, color naming); an^ (2) the facilitation of global behavior 
traits (e.g., "intelligence, M "creativity, ,r "independence") . Each of 
these alms Involves special assessment problems. With regard to discrete 
aehaviors, one raay be Interested not only in the attainment of each skill 
In its narrowest sense, but in the extent to which training has "generalized" 
to new contexts, materials, or related behaviors (e.g., from counting blocks 
to counting people cr from counting to naming) . In the case of general 
traits, one Is faced with the choice of measuring the overall trait or the 
specific behaviors subsumed under it. Also bearing conclderatlon is the 
question of whether the trait concept itself, as an abstraction of behavior 
from many different discriminative contexts, is entirely vaiid. In the 
present section ve shall consider these and related issues, beginning first 
with the problem of assessing global behaviors* 

In a very important tense, global attributes can be measured only in 
terms of specific discrete behaviors, for the former can have little meaning 
without the identification of the specific responses subsumed under those 
global headings. The behavioral approach outlined here would require 
specifications of the responses to bo trail. td and the u.’.rcr initiative contexts 
In which they are to be exhibited. This in turn would determine what is to 
be tested and in what stimuKs context, and how the testing Is to be done. 

In contrast, global assessment often represents a "buckshot” approach which 
attests to sample response classes likely to be emitted by a child in diverse 
settings; yet It falls to specify what the responses are and takes little 
account of stimulus contexts in which the responses are differentially 
controlled. A functional behavioral approach, therefore, would question 
the potential utility and validity of assessment techniques designed to 
measure global attributes, since the latter usually are not differentiated 
sufficiently and, thus, are only minimally useful. This is particularly 
true if they are used to assess the outcoaee of focueed programs designed to 
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foeter specific behavior systems, and no explicit logic relates what Is 
tested to what was trained. 

Conventional psychometric testing procedures do not always employ Items 
to which each child has been exposed. Often, the rationale for the 
inclusion of a particular test Item is based on the contribution an item 
will make to the "construct" or "predictive" validity of the test, but 
with little regard for the probability thac the item has occurred in 
the history of each subject for whom the test is intended. The justification 
for this procedure often Invokes the concept of "generalization" or 
"induction" from specific behavior system* which some consider f,n important 
facet of program' evaluation. In terms of a learning conception of conditional 
responding, inductive generalization would derive from common elements 
in the conditional stimuli, in the conparison stimuli which contain the 
discriminative stimulus, in the relationships among them, or even in the 
broader contexts in which comparison and conditional stimulus classes appear. 
7*i one may be interested in assessing whether tbs children can demonstrate 
responses slightly different from those involved in ^he original learning 
situation, and whether learned responses can tccur in the presence of 
discriminative stimuli which vary from the training stimuli in the Day Care 
situation or are embedded in larger stimulus complexes. For example, it 
may be relevant to determine whether, having been taught to copy a square, 
a child can copy a triangle; or whether, having learned to identify a square, 
a child can identify (discriminate) it when it la embedded between two 
triangles. To this extent, one can justify the use of "teat" items which 
involve discriminative stimuli and responses different from those emphasized 
In the Day Care program. 

It must be noted, however, that in order to assure a meaningful testing 
situation, the dla : 'iralnatlve and reinforcing stimuli as well as the 
contextual conditions, both before and during testing, must be compatible 
or continuous with the original training situation. However, in the usual 
Interim period between training and psychometric testing, the behavior 
systems fostered in training may not be supported by the environment, or 
they may even be negated. Depending upon the length of this intervening period 
and the stimuli to which the child is exposed, the behaviors fostered 
under the training stluation may be extinguished , either by the removal 
of key stimuli functional for the fostered behaviors or by the reinforcement 
of incompatible responses. It is seldom realized that such Interpolated 
activities can Interfere with behaviors specifically fostered during trailing. 
However, as noted in our discussion of environmental shifts a learning 
analysis focused upon behavior and its maintaining conditions would enable 
such a prediction. These factors, often overlooked by traditional assessment 
approaches, can affect tast results and yet not reflect inadequacies in 
training procedures. 

There also may be several potential disadvantages in the typical 
assessment situation itself. The testing procedures comnonly employed 
to evaluate behavior systems almost routinely change the context, and often 
the definition, of the behaviors that the training procedures have attempted 
to foster. Often what Is tested it remote from what was trained: a child 

may have learned to count verbally, but be tested on written number identifi- 
cation. Further, the child f s Initial behaviors (often emotional) to the 
perhaps unfamiliar tester and the testing situation, and his general rocial 

^“prehension, may not have habituated before the testing begins. These 

1C . 
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attenuating factors can be amplified by an assessment procedure which usee 
only a single test occasion, as opposed to frequent or continuous behavior 
monitoring. 

Under the behavioral model, training and testing are typically con- 
current, Interdependent processes. It is by continuous or repeated monitoring 
of target behavior change during Application of a reinforcement -learning 
operation that the effectiveness of a training procedures is assessed. For 
exaiqple, in response shaping, the appropriateness of the approximating steps 
chosen and the reinforcement provided can be determined by the amount of 
behavior change under that procedure* After each provision of reinforcement, 
the child *3 behavior is observed to determine whether It is closer to the 
target behavior than before. The target response and not a hypothetical 
underlying entity la of primary interest, and, through continuous monitoring, 
change In the Incidence (and other attributes) of that specified behavior 
can be identified. This approach has the advantages of: a) monitoring 

the rate of attaining various performance levels; b) giving immediate feedback 
on the effectiveness of the training procedures; and; c) emphasizing a 
performance criterion rather than a time limit or number of trials to 
determine the length of training for any particular behavior. 

Perhaps the best, and most familiar, example of the continuous inter- 
action between training and testing Is programmed Instruction. The child 
reads a small amount of material and then is required to make a response 
which is turned lately cotqpsred with the appropriate answer. The reading 
material constitutes specific training in a subject area and the response 
comparison constitutes the test of this newly acquired knowledge. The 
test monitors the adequacy of the training and thus the behavior change 
produced by systematic ally -paced material. Results of the test automatically 
allow the child either to: (1) continue to the next block because his 

answers were correct; (2) correct his answers and then progress to the 
subsequent block; or, (3) return to passages read earlier to bring his 
behavior up to criterion. Training and testing ^re an integral part of 
programmed instruction units and one aspect cannot proceed without the 
other. In like manner, if the adequacy of Day Care settings in producing 
desired behavior changes is to be assessed, training and testing procedures 
must be built in as complementary processes. 
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CHAPTER 8 



ADULT-CHILD INTERACTION AIT) PERSONALIZED DAY CARE 
K. Kuno Bellnr 



The focus of the present chapter Is on caregiving and the adult-child 
interaction in group care, particularly Day Care for infants and pre-school 
children. The many factors contributing to the increasing need for Day 
Care in our society are noted elsewhere in this volume# Thus* I shall not 
reiterate the developments which have enhanced the need tor increasing 
profess tonal isat ion of infant care and early education. However, it is 
worcny of note that the superiority of the natural surrounding or a oo^e 
has remained an essentially unquestioned assumption in experimental Day 
Care center which were formed for the explicit purpose of demonstrating 
that infants could spend part of the time away from home in group care 
without faring worse than infants raised entirely at home. These pioneer 
undertakings (see e.g#, Caldwell, 1964; Robinson, 1968; Kiester, 1970) 
which have contributed to the professionalization of infant care aspired 
to demonstrate approximation rather than superiority to home care of 
infants. This was done in spite of the fact that It had become accepted 
knowledge that certain aspects of the home and of maternal functioning 
could have adverse effects on the development of the infant. 

A satond contribution to the professionalization of infevit care has 
come from worker® such as Gordon {1969) and Schaefer (1969) who have 
devised strategies to enhance the adult-child interaction within, rather 
than outside, the home. Under these programs, mothers are instructed by 
trained workers in the use of procedures designed to improve the cognitive 
and social development of their children. 

While research in child development and experimental programs of 
infant care and early education have paved the way, the decisive impetus 
for the professionalization of infant and child care has come about because 
of radical social changes in our society, particularly those related 
to the political emancipation of women and the sharply Increased participa- 
tion of women in industrial production# In addition, large segments of 
the population have become increasingly sophisticated and interested in 
matters relating to child care. Professional expertise is avidly sought 
by many parents who rear their children in their own homes and is, of 
course, urgently needed by those who must provide care for their children 
outside the home. 

With increased social need and acceptance of such professionalization, 
it is imperative that we focus on the aajor dimensions of Day Care which 
will be most crucial to healthy child development. One of the roost important 
of these aspects is the adult-child interaction. In the following pages 
I shall 'discuss widely accepted concepts and practices related to this 
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interactional process and then examine existing research evidence. The 
sequence of the discussion will deal first with need for peisonalized 
Day Care for children under three — an argument which is supported in 
the subsequent section on: effects of early developmental changes as 

a consequence of adult -infant interaction; essential routines , which 
cover the adult role as nurturor and sociallser in relation to feeding, 
sleep, and tellet training; soc lallgatlon in relation co general 
discipline and the handling of aggressive benavlors; dependency and 
the fostering of trust; independence, achievement striving, and self- 
esteem : and, cognitive development. The chapter will end with a 
proposed conceptual lea t ion of the caregiver f s role in her interaction 
with children reared in group settings. 



PERSONAL IZEP DAY CARE FOR CHILDREN UHDER' THREE 

The Infant needs personalised ctre, which means that his specific 
needs oust be attended to when he manifests them. There Is no one 
"technique 11 which will ensure personalised care. Schedules must be 
adapted to the individual child. 

Personalised care also means that tha Infant needs a stable adult 
who functions as the main caregiver, one with whom he can form a close 
and secure relationship. Such a relationship la very important for 
the child's development of trust, curiosity, experimentation and inde- 
pendence, Consistent personalised care by a stable person enables the 
Infant to develop trust in others and In himself; it allows him to 
explore and gain mastery over his environment, and to gradually regulate 
his own behavior through inner controls. Impersonal and inconsistent 
care results in the Infant’s being dominated by anxiety at,', impulses from 
Within and leaves him at the mercy of uncertain and fluctuating pressures 
from outside. 

Because personalised care entails response to the inf* t’s specific 
needo, it is tailored to developmental changes in the growing Infant, 

Thus, a prerequisite for personalised infant Day Care la a knowledge of 
eaaentlal developmental changes during the early years of life. Surh 
knowledge, however, cannot be utilised for optimal child development simply 
by creating certain careglvlng techniques. While many techniques may be 
useful -- and necessary -- flexibility must be maintained if care la to 
be personalized. Further, such techniques must be distinguished from 
chose unplanned components of the caregiver’s role which are here referred 
co ee the caregiver's "style, M The latter ia dependent upon the personal! ■ 
traits and attitudes of the caregiver which, obviously, have great bearing 
upon whether or not the child will be provided the close and secure 
relationship which is so important to his development. This distinction 
between "style" and "technique" will be referred to several times through- 
out this chapter and elaborated upon in the concluding section. 



EFFECTS OF EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES 



The behavior of the newborn Infant changes dramatically within a short 
period of time. During the first few vee^y the infant’s self-propelled 
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actions seem primarily related to biological needs* Then* signs of social 
behavior begin to appear » For example, by the age of two or three months, 
the Infant smiles at another person* He follows a person with his eyes, 
vocalizes when spoken to, and adjusts hin body when picked up and held 
(Provence, 1967). By the third and fourth month, the Infant smiles or 
responds with Increased excitement when somebody sings to him speaks to 
him, touches him or smiles at him* Two other events occur around the 
fourth month which are significant for the adult-child interaction. First, 
the Infant begins to express clear displeasure when the mothering person 
moves away. Secondly, the infant begins to anticipate specific acts 
of the adult which are carried out to satisfy his needs* For example, 
he responds to the fettle with Increased excitement and some ability to 
wait, thus giving evidence of the onset of memory. This coincides with the 
infant's transition from a reaction to the total experience of care to 
one involving a particular caregiver. Moreover, the infant who initially 
responded to the caregiver only In a state of distress dr need now begins 
to respond to the caregiver even when he is not in a state of distress 
(A. Freud. 1965). 



Against a background of personalised care by a stable person, the 
Infant develops various ways of expressing many feelings, such as fear, 
pleasure, anger, protest and so forth. Whereas earlier the Infant 
responded vith expectancy to outer stimuli such as the bottle, he begins, 
around nine or ten months, to manifest e:cpectancy to his own response. 

For example, when he sails his caregiver with a simple vocal sound, he 
wants to hear whether she will respond. This act contains two further 
developments which are important for the relationship between adult and 
Infant: 1) the Infant has developed still better memory, that is, he 

can Invoke another person's image in their absence; and 2) he can take 
the initiative in relating to the other person, e.g., he can dellberatly 
contact the caregiver and avoid or reject contact with another person. 

These changes _coinclde with the development of the infant's 

ability to assert and defend T\ftseTf,~ The infant can motorically express 
assertion by pulling or pushing and he can defend himself by either moving 
away, pushing away, or by shaking his head vigorously, indicating **no»“ 



Sensitivity to separation begins during the second part of the first 
year. When the caregiver to whom the infant is strongly att^ohed plans 
to employ substitute caretakers — as in Day Care — measures should be 
taken to lessen the child's anxiety. It will be helpful If the substitute 
la introduced to the child by the familiar caregiver and also given 
maximum information about the child. Absence of any separation anxiety, 
and particularly Indiscriminate friendliness, is probably a danger sign 
rather than an indication of healthy emotional development. Toward the 
end of the* first yoer, the infant develops attachments to special objects, 
e.g., a favored blanket or stuffed animal. Mnnicott (3967) Interprets 
these as “transitional objects 11 which serve ss a substitute for the 
mothering adult. The Infant does not have to separate from this substitute 
object. It is hit own and he is reluctant to let it out of sight. 



During the second year of life, the Infant continues to need a stable 
caregiver who reacts to him consistently. Consistency, in this context, 
bs on two meanings* One is the predictability of the caregiver's 
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response over time, A second meaning, as delineated by Pavenstadt (1968) 
refers to "an inner consistency, a graduation of the demands made on the 
child in keeping with his development and the careful timing and doeage 
of frustrations." 

During the second year, the infant's relationship to the caregiver 
becomes more differentiated. The infant is no longer concerned only with 
the presence of the caregiver but wants also to please her and win her 
approval. However, as the Infant's attachment gets stronger and his demands 
for approval become clearer, Provence (1967) notes that he also becomes 
more determined in hia refusals since he is able to do things by himself. 

The caregiver uses the child's needs for praise to make him conform to 
demands for socialisation. The Infant obliges but he also begins to say 
"no 11 to practically everything, even when he gives in to the demand. 

This "no" la an early assertion of his own identity and independence; 
however, his defined nosture and transgressions have an additional purpose. 
This purpose Is betrayed by rapid mood changes between defiance and demands 
for attention and approval. The infant tests the endurance of the 
caregiver and the limits she sets. It Is as if he is trying to make sure 
that the caregiver can set limits but remain available as a source of 
security. He learns that his anger and aggression are not as destructive 
as he might fear. This is an important point for the caregiver to keep in 
mind because rarely is an adult as frightened by the toddler's defiant 
anger and aggression as is the toddler himself. 

The toddle.: has reason to be Insecure about the consequences of his 
physical behavior. He has learned to walk, run and climb. Together 
with the enjoyment and pleasure he derives from these activities, he 
alio experiences some painful falls, cuts and bruises. Moreover, adults 
are forever warning him to beware of danger. la order to feel secure, 
to venture into feats of climbing, running, pushing, pulling and exploring, 
the Infant must be assured of the protection of his body which can come 
only from a trustworthy caregiver. As Anna Freud points out (1965), the 
normal child leaves the protection of his body to his mother while he 
allows himself attitudes of indifference during early childhood. A child 
who is very early concerned with hie bodily safety may well be a child who 
has experienced poor mothering, 

A secure relationship with a protective caregiver is equally Important 
for the development of playfulness. The caregiver functions as a playmate, 
and provides a safe emlrorurjnt in which a child can play by himself. 

Against this background, the toddler can venture into play and ejq>loratlon 
of the environment. 

Given the opportunity, the Infant can produce a good deal of variety 
out oi his own resources. However, the caregiver might contribute to 
tne variety of the toddler 'a experlomce by taking him on shopping tours and 
visits. This is especially loportant for toddlers attending all day 
Day Care centers. This allows the toddler to 'ee the caregiver in a variety 
of roles and fuiv cions so that the caregiver becomes a more interesting 
and "real 11 person to emulate. 

The infant's explorations and his testing of his powers contribute 
“o his growing sen#* of self. During the second year the child's 
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self •concept cavi be further developed through the use of language • As 
Pavenstadt (1968) points out, the caregiver may make appreciative comments 
about hla looks, his motor skills, anl his accomplishments. The hide-and- 
seek game affords a very natural opportunity for the adult to express joy 
when he actively looks for the child and finds him. Teasing the child 
should be avoided. 

A child's sense of self extends beyond his body. It Is Important 
for a child In a Day Care center to have a place of his own where he con 
yit his belongings, especially hla precious possessions, since they 
symbolize part of himself. They can help him to maintain a continuity 
between home and Day Care center. 

Routine activities can be used for further developing the Infant's 
sense of self. The caregiver may talk about the food she is giving to 
the child, and she may give the toddler a running account of what he 
is doing while he is eating or what he la eating. She may comment about 
his clothes, his looks, etc. All ui this will make the infant aware that 
someone Is paying attention to him and to what he is doing. It may also 
help the Infant to become aware of the consequences of his actions. 



ESSENTIAL ROUTINES 



F eeding 

In a Day Care center, breakfast may be very important because Infants 
of working mothers often do not experience an organized interaction with 
the mother during breakfast. Starting the day at the center with a warm 
meal or drink will allow the Infant to make the transitions, both from 
sleep to wakefulnass and from home to Day Care, personal at\d organized 
experiences. 

The major eaqphasis on feeding Infanta in group situations In this 
country seems to be a concern with mothering and the type of adult-child 
interaction that will foster In the Infant feelings of security and trust 
In others (Keister, 1970). Although the use of the feeding situation as 
a learning experience has been suggested (Caldwell, 1964; Pavenstadt, 1968), 
such learning la of a casual and Informal nature. The tame emphasis is 
reflected by Pruscott gt ft., (1967) who describe teachers In Day Care 
centers who use limeh time as an opportunity for informal teaching and 
for encouraging children to share their experiences. These Investigators 
suggest that the period before and after lunch can also be used for enjoy- 
able experiences. Cleaning up before lunch could be followed bV activities 
such as songs, stories, or a quiet conversation with a teacher In a cozy 
corner instead of the usual wait at tha table. Similarly, eating might 
ba concluded with pleasant activities or free play rather than the present 
emphasis on practicing patience and skills by waiting until everyone is 
finished and then Instating on routine cleaning up. 

Anna Fraud (1965) suggests that eating la equated with mothering by 
the child for some time after Infancy; aa this fades, Irrational attitudes 
fantasies associated with sating continue. It la not until the end 
fciylL he preschool years that tha child ceases to be concerned with Its 
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symbolic meaning and develops a rational attitude towards eating and enjoying 
his food* These considerations are not reflected in Day Care settings 
where teachers make lunch a formal period focused on physical needs and 
rules of social living* The same applies to centers that use lunch as a 
time f jt displaying competence and hospitality* Here* children are busy 
waiting on tables , cleaning their plates and wiping tables after lunch* 

Thus, it is evident that the educational focus and emotional climate 
of the feeding situation in early childhood vaties widely within our 
own culture* These differences probably have effects on children's 
personality development* Unfortunately, there is almost no research 
evidence of the consequences of these different approaches to eating, 
although it is certainly needed. However, some suggestive evidence coraes 
from research on different feeding practices of parents. 



Heinstein (1963) studied relationships between the nursing experience 
and subsequent psychological adjustment. He found no relationship 
between breast feeding versus bottle feeding as such; however » the length 
of nursing and warmth of mother were significantly related to subsequent 
adjustment* Children who experienced prolonged nursing by a cold mother 
were most maladjusted* The came outcome was found In girls who were 
breastfed by a cold mother. 

Similar evidence comes from a study by Sears, Maccoby and Levin (1957)* 
They noted that mothers who followed the most rigid of feeding schedules 
seemed to be the most anxious about child-rearing, and that feeding problems 
in children were related to coldness of the mother, her use of punishment, 
her resentment of clinging, etc. 

These findings demonstrate clearly that feeding techniques alone have 
insufficient meaning and impact* It is the interrelationship between 
technique and style, or the emotional context of the experience rather 
than the technique alone that drterrines psychological consequences of 
the experience* 

Differences in feeding techniques are paralleled by differences In 
the approach to coping with feeding problems* For example, Foster 
and Mattson (1939) suggest that feeding problems can be corrected ky 
changing the child '• attitude towards mealtime* This is best accomplished 
by making eating a pleasant experience. The discussion of eating habits 
should be avoided during mealtime* The problem child should bo served 
small quantities, attractively arranged and left in front of him without 
comment, so he may relax sufficiently to eat with other*. Should he fall 
to eat, his plate should be removed later without comment* Using this 
approach, the technique and style of the caregiver sre of equal concern. 

In Prescott's (1965) extensive studies of Day Care centers, teachers 
were found to have higher expectations of good table manners than parents. 
Teachers in public Day Care centers insisted that the children taste all 
food offered and forbade or discouraged conversation at the table. These 
q Hndinga indicate the Importance of in-service training to make Day Care 
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center eteffe aware of the possibility of structuring eating situations 
differently so they can be personalised and pos '.tive experiences for 
children. 

Sleep and Rest 

Another important routine is sleep and rest. During the first year 
of life, sleep presents no problem unless there is some external inter- 
ference. However, during the second year some toddlers begin to resist 
sleep and rest time. Anna Freud (1965) has suggested that this greater 
difficulty in withdrawing from wakefulness may he a result of the 
strengthening of the child's ties to people and of his involvement in 
the happenings of the external world. He may be afraid of losing contact 
with people, which is perhaps why he is particularly insistent on the 
presence of the caregiver and of some show of affection and attention, 
e.g., «. drink of water, a story, being tucked in, etc. There is another, 
not unrelated, possible reason for the toddler's difficulty in withdrawing 
from wakefulness. He has gained some control over both external and 
internal stimulation, and he may be frightened to relinquish to sleep 
the control that he has conquered during his waking hours. For these 
reasons, individual attention during rest time may be particularly 
important in helping the toddler avoid becoming overwhelmed by anxieties 
which may lead to a vicious cycle of nuisance behavior. In a group 
situation, the child with sleep problem* needs special individual attention 
for example, he should be kept out of the room until the other children 
have fallen asleep and then be permitted to lie quietly, playing with or 
holding a favored toy and, if need be, have the caregiver stay with him 
until he falls asleep. The same adult should be present when the child 
awakens. The problem of setting firm limits without anger and sometimes 
without insistence op immediate coryliance will be discussed in the next 
section. 

Toilet Training 

Toilet training is llkfcly to be started during the second year. It 
is important that training be performed by an adult to whom the child has 
a strong tie and the desire to please. This is particularly crucial when 
toilet training is instituted after the child has reached a stage in 
language development where he can understand what the adult wants and 
the training is expected to be a voluntary accon^lishment of the child 
rather than the result of sheer habit training. It is generally agreed 
that the child should not be given too much attention in the process 
of toilet training. Praise should be genuine but not exaggerated. Feelings 
of displeasure should not be hidden when the toddler has an accident. 

In case a child does manifest resistance to training, it is far 
better to be patient and let him establish his own controls rather than 
force him to submit to external pressure because, ultimately this will 
enhance his feeling of self-control and self-discipline. If the child 
becomes engulfed in a battle of wills with the caregiver in a Day Care 
center or nursery, it might be wise to lntrwddce another adult into the 
Q atlon who would enable the child to change his course of action 
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Research 



Normative data have shown that, in our society, toilet training starts 
on the average at eleven months of age, snd is completed on the average 
at eighteen months of age. Boys tend to be trained somewhat earlier than 
girls (Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957). Incidence of dysfunction is twice 
as great in children who are trained early as opposed to those trained at 
average age, although such incidence is higher among boys than girls in 
both age groups (Prugh, 1953-54). One study found that coercive toilet 
training resulted in separation anxiety and heightened negativism (Bernstein, 
1955). 

Once mere we find that technique alone has limited value for predicting 
its effect on personality development. Two studies clearly indicate that 
the personality characteristics or styles which provide the emotional 
context for training practices are important in determining the effect of 
the training experience on the child. Sears, Maccoby and Levin (1957) 
found that severity of toilet training had a more disturbing effect on the 
child's psychological adjustment when it vaf accompanied by maternal 
coldness and undemonstrativeness than when it was accompanied by maternal 
warmth* Hetherlngton and Brackbill (1963) found that the general attitude 
and personality traits of the parent were the most ^important determinants 
of so-called "anal" character traits in a child. Such "anal" traits as 
heightened obstinancy, pars-Vm^y arid orderliness in fathers was associated 
with the same characteristics in boys. The same type of relationship 
was found between mothers and girls, rhis suggests that modeling and 
identification may be more ioportant aspects of the training process than 
severity of toilet training. 

The bulk of research evidence suggests that personnel selection 
should receive high priority in planning Day Care for children under three* 
One can train staff to carry out techniques, but to judge from our present 
state of knowledge, it would be much more difficult to modify style 
variables, e.g., train a tense person to be relaxed, a cold person to be 
warm, a controlling person to be less controlling. Since style variables 
play a crucial part in the adult -infant interaction and therefore need to 
be controlled, two steps teem indicated: 1) work out careful selection 
procedures in the recruitment of Day Care personnel; and 2) carry out 
research *>n the oodif ication of style variables in adults who function 
as caregivers of young children in Day Care centers or similar settings. 



SOCIALIZATION 



We now turn to the socialisation of some central motives which govern 
much of man's social and personal life. Society demands that the expres- 
sion of aggression be curbed tn favor of mastery achievement and self- 
assertloi, and that expressions of infantile dependency be contained in favor 
of loyalty, trust and self-esteem. In our own society, success of 
socialisation is often measured by the degree to which these transformations 
have been accomplished , Thus, it eeeme appropriate to discuss those discipline 
techniques which ar essential for curbing the uncontrolled expression of needs 
Q d impulses such as dependency and aggression and their accompanying e toot ions 
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General Discipline 

In relation to young children, discipline refers to a situation In 
which a conflict exists between a child's wishes or acts and the demands 
from the adult environment. The usual purpose of adult discipline la to 
make the child conform to social demands. A long-range purpose of discipline 
is to bring about inner controls which are based not only on the pressur 
of society but also on the balance of needs, expectations and plans of an 
Individual. The use of certain prevalent social pressures such as punishment 
and severe discipline, however, are subject to major criticisms. They often 
fall to achieve the desired results and have undeelred side effects, such 
as making the child more hostile and anxlou*. For these reasons, most 
childhood educators prefer techniques which will Insure the development of 
inner controls. It would be extreraly uneconomical to depend on external 
pressures or external controls for socialised behavior. External controls 
would have to be forever present and In force to guard against transgression 
of social rules. 

One technique proposed to develop Inner discipline le to reward and 
praise the child for the desirable behavior and Ignore, If possible, the 
Undesirable behavior. This approach presupposes the existence of a 
relationship between the child and the adult In which the child has come 
to depend upon recognition and praise from the adult* Once this in 
relationship has developed, the use or withholding of positive sanctions 
ca i be a powerful social l*er. 

Another Important technique toward the same goal la to build up the 
child's self-esteem and hie trust In himself and others. Seeking the 
esteem of others and having reasonable standards for onc * own 
will help the child to develop Inner controls. The caregiver can slly 
himself with the child's desire to abstain from engaging In undesirable 
behavior and offer support rather than punishment for Incidents of trans- 
gression. destructlon f and the like. Giving the child the opportunity to 
take responsibilities which he can carry out and succeed In will further 
the goal of Inner controls* 

The adult must provide clear limits and cues for undesirable behavior 
to help the child recognise and avoid such behaviors. Such limits or 
rules a?e likely to be unclear when they are too complex or abstract 
for the child to grasp and when they are Inconsistently enforced. Trying 
to explain the reason for limits, when possible, guards Wfust the 
rrbltrarv aooilcation of rule, and limits which fosters external rather 
than Internal discipline. (The attempt to provide explanation when 
Indicated and possible may also help the adult avoid the use of discipline 
, to relieve hi. own feelings.) Arbitrary limits are experienced by the child 
at a form of punishment and frustration rath.r than •• reasonable ways 
of helping him to control hla behavior. Providing the child with reasons or 
an axplanatlon shows graatar respect for him and tands to cL 

from the Interpersonal power pl.y between the adult and the child, stating 
limits Impersonally may have a similar effect. Of course, It wW M kept 
in mind that tha young child 1. not capable of what Flags t has called 
"Autonomous Morality, " that la, of abiding by rules of conduct on tha basis 
on mutual respect es a moral principle. Until the child reaches school age, 
O t will continue to accept demand, for discipline largely on the bs.ls of 
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Anticipated consequences of non-compliance. However, effective uee of 
techniques Intended to develop Inner discipline will produce less discipline 
conflicts, even In the young child. 

The caregiver should make a distinction between the feelings or the 
motive underlying the behavior and the overt act which is produced by the 
underlying wish or motive. This distinction is necessary in order to help 
the child accept his feelings but reject undesired behavior or expression 
and find other ways of coping with his feelings. One can accept the 
child's anger and disappointment but at the same time make it clear that 
hitting or hurting other people la unacceptable. Thla technique is 
important for the development of a positive self-concept which. In turn, 
helps establish the development of inner controls (Galamboe, 1969). 

Discipline must be fitted to the child; that la, the expectations 
and standards must be appropriate for the child's level of development. 

As part of making the discipline fit the child the caregiver should not 
demand lmnediate obedience but permit the child some flexibility to comply 
at his own pace* If the teacher's expectations for compliance are beyond 
the child's grasp, then they will result in the child's failure to comply 
and thus In the underlining of his self-confidence in his ability to achieve 
both mastery and obedience In the esme act. 

It will be helpful if the teacher has some sort of plan each day for 
individual children as well as for the group. An environment which allows 
the child to engage in activities which are goal -directed and gratifying 
facilitates the development of inner discipline for tvo reasons: 1) 

an inner organisation of goals and finding means for reaching these goals 
Is a prerequisite for the development of self-discipline; and 2) an 
organised, resourceful caregiver will serve as an appropriate model for 
the child to emulate. Internalisation of such a model is essential for the 
development of inner discipline. For the same reason. It Is important that 
the caregiver or teacher be tolerant ef minor, harmless and transient 
transgressions. The presence or absence of such a model in the child's 
life will make the difference between flexible and rigid self-discipline. 

Other non-pimltlve techniques of discipline have been reported as 
being effective in stopping undesirable behavior in group situations with 
children (Cagney, 1965). In order to strengthen self-control, the teacher 
may give a silent signal such as shaking his head, he may move nearer the 
disruptive child, boost the Interest of the child, or Ignore the disruption 
if it i* of short duration. In order to reduce frustration, the caregiver 
may help the child overcome the hurdle, remove the tempting or disturbing 
stimulus, and establish certain routines clearly and consistently. 

Research 



Existing evidence appears to support methods oriented toward the 
development of Inner discipline. Levin <1958) found that children of 
warn mothers with flexible discipline engaged significantly more often in 
sdult role taking (in fantasy play) than children of cold mothers who 
exercised strict discipline. Watson (1957) found that children of warm 
and permissive parents were mere independent and more creative while children 
>f warm and restrictive parents tended t<^ be dependent and non-creative. 
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The n»flt relevant evidence cornea from a classical experiment carried out 
by Lew in, Llppltt and White (1939), who found that only the children :>f the 
democratic (wainn and child centered) leader continued to hold together 
and function in an organised way when the leader was absents The boys 
of the autocratic (cold, ^dult centered and restrictive) leader Vent to 
pieces" when the leader left the room. This study demonstrated more clearly 
than any other the injwrtance of c democratic, that is, warm, child centered 
and permissive environment for the development of inner discipline and 
inner controls. 

Hoffman and Saltsstein (1960) investigated childrens 1 reactions to 
transgressions on the basis of internalised standards versus reactions 
based on fear of detection and punishment. Children with internalized 
standards reported that their parents were less likely to employ severe 
discipline methods such as force, deprivation, or direct commands. The 
mothers of the internalisera also were more affectionate than the mothers 
of those children who reacted to transgressions with fear of punishment. 

In this context, it is interesting that the combination of warmth and 
domination or severe discipline was found to produce an overly conforming 
child (Levy, 1943; Meyers, 1944; Maccoby, 1961). 

Research conducted within Day Care centers (Prescott, et al., 1967) 
has revealed a number of relationships relevant to the use of permissive or 
strict discipline, For example, teachers had higher standards than parents 
for neatness, noise, csre of property and other behaviors in children which 
affect the smooth functioning of group conduct. On the other hand, teachers 
had more relaxed standards with regard to the use of bad words, masturbation 
and proper sex role behavior. Teachers were also found to be more objective 
and consistent than parents In the administration of discipline. These 
findings suggest thst while teschers may need help In developing Sweater 
tolerance for noise and untidiness, especially In handling young children, 
they can help parents become more relaxed In their attitudes toward modesty 
and proper sex role behavior. Superstitions and mistaken beliefs can often 
perpetuate negative attitudes toward sex related behavior. It would be 
both Interettlng and Important to investigate whether a closer relationship 
between teachers and parents, combined with casual discussion of such 
above mentioned matters, might modify the attitudes of parents. Also, 
such contact might help the teacher to better understand the sources of 
ftoxlety and tension in the children under her carea 

There Is evidence from studies of Day Care centers (Prescott, 1965; 
Prescott, <*t al., 1967) that teacher attitudes as well as practices, 
toward discipline are determined by both environmental and personality 
factors. Prescott noted that teachers who functioned In centers which 
focused on transmitting the social values of their culture exhibited more 
restrictive discipline than teachers In other centers. Similarly, adult 
centered teachera tended to be more authoritarian and to use more restric- 
tive discipline than child centered teachers, Teschers concerned with 
rules of social living and with control were found to be Irritable and 
unfriendly. Increased teacher training was associated with the use of 
m ore permissive discipline. Finally, teachers who eoployed strict 
discipline received more negative responses from their children thsn teschers 
ho employed encouragement as their main technique. 
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These findings indicate that JLt i a important to work with administra- 
tors and board committees of Day Care centers who set objectives or define 
the teacher's role in an adult centered context in order to inform them of 
the advantages of a more child centered orientation. These findings further 
suggest that amount of training and personality characteristics should 
serve as important criteria in the recruitment and selection of 
caregivers and teachers for Day Care centers, particularly where centers 
cannot offer continued in-service training and adequate supervision. 

Aggression 

One of the primary objectives of the parent or educator role in most 
societies is the socialization of aggression, that Is, to develop controls 
which will enable the child to regulate his aggressive behavior in 
accordance with accepted societal demands. In carrying out this task, 
the educator must distinguish between different kinds of aggression and 
help the child to make these distinctions; she must understand 1) sources 
of aggressloni and 2) factors Influencing the development of inner control 
of aggression. 



1, - Basic distinctions between different kinds of aggression Include : 
destructive and assertive, intentional and accidental, conscious and un- 
conscious, action versus feeling, wish or fantasy, and attack versus 
defense. In our society, it is generally assumed that the child must 
Learn to control the expression of unprovoked, destructive, intentional, 
and conscious aggressive acts. The csregiver or teacher who prohibits 
aggression without making a distinction between different kinds of aggres- 
sion prevents a child, bath emotionally and cognitively, from making 
such distinctions which, in turn, will result in inhibition or poor control 
over aggression as well as behaviors, e.g., assertiveness, initiative in 
achievement striving and social interaction. Similarly, rejecting both 
the expression of feelings of anger and aggressive acts will result in 
lowered self-esteem which is an important component in the development of 
inner controls. The child's awareness of his feelings re presents an important 
part of his self-image. If his negative feelings are rejected, he will 
have a low opinion of himself and little motivation to oontrol aggression 
or other socially unacceptable behaviors. 



1 - Understanding of the sources of aggression is necessary if the 
educator is to bo effective in developing control of aggression in children. 
One of the major sourcea of aggreaslon Is frustration which is often 
experienced as pain or failure. The teacher can reduce this source of 
aggression by reducing experiences of frustration and failure in the child's 
environment. The teacher needs to discover those experiences which are 
frustrating to a particular child in order to provide him opportunities 
to develop alternative ways of coping constructively with frustration. 

More laportsntly, a teacher can institute preventive measures to keep 
provocation and frustration to a minimum by organising and planning the 
day's program for her children ahead of time and thus avoid disorganisation 
$oltys» n.d.). Such preventive measures take Into account the realisation 
that the young child does tv t yet possess adequate inner controls and needs 
much security from the environment » He needs reassurance that somebody 

ts responsibility for controlling him (Baker, 1967). In the Day Care 
the teacher can provide this reassurance through; 1) clearly 
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and consistently setting limits, firmly but without anger; and 2) accepting 
the child's negative feelings without accepting his aggressive behavior* 

For example, if a child attacks another child, the tescher states her 
rules, saying that she cannot let him hit others and that she won't let 
others hurt him* She says this as she delivers any other criticism, 
that is, apart from other children so as not to undermine the child's 
self-esteem* She talks to him directly, looking into his eyes and holding 
him if necessary (Galambos, 1969)* After the child has calmed down, 
the teacher may encourage the child to talk about his anger* If the 
teacher responds In this way, tht child will begin to realize that the 
teacher is there to help him, not just to stop him* H^reover, by 
accepting his negative feelings, the teacher helps the child maintain 
hi* self -confidence which in turn, enhances hla development of inner controls 
and inner discipline* An additional way of building the child's self- 
esteem is to praiie him for having coped successfully and non-aggreaslvely 
with frustration* 

In all that haa bean aald so far, the teacher's reactions to 
aggression of the child have been non-punltlve* There are important reasons 
why the punitive actions of the adult to a child's aggression is, for the 
most part, ineffective in helping the chilli to develop adequate controls 
over his aggression* Punishment is a frustration, and frustration instigates 
anger and aggression* Moreover, a punitive adult serves as an aggressive 
model which the child Imitates* Both consequently result in a vicious 
cycle: aggression leads to more aggression* The direction of the cycle 

can be reversed when the teacher is tolerant and does not always intervene when 
•he perceives an aggreaalva act* When children find the model to De more 
tolerant, they learn to become more tolerant of minor quarrels and aggres- 
sion and learn to take e certain amount of frustration in stride* 

Research 

Appel (1942) investigated techniques for controlling aggression in 
nursery school children egod two to four* Non-punltlve methods of 
controlling aggression, such as diversion, separating children and interpre- 
ting the wishes and feelings of one child to another war most effective* 
Interpreting feelings to or of an aggressive child la similar to the 
differentiation of feelings and actions discussed earlier iu this chapter* 

In contrast, Appel found that arbitrary decisions and punitive methods 
such as disapproval and moralizing were ineffective* Age -inappropriate 
methods such as having two, thrsa, and four yaar olds “ealk It over 11 were 
also ineffective* Kounln and Gump (1961) investigated the comparative 
influences of punitive and non-punltlve teachers upon chile' rm and found 
support for their major hypothesis that punitive teachers wot Ld create or 
activate more aggression and tension than non-punltlve teachers* It la 
evident from this finding that tha process of modeling plays a ^ajor role 
in tha affects of the adult-child interaction on aggression, kounln and 
Gmp also found support for their second hypothesis that chHdrc i with 
punitive teachers would be mors unsettled and conflicted shout the meaning 
of misconduct in school than children of non-punltlve teac .ierc* Teachers 
who used highly clarified control techniques were most succefl . ful in 
containing aggression. 

O 
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Evidence on the aociallzat ion of aggression shows that technique alone 
is insufficient for the modification of aggression in children. Patterns 
of both parental attitudes toward aggression and techniques of handling 
such aggression seem necessary to predict outcome. Sears, al . , (19£* 5 ) 
found thct parental disapproval of aggression Implemented by punishment 
of physical aggression produced the most aggressive children, whereas 
parental disapproval implemented by techniques other than physical 
punishment produced the least aggressive children. Thus, it seems that 
punitive handling of aggression in children is most ineffective in modifying 
aggression. 

A series of studies has indicated that the modeling effect of 
aggression is particularly strong in males (Levin and Sears, 1956; Bandura 
and Walters, 1959; McCord, et aj,. , 1959; Eron, et. al . , 1961; Winder and 
Rau, 1962). 

An interesting d tlenna is posed by findings which shot; that permissive- 
ness, especially in mothers, is correlated with aggression in children. 

The contradiction with the modeling approach disappears whenever one 
takes into account other factors which contribute to the complex interaction 
between these variables. Some clarification comes from the finding that 
adult Inconsistency facilitates aggression in the child. This may occur 
in two ways. First, one or both parents may be aggressive some of the time 
and permissive at other times. Secondly, a permissive adult may pay little 
attention to the child until the child becomes an intolerable nuisance; 
then he explodes and counters the child f s aggression with sn aggressive 
outburst of his own. Thus, when the adult toes become attentive and 
intimately interactive with the child, he serves as an aggressive model. 

This Is In sharp contrast to the more ideal model of consiatent and permissive 
discipline formulated earlier, where the adult paya attention to the child, 
particularly when the child engages in non-aggressive behavior or copes 
with frustration in non-aggressive ways. 

Om reason for the inconsistency In the aggression relationship should 
be clear from the earlier d'scussion showing that consistency of non-punitive 
discipline was a prerequisite for the development of Inner controls. Without 
the protection of external checks and with Inadequately developed inner 
controls, the child -- once he has become engaged In an aggressive action -- 
will provoke external checks, such as outbursts of permissive adults. This 
may help us to better understand why Siegel and Kohn (1959) found that the 
presence of a permissive adult reduced the effectiveness of inner controls 
44 children. This situation may have provoked two processes. One, the child 
may have interpreted the adult's lack of response as license for aggression. 
Secondly, and, probably more importantly, once the child made an aggressive 
* response, the presence of permissive adults Instigated testing behavior in 
the child to provoke external checks from the adult. It would be Interesting 
to repeat the Siegel and Kohn study and control for the child's background 
to see If children of lneonslstent permissive parents tend to show a 
greater Increase of aggrassion in the presence of the permissive adult 
than children who experience consistent discipline or have permissive parents 
who also provide clear and firm limits for the child'b aggression. 

Further light is thrown on the relationship between adult permissiveness 
rnd aggression ir children by Baldwin (1949) who found that democratic 



parent* who were high In warmth, permissiveness, and rationality had 
children who were higher in social assertive aggression, which was usually 
successful with nursery peers. Similarly, Levy (1943) found that over- 
protective, permissive mothers had children who were more aggressive at 
home but less aggressive at school. Thus, a permissive adult who has an 
intimate, Involved relationship with a child is more effective in socializing 
aggression than an adult whose permissiveness consists primarily of lack 
of Involvement and some type of Inconsistency. 

Thus, the question of permissive versus strict control of aggression 
is an over-simplification of the Issue. The beet objective recommendation 
based on the research literature would be that the Day Care teacher must have 

a positive emotional bond with the child; permit minor aggressive sets to 
let children learn to handle such aggression and other frustrations 
effectively; differentiate between feelinga of anger which are accepted and 
aggressive acts which are not permitted; set clear limits against injurious 
and destructive aggression, and enforce these limits consistently, without 
delay and without being goaded into aggression against the child. 



DEPENDENCY 



Like aggression, dependency is a complex phenomenon, and it is 
Important to draw conceptual distinctions between the various aspects of 
dependency. 

The human Infant is bom helpless and depends on adult caregivers to 
gratify his basic needs for survival. After repeated experiences of adult 
intervention which lead to the cessation of discomfort and tension, the Infant 
develops an expectation of adult intervention in such states of distress 
and of those behaviors which tend to be part of the intervening process. 
After a while, the absence or removal of the caregiver who has been In 
close contact with the child begins to symbolise deprivation and pain 
because the child falls to experience a decrease of tension and pain when 
the adult is not present. This sequence la the basis for separation anxiety 
which becomes an essential component of the dependency process. Distancing, 
removal, and absence of the caregiver elicit anticipatory reactions of 
distress, as well as a feellhg of helplessness. Under certain circumstances, 
the emotional state produced by separation anxiety evokes behavior in the 
infant which has the purpose of re-establishing contact and proximity with 
the adult. Several other associated reactions of the caregiver in the 
nurturance interaction with the Infant also become associated with dependency 
motivation. The child is more likely to experience tension reduction or 
need gratification in association with positive adult reactions, such as 
smiling and praise. Kence the need for eliciting praise and approval from 
the adult. Altogether, the Infant is more assured oi nurturance and need 
gratification when the caregiver pays exclusive attention to him. Thus, 
the efforts of the child to maintain uninterrupted attention from the 
caregiver become An intricate part of the dependency motive* Finally, the 
Infant consistently experiences that his demands for assistance lead to an 
interaction which coincides with gratification* This process is referred 
to as help and the Concomitant maneuvers of the Infant to bring about such 
a state of affaire is referred to as seeking help* Thus, seeking contact, 
nearness, help, praise and approval* af veil continued attention represent 
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the empirical baste for a generalized dependency motive. The empirical 
validity of this dependency construct has been demonstrated repeatedly 
by the present writer and others (Beller, 1955; 1959; Hartup, 1958; 

Beller and Turner* 1964; Emmerich* 1966; Todd and Nakamura* 1970). 

In the interaction between Adult and child* one must distinguish 
several further aspects of dependency which have quite different implications 
for personality development. One of these is phenomenological dependency 
or a subjective feeling of helplessness. 

A second aspect is Instrumental dependence. This occurs when a child 
seeks adult assistance or intervention simply because he cannot gratify 
his needs or achieve his momentary goal through his own efforts. As with 
Instrumental aggression* instrumental dependence constitutes an asset in 
the development of Independence and self-sufficiency. 

Finally* dependency conflict occurs when an individual child experiences 
instigations which conflict with hie desire or active attempts to solicit 
dependency gratification from the caregiver. Dependency conflict is often 
experienced as a feeling of mistrust toward the nurturant person. The 
behavioral manifestations of dependency conflict are inhibition* vasclllatlon 
and displacement of dependency behavior* the expressions of which may now 
be measured by" a series of scales (Beller* 1961* 1969a). 

Most cultures* including our own* do not intend to reduce dependency 
motivation below a certain point. From a broad societal level* the need 
for help and the desire for attention and recognition remain a powerful 
force in the continual functioning of a society; thus* the important 
objective is to change the intensity and initial infantile quality to a 
more mature form of interdependence. Interdependence refers to a mature 
relationship such as friendship* companionship and marriage* where the 
desire for physical proximity* attention and recognition continue* but 
with reduced intensity which grants the dependency object physical and 
emotional autonomy. Socialization of phenomenological dependence in the 
form of feelings of helplessness is expected to change qualitatively Into 

awareness and acceptance of one's own limitations. 

Having outlined these various aspects of dependency and the direction 
of their socialization* it is possible to suggest those types of adult 
behavior in caregiver or teacher~chiid interaction which are likely to 
facilitate ideal modifications of infantile dependency. One is the 
conaletent availability of a stable adult who can provide a secure environ- 
ment for the child. This promotes exploratory activity and the development 
of unaided effortful sttlvlng which is likely to reduce a feeling of 
helplessness. It is important that the adult reinforce this development 
in its early stages by encouraging the child in his own exploratory activity. 

Rejection of dependency demands will Interfere with the reduction 
of dependency and simultaneous development of interdependence and self* 
sufficiency. Inconsistent response to the chlld 9 s dependency demands is 
likely to result in continued testing and excessive demanding by the child. 
Similarly* the nurturant caregiver or teacher who responds orvly w h en the 
child's demand e have reached a high emotional pitch reinforces excessive 
dependency. 
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The Implication* of these finding* for Day Care are that hiring 
practices should attempt to screen out adults who are Irritated by children 1 * 
fretting and excessive dependency demands because such persons are ill 
equipped to socialise infantile dependency motivation and conflicts and 
channel these towa d* more mature interdependence, trust In others, and 
eventually self-confidence* 

Research 

Very little, If any, research has been done to date to investigate 
changes in children In the various areas of dependency outlined above 
and the conditions which facilitate such changes. There is some evidence 
(Levy, 1943; Watson, 1957) that patterns of indulgence and overprotection 
coupled with domination and severe discipline produce children with excessive 
dependence. Heathers (1953) found that dependent behavior in children was 
associated with maternal overindulgence and encouragement of dependency 
behavior. Kagan and Moss (1962) reported heightened dependency in adults 
who had restrictive mothers. In the investigations of Sears, Maccoby, and 
Levin (1957), tke mothers of the most dependent children became irritated 
by dependecy demands. These mothers tended to ignore or reject such 
demands but to give into them when they became unbearable. This relationship 
varied for boys and girls as a function of successive age spans and was more 
consistent into adulthood for girls than for boys. It is interesting that 
there is, as yet, very little if any evidence that the powerful mechanism of 
modeling and imitation has any direct bearing on the development of dependency 
motivation in children. 

The present author obtained some evidence concerning the relationship 
between time of entry into the schools and dependency conflict (Beller, 

1969a). Disadvantaged children who entered the first grade without any prior 
schooling were more conflicted in expressing their dependency to teachers 
than children who had been in school since nursery or Kindergarten. Thus, 
the disadvantaged child who approaches school with a considerable amount of 
mistrust toward the adults is able to develop greater trusC after he has 
had the opportunity to become more familiar and secure with Ms teachers. 

In a series of other studies (Beller, 1968), the present author found 
that^he high dependent child is adversely affected by the inatt inti ve ness 
of an adult. These children perform more poorly than less dependent 
children on difficult learning tasks when the learning is preceded and/or 
accompanied by adult inattentiveness and when the adult changes his nurturant 
behavior from the pre-learning to the learning situation. Thus, when 
confronted with the difficult learning task, the high dependent ohild needs 
more nurturance and more consistency from the interacting adult than other 
children to meet successfully the challenge of the learning task. 



INDEPENDENCES. ACHIEVEMENT STRIVING AND SELF-ESTEEM 

The term "independence" has several meanings which are not synonomous: 

wlthdrrw.1 froo p.opl.; defiance or goln. agaln.t people; and .elf- 
sufficiency. The first two meanings of liraependence (hall not concern us 
O >ecause they refer to reactions built up as a defense against anxiety 
>ver interpersonal relationships, particularly with people in nurturing, 
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protective and authoritative roles* Impulsive end sporadic running away 
from the caregiver and defiance are appropriate stsges in the normal 
development of independence at an early age; however, if they persist, 
they are indicative of anxiety over dependence rather than self-sufficiency# 

Our concept of independence is linked to achievement striving. It is 
derived from the infant taking initiative in exploring his environment, 
encountering obstacles, and persisting in his activity until a certain goal 
has been reached* Successful experiences of such unaided exploratory 
activity represent autonomous achievement striving* Continued successful 
experiences result in the composite trait which consists of taking initiative, 
persisting, and completing activities (Beller, 1955, 1959). One may expect 
autonomous achievement striving to be positively correlated with self-esteem, 
especially when such striving is not propelled by dependency anxiety* 

To facilitate the development of autonomous achievement striving, the 
adult should be readily accessible, yet unobtrusive, in order to provide 
the background of security for the child's ventures into independent 
exploration* Such exploratory activity can be facilitated by arranging 
materials so that they are accessible to children without adult assistance. 
Equipment should be selected so that the children can operate independently 
and plan activities in which they can succeed* The emphasis should be on 
the use of materials rather than on the end product- The teacher should 
encourage the child when he works on a new and different task and not 
interrupt the child who Is occupied constructively* She should refrain 
from intervening actively and simply provide clues through questions and 
comments* Whenever possible, the teacher should praise smal' successes to 
build up self-confidence, particularly in children who are insecure* 

A number of teaching techniques are indicated to facilitate the develop- 
ment of self-confidence in the child* The teacher can emphasize what the 
child can do verbally and give praise freely when justified. Also, the child 
can be given the opportunity to continue in what he has learned before going 
on to something new so he can enjoy his competence, which, in turn, will 
facilitate the development of self-confidence. 

Research 



Watson (1957) found that children reared in warm, permissive homes 
were more independent, that is, they more easily assumed responsibility for 
their own behavior and were more friendly in their interactions with adults. 
Prescott, ejt al.* (1967), observed that teachers who fostered independence 
in children also used encouragement as a preferred technique and were warm 
and giving to their children* Low authoritarian teachers were rated, highest 
for dealing constructively with the child's strong emotions and for their 
concern for the child's feelings, rights and self-sufficiency. Winterbottom 
(1953) reported that early encouragement of independence by mothers who 
had a warm and accepting relationship with their children resulted in higher 
achievement of children* Crandall, Preston and Rabson (1960) investigated 
the effect of maternal reactions to dependency overtures and achievement 
behavior in children, and reported that children rewarded for achievement 
striving In the home displayed stronger striving outside the home. 
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Thua, we may conclude from the available studies that a warm, accepting! 
non-authoritarian relationship between caregiver and child , expectations 
of early Independence and reinforcement for achievement are all predictive 
of increased independence! autonomous achievement striving! end self-esteem. 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Since ether chapters concentrate on cognitive development and language 
development (see Kagan and Cazden, et al»)i the present section will 
confine itself to the Impact of the adult-child interaction on the cognitive 
functioning and development of the child* 

Educational programs which are oriented toward the development of 
specific language and cognitive skills favor a structured curriculum 
approach in which the focus is on materials and on the task rather than 
on the Interpersonal aspects of the situation (Berelter and Englemann, 

1966; Stern f 1969; Ootkln 9 1970). Programs which are more concerned 
with broad-baaed cognitive development! with the child's curiosity for 
dlscovery 9 and with the child's creativity tend to stress warm! nurturant 
and personalised handling of the child by the adult (Kate, 1969), The 
teacher stimulates inquiry! encourages questions and shows the child that 
she appreciates his contributions* Learning takes place around dally life 
experiences rather than around pre-progr am m ed materials* The adult provides 
the child with opportunities to choose from a variety of learning* resources, 
rather than structuring each step 6f the learning experience* Learning 
is shaped around tba child's needs and preferences* The adult accepts 
and appreciates divergent reactions of the child end permits the child to 
arrange his own individualistic sequences rather than urging him to follow 
prescribed ways (dingham, 1966; Haberman and Persky, 1969). 

Research 



Several studies have investigated relationships between the adult-child 
interaction and language development in children* Gray and Klaus (1965) 
attempted to improve the children's language in the context of encouraging 
achievement! delay of gratification and keeping the teacher-child ratio low 
enough to permit individual attention and responses from teachers to the 
particular needs of the child* Language was stimulated by making it 
necessary for children to ask for attractive toys* Performance on both 
the language and IQ test was significantly better than in a matched group 
which didn't participate in this program. 



Smotherglll, et tl„ (1969)* investigated effects of elaborate and 
non-elaborate verbal communications between teachers and children. Non- 
elaborate statements (directive statements) were those involving e minimum 
of information necessary for the teacher to direct the action or behavior 
of the child* Elaborate statements were those which conveyed more Informa- 
tion than was essential for completing tasks 9 gave reasons for the request 
and provided labels and descriptions* The teacher requested verbal feedback 



from the child and gave support 1 ve statements to reward the child for 
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receiving the elaborative language training* The authors also found that 
children trained with the elaborative method were significantly better on 
verbal problem-solving tasks on which they had received no training* 

The present author (Beller, 1967) carried out a study in which an attempt 
was made to personalise language training for children enrolled in Head 
Start* Methods of language training were constructed to match the individual 
cognitive styles of children* It was found that children whose language 
training was adapted to their preferred cognitive style learned vocabulary 
better and improved more on the Illinois Test for Psychol ingu is tic Abilities 
than control children and children with non-adapted language training* 

Although the three language training studies used very different curricula, 
they shared in common the investigation of personalized versus non -personalized 
verbal interactions and training and all found personalized training superior 
(see Gray and Klaus^ 1965; Beller, 1967; Smotherglll, et al • , 1969)* 

Several other studies have found relationships between teacher-child 
interaction and cognitive functioning* De Groat and Thompson (1949) 
found that children who received high approval from teachers were more 
intelligent, higher in academic achievement and scored higher on personality 
adjustment tests* Hoehn (1954) reported that teachers had more favorable 
contacts with children of higher economic status and of high academic 
achievement* In a more recent study of observational techniques in preschool 
classrooms, Wllensky (1968) found that teachers spent more time with 
brighter children* While these studies show clearly that positive behaviors 
and attitudes of teachers are associated with better cognitive functioning 
in children, more detailed information is needed concerning the adult-child 
interaction for the training of teachers and for the planning of concrete 
strategies of the teaching situation* 

Rosenshlne (in press) has attempted to produce more detailed information 
about motivational and cognitive components in a critical review of 
observational research between teacher variables and pupil achievement* 

With regard to the motivational component, approval and disapproval can be 
further broken down to discern with greater precision their effect on 
cognitive performance. While neither verbal or non-verbal prAlse by itself 
(Perkins, 1965; Spaulding, 1965; Harris and Server, 1966; Soar, 1966; 

Harris, et al.* 1968), was found to be related to pupil achievement, specific 
expressions and elaborations of praise did prove to be effective. For 
example, Wallen (1966) found that brief verbal expressions, such as "Aha ,r 
and ff Rlght", related positively to improved cognitive performance* Probably 
such expressions have more distinct cue value than non-verbal expressions 
and are both more specific and less interfering than more elaborate verbal 
statements* However, certain types of elaborations, such as restating 
and analyzing the response of the child or explaining what was good about 
the response, were found to make praise more effective (Perkins, 1965; 

Fortune, 1966; Morrison, 1966; Soar, 1966)* Possibly the greater effective- 
ness of the latter type of praise is due to additive effects of motivational 
components of praise and cognitive clarification of the response being 
praised* 



While disapproval or criticism has been found to havt a nagatlve 
effect on cognitive behavior and learning, it appears that ths intensity 
Q t criticism is crucial for its affect* Only strong criticism has shown 
consistently negative effect on achievement* Mo negative effects have 
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been found for mild critic lamp which has sometimes shown positive effects on 
cognitive performance. Finally, combinations of praise and criticism have 
yielded positive relationships with cognitive performance as the proportion 
of praise increased and exceeded criticism. 

Investigators have found specific patterns of probing and intellectual 
exercise to be very effective. For example, one study found equal mixtures 
of covergent and divergent questions to be most successful (Thompson and 
Bowers, 1968)*, another study (Soar, 1966) found a higher ratio of inquiry 
as opposed to drill activity to be most effective. Rosenshlne (in press) 
concludes from his extensive review that the most successful interactional 
strategy may involve, initially, a moderate amount of structuring by the 
teacher to elicit responses from children, then reinforcing children for 
their cognitive reactions and finally encouraging children to further elaborate 
their reactions. It is this last formulation which addresses itself to 
a more complete segment of the adult-child interaction affecting the cognitive 
development of the child. The fruitfulness of such an approach can be 
Illustrated by a study which attempted to encompass a more complete segment 
of the complex interrelationships between motivational and cognitive factors 
in the interactions between teachers and children in Head Start programs 
(Seller, 1969a). 

A central question of that study was whether intellectual gain from 
the program related to teacher-child interactions around dependent behavior 
of children. It was found that children who gained in their intellectual 
performance when compared to other children made more realistic dependency 
requests of the teacher, received more positi/e reactions to their requests, 
made more constructive use of the help they received, and reacted more 
constructively when the teacher failed to respond to the child's request. 

A second question involved in the above mentioned study was whether children 
who gained evoked more social reinforcement for their autonomous behavior* 

The findings showed that boys who gained received twice as much unsolicited 
attention from adults find peers than the other boys even when they engaged 
in autonomous behavior. 



This study also investigated further links between teacher behavior and 
autonomous achievement as measured by a child's success in learning a 
problem-solving task under conditions of intrinsic reinforcement. It was 
found that both teaching techniques and teaching styles affected the child's 
ability to learn the problem-solving task (Belter, 1969a, 1969b). Children 
who learned the problem- solving task best tended to come from teachers who 
used snore diversified teaching techniques, a more flexible curriculum, more 
flexible arrangements of classroom space, and who made less distinction 
between work and play* Teacher style characteristics associated with success 
in problem-solving were greater closeness to the child, respect for the child's 
family and an emphasis on consideration of the rights and idiosyncrasies of 
others. Finally, more of the children who gained intellectually from the 
Head Start program came from teachers who manifested respect for the child's 
family. 



This work shows clearly the importance of a positive cycle in the 
teacher -child Interaction. For the children who gained, the teacher 
O iponded positively not only to the child's dependency request but also 
his uniqueness, his rightSi and his family. In turn, these children 

: 



n nde more reasonable requests of the teacher, were more patient and 
reacted more constructively when the teacher could not meet their requests 
Immediately* Clearly, emotional components and Interpersonal attitudes play 
an Important pari In the impact of the teacher-child relationship on the 
cognitive development of the child. There Is another Important Implication 
oi these findings. The great similarity between eertaln behaviors of 
teachers and children who benefited most from Head Start suggests that a 
modeling process as well as reinforcement were at work In the situation* 

Both teacher and child were more accepting of each other, more sensitive 
to each other's needs, and more responsive to the autonomous needs of the 
other person. The child who succeeds In meeting the adult’s expectation by 
growing Intellectually, who waits patiently until the adult Is ready to 
meet his request for help, who makes constructive use of the help he 
receives, and who copes constructively with the teacher’s failure to help 
him or to pay attention to him evokes not only similar behavior on the 
part of the teacher but also reinforces the teacher to behave in a similar 
way. The subtle manner in which this benign cycle continues to function 
can be seen in the teacher’s unsolicited and non-intrusive expression of 
Interest in the child when he engages In solitary play or other autonomous 
activities* Supportive evidence for such an interpretation comes from a 
study by Battle (1957) which found that a high achiever and hla teacher 
held more similar values than a low achiever and his teacher. 

The implication of these findings is that a great deal more effort 
needs to be exertsd by Day Care teachers to initiate positive cycles in 
their interaction with children. Modeling is probably not Just a one-way 
process in which the adult provides the model and is the sole relnforcer. 

We know well from parent-child Interactions how strong a regressive pull 
a young child can exert on a parent. It may be squally true that a child 
can be, intermittently, a much needed source of reinforcement for the adult's 
positive, integrative, and mature interpersonal behavior* 

After having discussed in some detail the accumulated data and 
research findings concerning the adult-child interaction, ve shall now 
turn to a proposed conceptualization of the adult’s role in this interaction. 
It is hoped that such an attempt will facilitate the ordering of data and 
systematic study in this field. 



The earliest attempts to study adult-child interactions in group 
settings used very global concepts with little empirical verification 
of the dimensions used to define the concepts. Aaderson (1937), for example, 
distinguished bstween dominating and socially integrating behavior. 

The dominating adult, he noted, is not concerned with the individuality 
of the child but arbitrarily exercises authority and Is generally punitive, 
rigid, and static in her interaction with the child. The integrative 
teacher who is lntsrested in the child's spontaneous , self-initiative behavior, 
•hares with him a common purpose, and tends to be flexible snd spontaneous 
in her Interactions with the child. Although Anderson dealt with several 
dimensions of the adult-child interaction, hfts major concern was to 
differentiate power and mutuality* Around the same time Levin, Llppltt, and 
White (1939) carried out their classical experiments on autocratic, 
democratic, and lalssec-faire leader * — first two of these types 
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of Leadership were quite similar to Anderson's distinction between dominating 
and socially integrative behavior; however, adding laissez-faire leadership 
permitted a more specific separation of the dimensions of adult-child 
interaction. This additional type subsumed some of the features of the 
other leadership behaviors and also possessed its own unique features; 
thus, it was possible to rule out tome of the built-in bipolarity between 
authoritarian and democratic styles, Recently Beyer (1968) has proposed 
a system of conceptualizing teacher behavior which also seems a step 
forward in categorization, Beyer whose primary Interest is in the teacher- 
child relationship in the nursery, distinguishes between four teaching 
styles. At one extreme is rule by "iron hand, 1 * and control by fear, which 
resembles dominating and autocratic behavior. At the other extreme, there 
is a category of teacher submissiveness which refers to situations in 
which children dominate the teacher. The other two categories concern the 
genuineness and maturity of the adults' behavior in relating to the child i 
one is labeled "art if leal relationships," which encoiLpass "sickly sweet" 
behavior, and "child-like," inappropriate, playful behavior; the other refers 
to genuine involvement and Interest in the child. This last mentioned 
category entails respecting the child's uniqueness, taking cues from the 
child's needs and being able to express both positive and negative feelings 
without threatening the child. The advantage of both Lewin's and Beyer's 
system is that neither assumes positive correlations between different 
dimensions such as control, emotional involvement, and flexibility within 
a single complex style category. Further steps toward distinguishing 
dimensions of teacher-pupil interactions were made by Withall (1949) 

Flanders (1965) and Amidon and Hough (1967), However, these investigators 
pooled categories into bipolar clusters, i.e., "learner centered" versus 
"teacher centered" or "indirect" versus "direct", without establishing 
empirical relationships between measures. 



In more recent studies (Prescott, et. a^. , 1967; Beller, 1969b), the 
multivariate approach to the conceptualization of teacher-child interaction 
is further emphasized by relying on objective, empirical methods for the 
Interrelatedness between separate dimensions of teacher behavior. For 
exasple, Prescott, et al, (1967), in their extensive study of Day Care 
centers, analyzed their measures by means of factor analysis and obtained 
four separate patterns of teacher behavior: encouragement versus restric- 

tion; conformity to routine; group teaching; and, Independence, In a study 
of Head Start centers, the present writer (Beller, 1969b) factor-analyzed 
10 dimensions of teacher behavior and obtained essentially two factors. 

One of these consisted of the socloeaotlonal components of the adult-child 
interaction (i.e,, close to children, non-controlling, approval oriented, 
individual child oriented); the second factor contained curriculum oriented 
items (1,6, , flexibility of program and classroom arrangement, control of 
materials, and distinction between work and play )• The utility of such a 
multi-varied approach in the conceptualization of adult-child interaction 
becomes quite evident when the findings are applied to teacher training 
and when the technique is used in the systematic study of the specific 
effects of teacher behavior on the socloemotlonal and cogt Vtive functioning 
of children, as discussed earlier in this chapter. 



In spite of its advantaged, the multivariate approach to the study 
tescher-chlld interaction has created certain problems. One universal 
nOir^blsm In working with multiplicity of variables is that of finding an 
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adequate conceptual framework for making all the interrelated variables 
meaningful and manageable for purposes of couammication and application. 

The absence of such an overall conceptualisation has often invited 
oversimplification be global concepts because the categories within the 
system did not fit into psychological or sociological dimensions which 
would relate to one another in a meaningful way without losing tfieir 
Identity. For example, when one finds conformity to routines, emphasis 
on guidance, care of physical needs, and use of verbal skills as the items 
loading on one factor (Prescott, et, al. . 1967), it becomes clear that 
there axe few conceptual links between these items among themselves and 
with other items* Coa^parability of findings derived from various sets 
of categories constructed by different investigators is equally difficult 
without an overall conceptualization of the adult-child interaction* 

Since our basic interest is the impact of the caregiver or teacher 
on the young child, an attempt will be made to conceptualize the adults* 
roles and functions in this interaction* 

Caregiving can be daflned as the functioning of an individual or a 
group for the purposes of gratifying the needs and making possible the 
attainment of certain goals In relationship to the recipient of care* 

K*t* (1969) has made a very useful distinction between teacher role 
and style of teaching* She has defined " "role " as teacher behavior which 
concerns the duties, responsibilities and functions expected of the teacher* 
For example, in her maternal role, the caregiver concerns hercelf with 
the gratification of the chlld f s needs and with the protection of the child 
from injury and harm* In the caregiver's role as soclallzer she addresses 
herself to developing socially acceptable conduct and attitudes in the 
child* The Instructional model of the adult as a teacher refers to the 
development of cognitive skills, strategies and lnteraats in the child* 

Thus, It is clear in each of these instances that the term ""role" refers 
to an expected effect of the adult functioning on the child* 

Xatz (1969) has defined teacher 1 ' style" 1 as the Individual way in which 
a teacher performs her role. Al t hough the d l s t Inc t ion between ""role and 
"style" an Important contribution to the conceptualization of 

adult-child Interaction, further clarification is needed* As a beginning 
step toward clarification, it is here Suggested that a distinction be made 
between "style" and "technique* ,r 



"Technique" of careglvlng refers to the strategies and methods employed 
by the caregiver or teacher to carry out her role or to accong>lish her 
objective* For example, a caregiver may use varying amounts of reward 
or punishment, praise or criticism to socialize a child* A teacher may 
Instruct a whole group of children or individual children; she may provide 
factual information or create opportunities for the child to discover such 
information on his own* Even with regard to the latter, she may use 
questioning, suggestions or active direction as her preferred technique 
for achieving the goal of developing a greater fund of knowledge in the 
child* 



Q The term "style " needs to be defined more systematically than "the 
>| ( in which the adult caregiver or teacher performs her role" (Kats, 1969). 
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Style refer* to personality trait* and altitude* of the caregiver or 
teacher which are not a planned component of the role. Any reaction or 
attitude which become* a planned component of role functioning le a technique 
and not a style element. Thu*, characterise* euch a* friendly or un- 
friendly. warm or cold, Ultimate or detached, sensitive or Insensitive, 
relaxed or tenae, and strict or perml«*lve are style variable* only If 
they are unplanned characteristics of role functioning. A* we rtail *ee, 
such characteristics have Important consequences on the success or failure 
of a caregiver's or teacher's role. However, when euch characteristics 
are the result of training to bring about a certain effect, they become 
technique* • 



DETERMINANTS OF THE ADULT -CHILD INTERACTION IN THE DAY CARE SETTING 

A nusfcer of determinants must be carefully controlled If one went* 
to study variation* In adult-child interactions. The environment 
of a Day Care center can be an important determinant of the educational 
staff and program which In turn affects the adult-child interaction. 
Exaamles of environmental determinants are sponsorship, site, location 
as well as program and activity setting. Staff variables such as training, 
personality and role concept comprise a second class of determinants. 

A third group of determinants le made up of the characteristics of children 
served by the Day Care center, e.g., age, sex, social class, and a wl e 
range of handicaps which affect adult-child interactions. 



The else of Day Care centers appears to be an inportant determinant of 
variations In the adult-child Interaction. For exanple, Prescott, «L- 
(1967). reported that teachers In medlun-sise centers more often used 
encouragement as a technique, eaphaslted pleasure, creativity an ^ "**** 
action with other children, and manifested a low frequency of restriction, 
rules of social living and control of children. Teachers * n lar 8* ® e *J**” 
were found to stake more frequent use of control and restraint and of dire 
guidance and to emphasize rules of social living; they also tended to be 
adult rather than child centered. .* major difference between large and 
small centers Involved the affective relationship between adult* and 
children. Large centers were found to leave the staff less free for 
warm and accepting relationship* with children. Staff members In small 
centers, by contrast, related more closely and Intimately with the children. 
These findings indicate clearly that Day Care center* should net be too 
large or else should be broken up In euch a way that different section* 
have a great deal of autonouy and can function, for all Intents and 
purposes, llhh smaller centers. Another Implication of these findings is 
the need for sufficient staff to relieve the teacher and caregiver of 
administrative responsibilities so that they can devote most of their energy 
irj attention to Interactions with the children. 

The program and activity setting have been found to be l^ortant 
determinants of teacher behavior. For example, part# of >e P °* 
dealing with essential routine activities evoke greater amount* of direction 
aud restriction, as well as more concern with control and rule* of social 
living. In contrast to highly organised group activities, free choice 
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settings and free play evoke the highest incidence of encouragement. 

These findings indicate that a great deal of in-aervlce training is needed 
for the handling of voutine situations such as lunch and rest. Details 
for handling essential routines in a more personalized and non-res trie tive 
way and the icplicatlona of this issue fer the development of inner controls 
were conveyed earlier in this chapter. 



Staff Variables j 

Training, personality and ro^e concepts have been found to be j 

loportant determinants of teacher functioning* Prescott, et a±. (1967), 
found that teachers with little or no training used restriction most often 
and indirect guidance least often. Certified teachers who had a lot of j 

training snowed moat concern with a child's getting along with his peers and 
being considerate of the rights and feelings of others*- These teachers were less 
concerned with control and restraint. As the teacher's amount of training 
increased her attitudes toward authority became less arbitrary and hex 
attitudes of warmth increased. It is clear from these findings that a great 
deal of effort and resources need to be applied to the training of Day 
Care staff. Lack of training is likely to surround the child with experiences 
of harsh and strict discipline, arbitrary authority and emotional rejection. 

As was discussed earlier in this chapter, these factors produce aggression, 
feelings of Inadequacy and other undesirable characteristics in the growing 
child. 

Some interesting and Important findings are reported by Harvey*, et,al., 

(1966) on the relatlxmahlfe between a teacher’s belief system and her ! 

interaction with Head Start pre-school children* The moat abstract teachers • 

expressed a greater warmth and perceptiveness and *er« flexible in meeting 

the interests and the needs of the children* They also were more relaxed 

and less punitive with the children, encouraged individual responsibility, j 

creativity, free expression of feelings, and invoked unexplained rules 

less frequently. These findings suggest the need for investigating j 

possibilities of changing adult belief systeme in order to determine how ] 

much weight belief systems should be given in the selection of staff for 

Day Care centers* < 

The teacher's role concept has been found to be related to various j 

aspects of her behavior. Per axample, Prescott, ££ (1967), reported 

that adult centered teachers who aspired to teach children ways of behavior 
which are valued by adults have higher expectations for mastery of cognitive 
skills than child centered teachers. These teachers also manifested more 
frequently arbitrary attitudes toward authority and low warmth. Teachers 
who had a child centered role concept used encouragements frequently and 
restriction infrequently, and et^>hasized pleasure and creativity in their 
activities with children. 

Child Variables 

Important child variables which affect the functioning of the caregiver 
and teacher are age, sex, social class and psychological or physical 
handicaps. 

teacher in Day Cara must * her functioning to the developmental 
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level of the child. To be uninformed about the child’s developmental 
level may cause disappointment and frustration In both the caregiver and 
the child. Day Care center staff must become Informed through Instruction 
and guided experience on what to expect of children at different age 
levels and adapt Its functioning accordingly. 

Children from deprived backgrounds require different levels of 
expectation with regard to their frustration tolerance, Impulse control, 
trust in self and others, and development of intellectual skills such 
as language and manipulation of abstract concepts (Fassow, 1963; 

Pavenstadt, 1968; Grotberg, 1969). In planning nurseries and Day Care 
centers for these children, it is crucial to consider the involvement of 
the child's family and members of tht neighborhood and immediate community 
in the educational process of the child, since this 
essential in the attempt to modify the total milieu of the child (Head 

Start, 1969) e 

How the child's social class can affect teacher expectations was 
demonstrated by Prescott, et *1. (1967). Teachers In centers serving Jo* 

»r. rSfc-I .Uftfar* «*•» the. to I H* t^ c ento " 

in almost all areas of behavior except modesty and sex play. Neverthele e, 
the low Income parent still had considerably higher standards for modesty 
and sex than the teachers of these children. Similarly, with *«gar 0 
standards for sex role development, this discrepancy between the lower 
Income parent and the teacher was much greater than between mothers ana 
teachers of high Income families. With regard to nurturance, lower Income 
parents were much more likely than teachers to state that they would tell 
a child to do something himself without offering him help. To make 
matters worse, teachers of children In low income centers were less likely 
than teachers in other centers to show affection for individual childrens 
Teachers serving high Income families were perticularly prone to give 
individualised affection to children. These findings highlight •«••* *«* 
special efforts to help both parents and teachers of disadvantaged children 
to become more accepting of the child's need for nurturance and to provide 
greater continuity between home and school. As has been n °i ed * * 

punitiveness, and Inconsistency In child-rearing prevent the child from 
developing both Inner controls of impulse expression and genuine rather 
than defensive autonomy. 

Physical and psycho-social impairment in children impose different 
expectations, objectives and techniques on the part of the adult in inter- 
action with the child. A discussion of these differences goes 
the scope of this chapter. Special sources are available in the literature 
which discuss role and technique of caregiver and teacher dealing with 
handicapped children (see e«g«, Beller, 1962; Kediler, 196 ). 

Application cf the Proposed Concep tualisation; — An Illustration 

Prescott (1965) and Prescott, &1- (1967), have repotted a series 
of Interrelationships between teacher behaviors In Day Care centers. I 
have reordered and suanariaed the many single relationships In 
O able I within the conceptual framework of role, Style and technique 

resented here. When ordered In 

Child contired rolls iro with P 
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found In non-author i. tar lan, nurturact teachers . Adult centered roles are 
associated with directing and restrictive techniques found in authoritarian, 
cold and unrelaxed toachers • Xhese reordered patterns are quite meaning— 
ful In the light of current personality and social psychology. They 
may also serve as an Illustration of the potential utility of the proposed 
conceptualisation of the adult's functioning In his Interaction with a 
child. 
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TABLE I 



Associated patterns of teacher roles, styles and techniques based on related 
teacher behaviors reported by Prescott (1965>, and Prescott, et al., 
(1967) 



ROLE 



Child Center* 

Emphasize 8 : 

Consideration of Others 

Creativity 

Experimentation 



fdult Centered 
Emphasizes : 



STYLES 

Won- Authoritarian 

Nurturant 

Warm 

Friendly 

Sensitive 

Relaxed 

Individual Oriented 

Authoritarian 

Cold 



techniques 

Encouragement 

Suggestion 

Atftioval 



Guidance 
Restriction 
Little Encouragement 
Li*. tie Praise 



Physical Heeds 
Conformity to Social Rales Itritable 

Cognitive Skills Rushad 

Uncoamun lest lvs 
Group Oriental 
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CHAPTER 9 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EARLY EDUCATION 

Robert D. Hess, Marianne Bloch, Joan Coatelle, Ruby T„ Knowles, Dorothy Largay 



INTRODUCTION 



One of the most significant features in the expansion of early 
education in the United States over the last decade has been the increase 
in parent participation and Involvement in various cooperative educational 
and policy-making roles. The pressures and influences which stimulated 
iha rise in parental involvement in their children's education came from 
two broad sources: (1) the persuasion of empirical data and theoretical 

argument from education and socialization research; and (2) direct political 
pressure for community involvement. 

The arguments that led to the establishment of Head Start and other 
large programs of early education at the preschool level were, by their 
rature, almost inevitably applied to Justify parent participation in educa- 
tional programs. Perhaps the two most significant Influences were the 
growing number of publications that discussed the importance of early 
experience upon subsequent cognitive growth and education achievement 
(Bloom, 1964) and general psychosocial development (Kagan and toss, 1962) 
and a body of research and writings on the specific influence of home and 
maternal factors In the socialisation of cognitive behavior in young 
children (Bernstein, 1961; Coleman, 1966; Hess and Shipman, 1967; Gordon, 
1969). This research has emerged, In turn, from earlier studies of 
parent -chi Id interaction and the apparent effects that parents have upon 
the development of aggression, compliance, and other patterns of behavior 
in children (Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957; Rosen and D* Andrade, 1959; 
Freeberg and Payne, 1967; Grotberg, 4969). 



The argument of the salience of early experience carries with it 
the assumption that the mother and early home influences are likely to 
be particularly significant in shaping the experience to which the child 
responds* These conceptions of the family's role and of early experience^ 
while by no means new, gained intellectual and empirical vigor and In 
visibility during the early I960 1 a. In a number of writings they were 
combined with the concept that was fundamental to the planning and establishing 
of programs of compensatory education during early stages of the education 
campaigns of the war against poverty* A compelling line of argument was 
developed for parent partlc >atlon in early education programs* It contended 
that early experience affects subsequent Intellectual and educational growth 
and achievement, and that children who grow up in Homs disadvantaged by 
racial discrimination and poverty have a deficit of the experiences 
presumably essential for academic achlevesmnt In the public schools. 

Further, this deficit, which initially is the responsibility of the community 
and family, becomes cumulative during the pre-school and elementary school 
years. Therefore, commutator? programs should involve parents and assist 
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In providing a acre adequate «ducational environment’ for their young 
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children* In view o? our present knowledge about early experience In 
ghetto and low Income homes, this view obviously Is simplistic and In 
some aspects false. However, It provides a significant part of the motiva- 
tion and Justification for Involving parents In their children's education. 

Parallel to this line of argument, but not entirely consistent with It, 
was an influence that came primarily from social and political origins. 

One feature of the dlvll rights movement was a bitter and articulate 
criticism o* the public schools, especially in urban areas. Criticisms 
concentrated upon the lack of relationship between the educational exper- 
iences offered by the school and the local connunlty'a cultural experiences 
and needs. The rise in ethnic nationalism — as represented by Black Power 
for example -- combined with criticisms of the school to create demands 
for community control over educational policy and decision making in the 
schools and other Institutions which serve the local cowuunity, 

The recognition of the family f s role in early cognitive development 
and the pressures for conanunity control were reflected In guidelines 
of major federal programs such as Head Start and Follow Through, In which 
parent and community participation was mandatory. 

The growth In parent Involvement programs has been dramatic and seems 
likely to lead to consequences which were not altogether anticipated, 
either by the researchers who argued for parent involvement as an educational 
resource, or by those oriented toward communication who saw Involvement 
and control as one way of expressing the needs for self-determination in 
ghetto neighborhoods. It W3t not widely recognised at the time that the 
rationale and points of view that underlay these two Influences -• 
educational and political -- soon would come into conflict. There may 
be an Inherent contradiction between the arguments that have to do with 
cumulative deficit and those which support ethnic ptlde and self-determina- 
tion for ghetto communities. 

In this chapter and the one that follows, we will discuss parental 
Involvement In Day Care programs from the perspective of these two points 
of view. First to be considered will be parental influences upon the 
development of young children parent involvement in early education, 
croar^-age helping relationships, and th implications of both research 
and programatlc efforts for Day Cere planning and practice. The following 
chapter will take an organisational perspective* The focus will be upon 
the Implications of community power, ethnic nationalism, and other emerging 
social and political Influences upon Day Care as an Institution, and the 
Impact of Day Care upon tha family as a socialising and educational unit. 

Both chapters reflect, to a degree, the framework of assumptions and 
rationale that the proponents of the particular points of view described 
above have used in elaborating their positions. 

THEORY AMD RESEARCH OH EA&BHTAL INFLUENCE S OH EARLY DEVgbOFMgKT 

While It has bean obvious for some time that parents influence 
their children's development, it is not clear what aspects of interaction 
between parent and child are relevant for understanding parental Influence 
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on cognitive and emotlowl development of young children. A . ^ n ® w )* df,e 
of parental Influences on early development, especially that which is 
relevant to specific Day Care populations, could provide a basis for 
planning and practice In Day Care facilities, as well as other early 
educational act tings. 

Parent-child research la subject to many methodological criticisms. 
Individual studies use slightly different variables and Instruments, 
define their concepts, such as maternal warmth and Independence training, 
in vague or noncomparable ways, and often fall to differentiate the effects 
S behavior upon to,. .»d girl., (tel. of the ..tiler r.eearoh 

which will be discussed has used white, urben middle class camples exclu- 
sively. Thus, generalisations to other ethnic and socioeconomic group*, 
especially those expected to be represented In Day Care populations, are 
limited. 

The following are consson categories of results which suggest that 
several global clusters of parental (largely maternal) behavior affect 
educationally relevant capabilities as well aa affective and social 
development of childrens 

\ # Affective Influences on Cognitive and Emot ional Development. 

a. Demands ft r lndcocwl«nce -dependence 

Several studies have suggested that parents who train their 
children from an early age to be Independent In thinking ar.d action, while 
supporting early needa for emotional dependence, help their children 
toward the Independence necessary for school success. Their children arc 
usually high achievers (Rosen and D’Andrade, 1959; Crandall, «L iL*. 1 » 

Chanca, 1961) s 

b. Uarmfh and a H« a hlv -Involved Relationsh ip Between Parent and Child 

Evidence from observations and parent reports thowa that 
maternal warmth, high emotional Involvement and Interaction, and general 
parental Interest are positively a.socleted with children * 

(Milner, 1951; Ro.en and D’Andt.de, 1959; Bing, Wbo; Bauffrtd «•< Black, 
1967; Slaughter, 1968; Solomon, et al., 1969). Or.e of theaestudlea, 
hiwever, shows that low Income Black mothers, aa compared with middle 
class Black mothers, may accompany theif warmth and ‘uFpott for the child 
with negative attitudes toward both teacher and school (Slaughter, 1x68; . 

On the other hand, overindulgence, overproduction, and actual 
inttuslveness by parents results In lowered reading end IQ acoras after 
four years of age (Stewart, 1950; Biyley and Schaefer, 1964). 



* See the Chapter by Slgel, et gl. In this volume. 

2 For an extended dlecuaalon of parental Influences on cognitive development 
and school achievement of children, see Hess (196$). 
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c « Restriction and Rejection In the Child's Hone Environment 

It Has been frequently claimed that middle class mothers are 
more accepting and permissive about certain aspects of their children’* 
behavior than low Income mothers (Bronfenbrenner , 1958) but this assertion 
Is disputed, especially in regard to Its Interpretation (Hess, 1970). 
Pesearch shows that while early Independence training helps the child 
succeed In school, parents who establish well defined limits for their 
children during later years facilitate their children's continuation of 
high school achievement (Drews and Teahan, 1957; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959; 
Bing, 1963). Firmness or restriction during the early years t>ould, on 
the other hand, encourage dependence and passivity (Baumrlnd and Black, 
1967). One study of Mexican -American high school students, however, 
indicated that boys whose mothers were quite dominant were usually low 
achievers; girls, however, were high achievers In the same situation. 

Implicit or explicit rejection by parents encourages Independence** 
like behaviors in the child; often these children become high achievers 
(Steward, 1950; Bred*/, 1969). Independent behaviors of child resulting 
from maternal rejection are accompanied by Increased signals for approval, 
praise, and attention toward the mother (Brody, 1969), 

Consistency of discipline techniques used by parents over time, ard 
between parents, Is important for independence and assertiveness In boys, 
and affiliation In girls (Baumrlnd and Black, 1967). 

d . Parental Styles of Control 

Studies concerned with the kind rather than the severity of 
control of child behavior show that control accompanied by explanation, 
requests, consulting, and giving reasons for discipline, are associated 
with Increased re i pons ive ness to children's needs and achievements 
(Kagan and Freeman, 1963; Kamil and Rudln, 1967), 

Bronfenbrenner (1958) suggested that Middle class mothers are more 
responsive to Inner states and have a more "democratic" accepting relation- 
ship with their children whereas working class mothers are more concerned 
with external standards of conduct and adherence to community no^ms. 

Several studies have Identified the kind? of control that mothers use, 

Impera t Ive -norma t Ive control (commands based on norms of groups or position 
within ^ family system) Is typical among working class families. Middle 
class families tend store often to Include control strategies based on 
either Inner feelings of the child or approaches which emphasise the future 
consequences of given acts or patterns of behavior (persotul^sub lectlve or 
co&al t lonal) (Hass, et 1968). Observations in both home and 
laboratory Indicate that mothers in low income families less often Include 
explanations with their cofusnds and more often give punishment for Improper 
behavior than offer reinforcement for good behavior (Kara it and Radln, 1967; 
Bradshaw, 1968). 

2 • The Intellectual Relationship Between Parents and Children 

a. Parental Influence in the Socialisation of Mental Abilities 
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Studies in cognitive socialization among different ethnic groups 
in New York and Boston found that both social class and ethnicity have 
strong and varied effects upon performance on tests which covered four 
different mental abilities (verbal , reasoning, number, and spatial 
conceptualization) (Lesser, et.aU , 1965; Lesser snd Stodolsky, 1967). 
Ethnicity seems to affect the pattern among mental abilities. The results 
shoved a very different pattern of scores for each ethnic group studied. 
Furthermore, the social class variations within the ethnic groups did not 
alter the basic pattern. In verbal ability, Jewish children scored high, 
Blacks average, end Puerto Ricans lowest. In spatial conceptualization, 
Chinese children exceeded all other, wherecs Black children were relatively 
low on this and numerical tasks. These results tentatively suggest that 
there are subtle variations in the patterns of perent-chlld Interaction 
across ethnic groups, which are associated with differences in the pattern 
of mental abilities. However, there Is no direct evidence to support 
this supposition at present. 

Recent research In Infant development suggests that parents begin 
to influence the cognitive development’ of their children from birth. 

The mother's touching, looking, smiling, holding, and mamer of talking 
influence tha infant's behavior in vays which are important for cognitive 
development (Lewis, 1965; Rubenstein, 1967; Lewis and Goldberg, 1S68; 
hi) 8 8 and Robson, 1968; Goldberg and Lewis, 1969). 

b . Parental Expectations and Attitudes Toward Success and Competence 

Just as patterns of interaction In the home can shape children's 
mental abilities, so can parents expectations, attitudes, and values 
influence theJr children's behaviors and the formation of the children's 
own expectatiors, attitudes ard values. A mother's high ssplratlons for 
her child and pressure on him for school achievement influence the child's 
motivation to achieve, as well as hie actual achievement (Rosen and 
D'Andrade, 1959; Bing, 1963; Wolf, 1964). Expressed satisfaction with the 
child's level of achievement rulnforr.es the child's further achievement 
efforts (Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959; Crandall, tt^aK, 1964). If a parent 
has high expectations for his child, it is evidenced by greater participa- 
tion in his child's work at home (Kagan and He, as, 1962; Katkovsky, et al., 
1964). 



Several studies show that low Income mother* value achievement highly 
(Kannlno, 1962; Coleman, 1966; Heas, et al . . 1968). However, there are 
indications that many Black mothers, and probably those of other ethnic- 
minority groups, feel a sense of poverlessness regarding their ability 
to help their children achieve in school (Kamil and Radln, 1967; Hess, et, al., 
1968; Slaughter, 1970). 



Peelings of ''futility 11 lu the role mothers play In the education of 
their children appear to be a necessary but not sufficient explanation of 
many Black children's poor achievement (Slaughter, 1968). While maternal 
membership In comnunlty organizations and feelings of control or power in 
the schools Increases children's achievement (Hess, e£ aK, 1969), it la 
neceaaary to exanlna other experiences of children that might account for 
dlffarsntlal abilities for school achievement*. 

r - * J ! * . r: '* ■ \ r* •-« .. . > - ' ’ 




Influences on Children 1 * Self-con cept and Senae of Efficacy 
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Associated with Intellectual Development and School Achievement 

A chill's self-concept and sense of control over his environment 
accounts for more variation In achievement In grades nine and 12 than 
other family background or school characteristics (Coleman, 1966). There 
has been very little study of parental Influences on self-concept and 
sense of control. It appears, however, that parental acceptance of the 
child, firm and clear regulation In the home, parental respect for 
Individuality and high parental self-regard all foster positive self- 
esteem In children (Coopersalth, 1967; Sears, 1970). Belonging to a 
large family or being born In later ordinal positions Increases the 
possibility that the child will have a poor self-concept (Sears, 1970). 

L 

With respect to locus of control, an Individual Is described as 
"internal" or "external" according to the "degree to which he perceives 
that the reward follows from or Is contingent upon his own behavior or 
attributes versus the degree to which he feels the reward la controlled 
by forces outside himself and may occur Independently of him own actions" 
(Rotter, 1966). 

Maternal babying, protectiveness, affection, and approval Increase 
the young child's Internal sense of control over his environment. A 
father’s positive and negative reactions to his child's behaviors encourage 
or discourage, respectively, the child's sense of Internal control; mother's 
praise snd criticism have little effect (Katkovaky, et , 1967; D^vls 
and Fhares, 1969). There are conflicting results aa to whether there Is a 
relationship between parents' own sense of control over rewards and their 
child':* feelings of control (flmvla and Phares, 1969; Rest, 1969). Davis 
and Pharea (1969) found that fathers of children with greater Internal 
control believed that parents should be Indulgent while allowing the child 
to be self-reliant and Independent; their wives, however, did not share 
these beliefs. Opposite views were held by parents of children who felt 
less control over the environment. 

d • Relationship Between Verbal Ability and Opportunities for Verbal 

Interact if, -n In the Hjgfi 

There Is a significant relationship between a child's verbal 
ability and opportunities for verbal Interaction lr. the home. Opportunities 
for conversations at meal time or other times, parental efforts to enlarge 
the child's vocabulary, and lets use of punishment of poor speech relate 
to high verbal ability (Milner, 1951; Bing, 1963; Wolf, 1964). Other 
Important factors are provision of resources for children such as toys, 
books, play space, and opportunities for aelf-lnltlated play (Milner, 15^1; 
Bing, 1963; Wolf, 1964; Honslk, 1967; Kamil and Radln, 1967; Hess, et al.. 
1968; feore, 1968). 
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Tt Is assumed that there are differences In quantity and quality of 
verbal stimulation of children from different social classes and ethnic 
groups which Influence cognitive development. Recent research has shown 
that low Income Black and bilingual families may bo highly verbal and use 
complex speech patterns (Labov, §t a^,, 1968). Some difference In patterns 
and modes of linguistic exchange between membera of different social claases 
do appear, however (Casden, 1970). , 
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e» Maternal Teaching Behaviors 

Several recent studies have looked at the strategies by which a 
mother helps her child learn or perform a task. In one instance, for 
exanple, a mother may help her child focus his behavior at the beginning 
of a task. She can also enhance learning by specific feedback, giving 
more positive than negative reinforcement, and modeling correct behavior 
by accompanying it with explanations (Hess and Shipman, 1967; Bee, at sK, 
1969; Busse, 1969; Brophy, 1970). These studies have shown that lower 
and middle class Black mothers give less positive feedback, fewer 
suggestions in the form of subtle questions, and spend less time in inter- 
action with their children during problem solving sessions than lower and 
middle class white mothers. Low income white mothers give more negative 
feedback than low income Black mothers, or middle class mothers of either 
race (Bee, et al., 1969; Hess, et al., 1968). Middle class Black mothers 
seem to spend more time in task orientation and explanation and in focusing 
their children's actions than Black mothers from low Income homas (Brophy, 
1970), In a replication of Hess 1 Block Sor* Task, lower income Spanish 
surname mothers in San Francisco responsed to their children with more 
negative feedback, aud had a stronger emphasis on physical response than 
their middle class counterparts (Hubner, 1909). 

3. Influence of Maternal Kra>loyment and Father- Absence on Cognitive, 

Emotional Development 

Children in Day Care are separated from either the father, mother, 
or both during most of the day. As with other separations, employment 
creates its own patterns of influence. 

Although there is much evidence on the deleterious effects of long,, 
term maternal separation or deprivation in the case of Institutionalized 
children (Bowlby, 1958), there is little indication that maternal employment 
has harmful effects on either the cognitive or emotional development of 
children. Moore (1968) found that English middle class children who had 
had daily substitute care from age two-and -one -half until five years showed 
little difference in I.Q. or achievement at age eight years. 

The effect of maternal employment on children varies with the mother's 
attitude about working and her desire to work (Hoffman, 1959). Working 
mothers who dislike their work have reported less powar over their children 
and more independent actiona on the part of their children toward them 
than mothers who like thstr work. In peer group interaction, their children 
show less impulse control, use physical fore, more often, and respond to 
frustration in nonadaptlve ways. However, mothers who like their work are 
relatively higher affect toward their children, uee milder discipline, 
and impose less household tasks on their children; their children are less 
assertive and less effective in social relations. 

i l: J 1 ; ‘ ' Li * MV' 1 / , 

Th.r. 1. little r.aearch av.il.bl. on tha affect, of father-abaence 
bec.ua. of employment, other then tho.e dealing with prolonged tinea 
away from home, Father*ab.ence i. often anblguoualy defined, and hence 
the re.ult. ere difficult to Interpret. One atudy aheda aona light on 
O effect* of variation, in th. father 1 a «g>loynent pattern* on girla. 

• whoae father, never worked on night ahlfta or whoae father, worked on 
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n«®ht shifts after their daughters 1 ninth birthday had higher college 
entrance scores than girls who either had no father or whose father worked 
on night shifts before age nine (the latter two groups did not differ) 

(Landy, et al,. » 1969) . 2 a Chelr review on the effects of father. absence 
oa boys, Herzog and Sudla (1970) note that father-absent boys usually show 
a ratio -reversal on the usual verbal quantitative ratio In aptitude test 
performance, and do better In verbal than the quantitative section. Typically, 
boys score higher on the quantitative section. 

In a national sample, Coleman (1966) found that father~absence 
accounted for little of the variance In achievement among Hack children. 
However, for other minority group# — Oriental -Americans, Mexican -Americans, 
Puerto Rlcrns, Indian -Americana *- father-absence was an Important source 
of variance In school achievement relative to other home background 
variables studied. In another study* Hess and his associates (1969) 
presented evidence that father-absence may have a cumulative effect on 
school performance of Black children which does not appear during the 
pre-school years, but during the primary grades. 

?roin our discussion, It is evident that Che effects of decreased 
interaction with either parent because of employment Is an area of research 
which has neither been well defined nor explored. From available research. 

It Is Impossible to determine whet specific variables are present or 
absent wham parents work and hence to establish relationship? between these 
variables and behavioral outcomes In the children* 

4. The Family as a Unique Influence in Early Development, 

The advent of Day Care on a national scale has Implications for the 
family's existence as the major agent of socialization during the child's 
early years. There is lltt?« research on the question of whether the 
extensive use of Day Care in the care taking and education of ycang children 
will diminish the individuality of personality and culture now transmitted 
to children through their families. If we are to continue to value the 
"uniqueness ' 1 of each child, It seems even more important to have Day Care 
staff work closely with the parents so that extra -familial care can 
Incorporate come of the Individuality of each parent-child pair. 

A related urea of concern for Day Cara personnel deals with the 
development and nalntenance of attachment between parents and child when the 
child la in Day Care many hours of the weel • Recent writing {Ainsworth, 

1969; Bowlby, 1969; Maccob) and Masters, 1970) stresses the importance of 
attachment for the child 1 # total cognitive end emotional development. 
Attachment: is formed primarily through the amount of emotional Interaction 
between the attachment figure and the child. It depends on store than simple 
car# taking, and la usually formed by the end of the child's f 1 * >t year, 
although this may occur at a later time. Infanta. may be "attached to 11 
several people; however* there usually la one person to whom attachment 
la strongest. This la typically the rather because of the amount of time 
she spends in Interaction with the Infant during tha first year. Infanta 
who hava a strong principal attachment are later attached to a greater 
number of other adults than infanta who have weaker principal attachments. 



For further discussion* see the Chapter by Slgel* £t 4 I. , in this volume. 
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In addition, children who are not attached to a primary figure usually have 

difficulty \)ith socio -emotional development in later years iBowlby, 1969}. 

Several studies point to the Importance of attachment between caretaker 
and child for cognitive and emotional development. Proximity to the mother 
encourages exploration of the environment. If children are alone or with 
strangers, they usually are Inhibited In their exploration (Arsenlan, 1943; 
Cox and Campbell, 1968; Rhelngold and Eckerraan, 1969; Ainsworth and Bell, 
1970; Bell, 1970). Learning through modeling and social reinforcement 
Is Increased as a function of the child's emotional attachment to the 
model or relnforcer. Also, the effect of the modal or relnforcer Increases 
If the child perceives him to have a high degree of competence, status, 
and control over resources (Bronfenbrenner , 1^70) . Since parents usually 
develop this combination of emotional bond and status in the eyes of their 
young child, they seem to be In a unique position to foster his development. 
However, the extent to which other caretakers develop this combination of 
love end status would determine how effectively they provide a secure 
learning environment {’or the child. ^ 

Other research highlights the desirability of one-to-one relationships 
for cognitive development during infancy (Piaget, 1952; McCarthy, 1954; 
Gewlrtz, 1969). These findings give tentative support to the conclusion 
that early development is fostered by a high frequency of contact involving 
a small number of adults. 

Bettye Caldwell and her associates (1970) designed a research-oriented 
Lay Care center in which each Infant would have high frequency of contact 
with a few caretakers as possible. This plan was not entirely feasible 
because of high staff turn over. However, an analysis chows that children 
who have been in Day Care from age one to tio-and -one -half years exhibit 
no difference In attachment behevior toward their mothers then a comparable 
sample of children reared entirely at horse • 

Research from the Israeli Kibbutzim Is also relevant. As Hava Gewlrtz 
noted In an earlier chapter, the collective rearing of children does not 
preclude strong attachments between children and parents. However, 
attachments are also formed with the nurse. This becomes Important when 
the nurse Is replaced; the resulting discontinuity in caretakers during 
the child's dally life exposes the child to different personalities, 
attitudes | end In some cases, conflicting socialisation techniques. The 
re-ad Justaent period usually is more difficult for very young children 
(Spiro, 1965). Thus, many Kibbutzim recently have begun to keep the same 
nurse with children from the time they leave their mothers (a. x months) 
until they /ire four years old. - 

From our brief discussion o 1 the attachment literature, there ere 
several Implications for Day Care: 

(1) The formation and maintenance of primary attachment Is necessary 
for optimal emotional end cognitive development. Therefore, 

It Is Impottant that nothing should Interfere, If at all 
possible, with the child's ability to form a primary attachment. 

^ « * t ? } ,<• y j , ( f , 

* Por a comprehensive discussion of the "Potency of Models/' see 
O Ironfenbrenner, (1970). , : , , . , » , , 
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(2) Ideally, caretaking responsibilities should not be shared by 
many adults* Children up to ages five to six, but especially 
those under 12 months of age, need consistent figures with 
whom attachment can be formed and maintained, and a stable 
pattern of socialising and educational techniques. 

(3) Infants who have not yet developed a stabilized primary attachment 
should be provided with the experiences which would facilitate 
this either In the home or Day Care setting. If a primary 
attachment has been forued and stabilized, this attachment will 
not be diminished by the amount of time spent in the Day Care 
center. ■ T - ! • 

(4) For children who have weak or Insufficient parental Inputs 
and attachment, the caretakers can supplement the parent 
and optimize the total development of the child. 

(5) Attachment vo peers and adults other than the principal 
attachment figure can enrich a child's cognitive development 
by providing him with multiple models and thereby Increase 
his reactions to and attitudes about complex situatlors. 

This Is relevant only If a child can differentiate among 
the values, attitudes, and behaviors of different models. 

PARENT I/r/OLVKHENT IH EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
1. Assumptions and Rationale of Parent Programs 

Like other programs designed by middle class professionals to meet the 
needs of minority and low Income groups, programs of parental involvement 
are based on conceptions of the social, cultural, end educational world 
In which families live and with which they Interact. In one sense, these 
conceptions represent en Implicit hypothesis of the nature of the educational 
problem and the point of the system which most needs to be changed, and 
thus they contain Implications for the type of program which would provide 
a remedy. Many of the programs of the pest decade have been based on the 
assumption that the educational system essentially Is sound and that the 
greatest energy should be expended in helping families and children orient 
themselves successfully toward the School. Many of the program policies, 
procedures, and curriculum are built upon this cluster of assumptions. 

' i* ; .1 { j c* I'k: Jo ii r l 4 r<? ■-, >**:■* 1 v v ‘ i '« . 

Several Implicit or explicit models of how experiences of being 
disadvantaged affect the educational attainment and capabilities of young * 
children may be found In various forma In the literature of the last decade. 

• v i / I -.-4 ; ; 

a. The Deficit Model 

; ;.w v '*.o : t * f.-r'M . f J? V'i' i *. i : . ?.* . ,t- 

One conception of the educational problems of the low Income 
child Is that he has not had many of the experiences which confront a 
middle clef a child during his pre-school years and which help to prepare 
him for successful entry Into the public schools. This leads to the 



For a more detailed description of the models presented here end their 
assumptions, see Bess (1969) and Cordon (1969). 
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belief that the poor child 1« deprived, chat hit home denies h nn the 
cognitive Input needed for adequate growth, and that ha is behind hie 
middle claea peer In accumulating the information and skills needed for 
successful classroom work. Thus, he is unable to deal successfully with 
early school tasks and finds himself getting farther and farther behind 
in a cumulative deficit pattern* It is obvious that a conception of its 
kind would lead to remediation programs for the child and to educational 
programs for the mothers* 

b. The Schoola-aa-fallure Model 



In contradiction to the deficit model ie the view that the locus 
of difficulty is in the school and the school curriculum and the staff* 

From this standpoint, the problem is not so much within the child as iv 
the schools 1 inability to deal adequately with the child's resources* 

The school is challenged as irrelevant, tha teachers as unsympathetic 
and uninformed* The description of the problem changes from the "culturally 
deprived child" to the "educationally rejected child#" The locus of 
blame lies clearly upon the institution which has failed in its respon- 
sibility to meet the community f s educational needs* The emphasis on 
innovative programs is tovard teachar training and re-training, toward 
Increasing the sensitivity of the teachers and their knowledge about the 
child's culture and his resources, on curriculum changes, and mutual 
comma lea t ion between the community and school* There is also a focus 
on the role of community persons as teaching personnel in the hope that 
greater participation will produce reform. 

c . A Cultural Difference Model * 



Another view of the educational problems of the minority cfcllJ 
is that he has a learning experience which, although not deficient, differs 
fra that of his middle class peers and the assumptions upon which schools 
are baaed. He has grown up in a culture which has Its own language, 
traditions, and strengths* The essential educational problem is one involving 
the difference between this culture and the one offered by the school. 
Proponents of this view believe that education should accommodate to 
cultural pluralism and that the curriculum should be adapted to Include 
the need to transmit tha community's culture to the young child* 



■ f r; 
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■<■■■ Thl* fourth pc tat of view define* the problem In term* of general 
social proceeeea. From thla perspective, the behavior of Individuals In 
a social eye ten la ralatad to thalr statue, to tha prestige and position 
they occupy and to societal demand* and expectation* of them. The mother's 
interaction with her young child la a reflection of the societal demands 
and expectations, TV* mother's interaction with her young child la a 
reflection of the society's treatment of her and her family, and these 
mods* of interaction eventually may have educational consequences . Con- 
sequently, there is little to he gained from attempting to change Individual 
children through remedial efforts unless there alao are programs Intended 
to change the social structure in which the family lives, since thla struc- 
:ure establishes cultural and cc —in lty values. Programs which emerge from 
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this approach are much broader In scope and deal with policies affecting 
communities rather than individuals. 

2. Roles Parents Play in Early Education Programs 

Parents play many different roles in early education programs , and 
it is conceivable that they may assume one or more of these roles at 
different times depending upon the program structure as well as personal 
and situational demands. As we see it, there are five different roles 
parents play in early education programs which can be identified and 
described along a continuum of Involvement in educationally relevant 
mctlvltletf. 6 

a. Parents as Supporters - Service Givers • Facilitators 

First, parents may plan a supporter , and facllltative role in 
relation to the teachers and the school. Typically, parents contribute 
services In the forma of clerical, custodial -maintenance work to support 
the nonacademic functioning of the achool. They may engage in fund 
raising activities, form baby sitting services for visiting parents, 
and assist in the preparation of food served at the achool. In order 
for parents to learn about the staff and pvpgraa, the staff may sponsor 
annual family nights or tours and/or group discussions for the purposes 
of informing parents about their responsibility and roles as psrents. 

In all these activities, parents ase> typically in the roles of 
observers and bystanders and ere unlnvolvei in activities which have a 
direct effect or relationship to their chlldren'a education. 

b. Parents as Learners 

Second, parents may be Involved as learners. Usually, the 
purpose is to lrjprove parental skills and abilities so they can enhance 
the quality of family life for t»\e child. Parents may attend formal 
edu tlon classes in child development, general education, or home 
management as is required in California cooperative schools. They may 
attend meetings to discuss problems of ohlld •rearing. 

Parents also may be involved in observing their Children in the 
classroom, followed by s discussion of ♦heir observations with teachers 
who explain and Interpret the child's behavior. During these parent* 
teacher conferences, the teacher may explain principle* of child development, 
techniques for responding to the child in the home, end materials to 
use in the home to stimulate cognitive development. 

In ell of these activities, parents play the role of learner, end 
the school (in the form of e teacher, psychologist, teacher aides, social 
workatHla the expert or teacher. It is assumed that as parents learn 
to be better parents, they will positively enhance the developm en t of 
their children. > \ - \*s: ' * r ? 



For a similar discussion of types of parent Involvement in compensatory 
programs, sse Cordou (1969). 90C0X 
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c. PgjSH Teacher* of Their (Va f frlldren 

Third, parents tuy be involved as primary teachers of their 
own children, usually in the home. Mothers are trained to stimulate, 
to reinforce, and to supycct thalr child's cognitive development. The 
home visitor or teacher comes to the home with materials and toys 
and attempts to provide a model which the mother can imitate in her 
interaction with lac child. The teacher may explain the purpose of the 
activities and how they relate to the child's development and how materials 
can be used in various ways with the child. In many programs, parents 
are taught to praise their children, stimulate their exploratory activities, 
and to use various control and language strategies (e.g., Wei kart and 
Lamble, 1969). 



In this role, the parent is both a learner and a teacher who Is 
Involved in a one-to-one relationship with the child. While some 
outside agency (e.g., tba program, teacher) is still assumed to be the 
expert, parents are involved actively and directly in changing their be- 
havior to affect positively their children's development. 

d . Parents as Teacher Aides and Volunteers, in the Classroom 

- . « 

Parents may serve as paid teacher aides or volunteers In the 
classroom setting. Usually, this is seen as a program conponent which 
offers opportunities to low Income families to upgrade their employment 
levels and sometimes as s step to new careers in education. 

Parents may supervise small groups of children, help teachers with 
preparation of materials, read stories, and Implement other goals of 
the educational program. In some programs, parent teacher aides may 
train other parents to work as future teacher aides. 



e. Parents as Policy-makers and Partners 



Fif h, parents may be involved as policy-makers who, in partner- 
ship with the school, can affect educational policy and thereby their 
childven's development. They may take part in the planning, operation, 
and overall evaluation and direction of the program. In the Heed Start, 
Follow Through, and Parant Chili Center programs, parent participation 
in policy making is mandatory. For example, in Head Start, parents 
estv< \sh the criteria for staff selection, hire nonpro fees ion il staff, 
and activities for the children and parents in the center. In other 
programs , such as the Coperativa De Ninos (Children's Cooperative) in 
Chicago, the center it totally parent -control led and staffed. Professionals 
act purely as resource personnel. 



The rationale for parent participation in decision-making la bated 
on the belief that people will not be coemitted to decisions in which 
they he# no involvement. Furthermore, it Is believed that the processes 
of considering information, decision-making, and l^lemontation are, in 
themselves, educational and aid in developing leadership skills* It 
also is argued that parmftts know their own situation beet, and hence 
mat be involved in planning for their children's education. 
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In planning for parent involvement In Day Care programs, the 
various roles parents can play will depend upon a number of factors* 
Including program goals, assumptions about parents and children, local 
and organisational settings, ethnic and cultural factors, the developmental 
needs of children, and so forth* For example, in parent cooperative 
school*, parent* play many roles st different times, they are involved 
In the administration of the school, are required to participate regularly 
as aides in the classroom, and In many cases must attend adult education 
classes. In other programs such as the home instruction, parents function 
almost exclusively as teachers of their own children. 

3. Evaluation of Programs 



Efforts to evaluate most of the existing programs which Implement 
the various parental roles discussed above are concerned primarily with the 
child's cognitive development and fostering positive parent behaviors 
and attitudes toward education. Evaluation procedures vary from program 
to program. In general, children are administered the standard tests of 
intelligence (e.g., Bayley Infant Scales of Development, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, and Stanford-Binet) At specific time intervals , 
typically before and after participation in the program. In addition 
to these tests, a variety of standardised and nonstandard Iced instruments 
are used to assess social and emotional behavior and language development. 

The evaluation of the programs effects on parents is highly descrip- 
tive and generally baaed on Informal evidence, each as anecdotfl reports 
and testimonial St In addition, various measures of mother-child inter- 
action are made using tests and procedures developed by individual 
researchers, as veil as written reports of home visits which describe the 
mother's use of program materials, the quality of participation and 
mother-child Interaction (e.g., Gordon, 1969}* Attendance records sort- 
times are used to determine the stability of Involvement in the program, 
as well as ratings of levels of participation during group discussions 
(Badger, 1969). More promising attempts are underway to develop Instru- 
ments to measure the impact of intervention programs on adult attitude 
change and behavior (Stern, et gl . , n.d.; Hanson, 1963). 

The wide variety In program Inputs as well as evaluation procedures 
makes It difficult to draw definitive conclusions about program impact. 

It Is virtually Impossible, at this time, to speak clearly about curricula, 
settings, intensities, durations, or specific characters tics of program 
Inputs which may be associated with long-or short-term effects. The 
following are tentative conclusions representing the state of our knowledge: 




(1) Programs which attempt to Involve parents as priasry teachers 
of their own children appear to have positive effects on thd 
cognitive development and achievement of their children 
(Klaus and Grey, 1965 ; Velkart and babble, 1967| Gordon, 1969} 
Levenstaln, 1969; Karnes, at *1. . 1970). These sffecte 
appear to spread to other siblings and to children in the 
neighborhood who are not involved In the program (Klaus and 
Grey, 1965 5 Ml Her, 1968; Gofdon, 1969), although it is 
difficult to Identify the factors which led to these Effects. 
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Little evaluation hae been done on the impact of program 
on ispects of children's noncognltive development, partly 
because of the underdeveloped state of instrumentation In 
this area# , 



(2) Participation may have some Impact on the development of 

competence and self-esteem in the parer nvolved (Hiller, 
1968; Schelr.felB, 1969; Badgev, 1970} < it can be noted 
that these programs actively engage and Involve parents 
in teaching their own children while emphasising respect 
for their potential worth at Individuals and confidence In 
this potential for continuous development* None use psycho- 
therapy or counseling t'xhniques and formal lectures, but 
each has attempted In some way to provide models for imitation, 
to provide support for the parents' problems and concerns 
In ail aspects of family life, and to express a firm 
co— I truant to self-determination and the elevation of self- 
este— *', 

Parents involved in Head Start programs express a strong positive 
attitude toward their child's experience In the project* They feel that 
Head Start had a positive impact on their own lives, through means of 
providing opportunities to meke new friends, engaging In more activities 
outside the ho—, reading mor-j, and gattlng assistance from a social 
/gene y (Weettnghouse Learning Corporation, 1969)* 

4* Involving Parents In Early Education and Pay Cara Programs 



Because co— unities differ la life-styles, each particular school- 
co— unity setting needs to be evaluated before methods of parent Involve- 
ment are determined. Factors such as ethnic group values, family patterns, 
the number of mothers working, whether the community Is migrant or resident^ 
and the physical setting will prove to be important to the needs of such 
programs. The evaluation process should be conducted In collaboration with 
coomsmxty representatives* 
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Most of tbs innovative projects appear to follow a number of general 
principles in establishing and continuing cooperation with parents which 
are applicable tc Hay Care programs * . 

ii ■ i- u t , ' . * - • •• • ' " -• i- f -t' 

Th*r* art, hwAwr, **v*r*l obstacle* to auccaaaful parent Involve* 
ment. One ia that the parents and teacher often have images of one 
another which ara not conducive to cooperation. Both, for example, may 
fad unwelcome -- the mother at achool and the teacher An the home. 

The teacher may be viewed aa lata helpful and interested in the family than 
•ha really la, and the achool ataff la likely to wdareatlmate the mother'* 
strong daalre to be Involved with her child 1 * education. Another hasard 
la that the family and coemalty nay coma to expect more from thla contact 
than la realiatle and may eventually be disappointed. Further, a relation- 
•hip which ia eatabllahad by on* teacher may not be continued by another • 
if aha leave*/ Teacher* era usually not exp*rl*ne*d or prepared for working 
with parent*, auS thalr auccaasaa ara often a result of personal charisma, 
onfldenca and opatmaaa. Far ant participation in the achool* la a form 
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of r octal commitment on both sld^s and deserves care and attention. 

It is one thing for both sides to want Involvement, and quite another 
for either to know how to develop a workable arrangement* 

a. Steps In Engaging Parents 

1) Initial Contact with Parent 

The Importance of the step of Initial contact Is recognised 
In virtually all programs, many of which learned Its Importance from 
harsh experience* Very often the school takes the Initiative In establishing 
the relationship, especially since there has been an emphasis on parent 
Involvement programs In communities where parents have not felt free to 
participate. The impressions which the school initially create about 
the program and the motivations of the staff may influence the level of 
participation of both sides and the program's success* Many experienced 
personnel believe that the most effective means of contacting parents 
Is a home visit, preceded by arrangements made by note or telephone. 

Other program directors prefer to Invite parents to an open house and to 
follow this social event with a home visit. The courtesies appropriate 
for visiting a home, at? well as the exact procedures, vary with the cultural 
values of the community* Fathers In Mexican* American families, for 
exaaple, play a strong role In decisions affecting the wife and children, 
and they are likely t0 want to participate from the beginning. In other 
communities, the father's participation and Interest may be difficult to 
obtain If child ^rearing Is exclusively concerned with the mother's role. 

The home visit not only gives the teacher a more personal 
contact with the family and home but also expresses to family members 
the school's Interest In them* The personal Interchange enables the 
teacher to meet the mother on social terms and Interact with her on a 
more personal level* This Is an Important step for many low Income 
families whose contact with the school Is typically over behavior problems 
and criticisms of their children* Perhaps the most Important objective 
of the Initial visit Is to begin to change the attitudes of mistrust and 
caution to those of trust and openness* Skills In clear and sensitive 
communication are essential in order that both parties understand each 
other's Intentions. It may be useful to eaphsslce that the school and 
parents are working collators tlvely toward a mutual goal — the education 
of the child. Through these visits the mother realises she is wanted 
and reeded In the program, and she feels lees Ignored and uniformed. In 
•omo programs, home visit e are made by coammlty members* This strategy 
has been successful, since they can anticipate the parent's reaction ant 
establish rapport more easily* Frequently several home visits are necessary 
to establish trust and cooperation* However, the patience end understanding 
required Is well worth the effort since the hone visit Is the most effective 
method of contact (Scott, 1964; Lane, 1968). 

••• 2) Incentive. . r : • > • . • 

■■ -rv ” ' .■ ■* ’• i'j ■. ' ’■ ; : ^ ■ 

All parent education programs offer Incentives to encourage 
participation. Perhaps the most effective psychological incentive Is the 
mother's Interest In her child and her concern about the enhancement of 
his cognitive growth. Another psychological Incentive ia the experience 
which Increases the mother's understanding of her child and helps her 
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develop effective ways to deal with him** 

Pew programs offer financial incentives in the form of pay 
for involvement, and these may cover little more than the mother's expenses 
for joining the program (babysitting and transportation) unless she is 
eoployed as a teachers* aide (Lane* 1968; Badger, 1970; Levenstein, 1970). 
Parent participation in teaching, of course, does provide opportunity for 
the mother to upgrade her employment since she eventually could be employed 
as n aide or teacher, r 

i , v ’ 

* The incentives mentioned are applicable to the Day Care center, 

but are insufficlenct in the case of working mothers* For instance, 
parent involvement la possible during the day in the class root* only for 
mothers with flexible working schedules. The majority of employed mothers, 
however, do not have this advantage and cannot participate unless there 
is some change in the present work schedules. It may be possible, for a 
Day Care center operated by a corporation to arrange time for employees 
to participate regularly in the program. Also, provision of babysitting 
facilities after hours end meals for the mother and child enables the mother 
to participate in some education programs or as a member of a policy* 
making committee. These are arrangements which would enable employed mothers 
to participate in their children's education. 

b. Sustaining the Parent's Interests 

Once parents are engaged in a program, the difficult task of 
sustaining their motivation remains. In a successful program, the mother's 
interest in her own contribution to her child's education and the positive 
experience she gains in enhancing it may b u sufficient to mlntsln partici- 
pation. Her motivation is strengthened by feedback from the school about 
her child's progress. Pot example, one Day Care center Invited mothers 
before or after school to tave coffee while discussing their children; 
nearly all the mothers responded end continued to attend che informal 
meetings throughout the year. If parents are Involved in policy-making, 
they must see concrete results from their efforts; otherwise, they feel 
ineffective and lose interest. 

Other sustaining incentives include new social relationships 
and s curriculum geared to enhance the mother's personal gr^th. The 
teacher's genuine and constant Interest can create s new and influential 
relationship* Badger attributes her 8 Cfl attendance record (Badger, 1970) 
to the teacher's persistence and interert. Por instance, the teacher may 
make s special home visit to inform the parent of thf, events of a meeting 
the parent missed and to encourage future attendance. Other participating 
mothers may form a cohesive group which tends to promote mutual inter- 
dependency and support that sustains the group over time. Some programs 
provide cookcuts and field trips for the parents which broadens their 
circle of friends. . Several provide a special curriculum, such as a 
career development component, which expand* the parents' personal interests* 
Other projects provide courses to improve the homemsking skills of the 
mother (e*g«, cooking and setting). Such social end personal growth component* 
can be incorporated easily into Day Care programs. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT: CROSS-ASK HELPING RELATIONSHIPS 

The application of experience and knowledge of parent Involvement 
programs to Day Care will vary with the circumstances of families In the 
program* Presumably, when Day Care Is offered at low cost to non-working 
mothers, there might be some point in establishing programs in which 
parents are encouraged actively tc prepare their children for primary 
school* However, In programs which serve working mothers, particularly 
those employed In jobs lemandlng significant physical labor, utilizing 
mothers as teachers Is ouch acre difficult because employment leads 
to constraints on the mother’s time and energy. In such Instances the 
Involvement of oCcher family members, especially older siblings, might 
be particularly useful. Cross-age tutoring models thus offer an alternative 
means to serve the child, benefit older children In after-school programs 
and free the mother's evening time for affective and social interaction 
with her child. Cross-age helping relationships deserve consideration 
as potential resources for the school and family in Day Care programs. 

1. Cross -Age Helping Relationships 

In recent yesrSj educators have experimented with wavs to bring younger 
and older children together under conditions which will offer them pleasur- 
able and productive learning experiences. These progtame have been described 
as helping relationships (Thelen), cross-age teaching (Llppltt), interage 
classrooms (Yerry), and tutoring programs of one kind or another. All of 
these programs share s common concern with bringing older and younger 
children together to facilitate the learning of concrete skills and with 
developing helpful interactions. Many of the program's proponents are as 
concerned with broadening the social and Interpersonal learning experiences 
as they are with academic achievement. 

Cross -age helping programs thus far have been concerned primarily 
with elementary and high school students who focus on academic skills 
with their tutees. While s tutoring focus may be adaptable to Day Care 
centers serving school -age children, the notion of helping relationships 
has broader Implications and can be extended in s number of ways to 
lncr^se Individual attention for all children In group care. For older 
children, helplig relationships provide experiences In supervised child - 
cars and offer l>oth oiler and younger children the chance to learn from 
and enjoy one another's growth as persons. 

2. Cross-Age Research ' 

Whil' the research findings reported by various programs document the 
effectiveness of cross-age relationships In itqprovlng academic achievement, 
school attitudes* and self-concept, one la led to conclude that the research 
findings are pale when compared with the enthusiasm of older and younger 
participants* teachers* parents* and administrators. On the whole tutors* 
tutees* parents* and teachers have reported that tutoring programs are 



See Appendix 1 at the end of this chapter for more complete information. 
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effective* Despite these testimonials, Rosenahine and Furat (1969), in 
reviewing tutoring research, found that only half of the projects studied 
reported a significant impact on achievement* Moreover, none of the 
projects which included affective measures reported affect changes; 
however , affective res sur erne nt is not well developed, and such results are 
difficult to interpret* Hone of the tutor characteristics studied had 
any impact on success, i.e., level of schievement, intelligence, etc. 

The research dilemma may be seated from at least two perspectives: 

(1) the discrepancy between testimonials and data may reflect the impact 
of tutoring experience on some variable or process which has not been 
clearly identified; or, (2) the effects of tutoring on the variables being 
measured may be delayed rather than immediate, and the testimonials may be 
s clue to the impact, which may later show up as sustained gains. There 
is no way at the preaent to lend support to either of these speculations. 

3. Why Should Dsv Caro Include Cross-Axe Helping Re lationships! 

In our view, there are two major advantage* in including cross-age 
helping program* in Day Care centers: 

(1) Ail children can use more individual attention than caretakers 

can provide. Through cross-age relationships, both younger 
and older children can receive additional attention to satisfy 
their personal need for recognition and to enhance their feelings 
of self-esteem. * 

(2) As older children learn more about younger children, they learn 
mere about themselves. They also have a better understanding 
of adult roles, especially those of helping and teaching, and 
are better prepared for later parenthood. 



4. Practical Considerations 

The utilisation of helping relationships between older and younger 
children in Day Car-j centers depends on a number of factors, such as the 
population served and the available physicsl facilities. 



a. Day Care Populations 



While in the past Day Care center* generally have served pre- 
school children, there is increasing recognition of the need for after - 
school and before school car* for children whose parents are unable to 
provide for their care during non-school hours. , T n any community where 
Day Care is needed, the children who must be coni dered include a wide 
age range. The age range depends in part on thu availability of recrea- 
tional programs or extended school day programs, as well as on local 
customs and attitudes which determine the age st which children are 
considered "responsible" for their own supervision during daytime hours. 
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To facilitate th. development of optical croee-age helping 
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experiences i it would be useful to locate new Day Cave centers within or 
adjacent to schools* recreation centers* churches or factories* etc., 
in order to allow maximum flexibility In the use of space and In the 
assignment of children. By so doing, It is posalble to draw from a 
larger population of older children as well as siblings. In the case 
of schools, it would be advisable to introduce crcae-age programs Into 
the curriculum during the regular school hours and to maximise opportunities 
for learning about younger children and helping roles, while simultaneously 
offering individual attention to Day Care youngs tera. 



’ summ AND IMPLICATIONS 

Our previous discussion has several implications for parent involve- 
ment in Day Care programs: 

1. Parents are not likely to be involved in programs when their 
life conditions demand that time and energy be primarily focused on meeting 
noneduc at tonal needs, such as adequate housing, clothing, food and so 
forth. In order for fully employed parents to participate, there must be 
relevant incentives built into the programs which would allow them to 
participate, if they so desire, without excessive loss of time ar*^ energy* 

2. The recruitment and continued involvement of parents is a 
difficult and arduous process. Staff persistence and coonltment is crucial 
to success. It appears that when parents feel genuinely involved and have 
a self-determined part in ongoing activities, they are likely to continue 
to participate and to initiate activities. 

*h • s * ^ •:< VJ. •' •; . , - , - 

3. There is a trend in parent Involvement programs to move from 
passive roler, where parents "ire recipients of aid and information, to 
more active roles in which parents act as teachers aides, decision makers, 
and teachers of their own children. This trend probably is a function 

of the increasing awareness and experience of workers in parent education 
that information dissemination and attitude change oriented programs 
have dubious impact on parents and children, unless they are used in 
connection with active acd direct involvement of parents in the education 
of tbelr children. 



4. The involvement of parents hae definite implications for the 
teacher's role. Traditionally, teachers have been child oriented and 
have attested to attain autonomy in the classroom with little interference 
from and interaction with parents* Parents have been viewed as competing 
agents of authority cud respect. ^ r, 

i i ; : f *•, rj :t ,- A t j*’ : : * -* . . ■ ; / ■ , • 



Based on their home Instruction program, Welkart and L&nble (1969) 
have reached a number of conclusions about the role of the teacher in the 
home: (l) the teacher Should assume s position of low power; <2) should 

provide immediate evaluation of teaching; and (3) be able to adjust to 
economic and social differences. The power and functions of teachers 
working in the classroom with parents changes witht (l) the availability 
of other adults besides che teacher In the classroom; (2) the supervision 
exercised by the mother over the teacher; and; (3) the differences between 
i^iacher and parents in style and orientation toward the children. 

i£ i Off*- 
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It Is essential that teachers and parents be Involved In training that 
will give them some basis of cooperation and coordination once they are 
together In the classroom. Teachers must learn to be responsive to parents 
questions and concerns, and to be genuinely Interested In and committed 
to the growth and development of parents as well as their children. 



5. We need te understand the effects of Intervention into family 
life and its Implications for programs which can successfully involve 
parent* in their children's education. It may be that fathers will be 
involve! differently than mothers and in ways which respect their feelings 
of what are appropriate masculine behaviors (e»g», Tuck, 1969). Futhermore, 
Day Care planner# should be alert to the changing needs and growth of 
parents and children as they participate in intervention programs. For 
example, how do we move parents from “supporters 11 to "teachers of their 
own children, 1 ' when and if they so desire? Flexibility and sensitivity 
to emerging needs is required in any kind of programmatic planning. 



6. Finally, the concern about the impact of early education insti- 
tutions upon the nature and atructure of the family implications that 
go well beyond socialisation and educational issues. In the sense that 
the family and the school perform similar functions in child care for the 
very young, they can be seen as "competing*’ agents of socialization, 
each attesting, whether intentionally or not, to shape the child 1 o behavior 
toward a desired cluster of value and activities. As institutions of early 
care and education, it seems possible that the teacher will begin to 
play the role of expert vis-a-vis the mother in a range of child care 
activities that include more than the customary educational concerns. The 
image of the mother’s role as the most effective, and therefore the best 
teacher and socializing figure in the child’s life may be weakened by 
new institutions which not only offer in many ways the care provided oy 
the mother, but presumably supply it more efficiently and effectively. 

A teacher becomes, in effect, the expert and may be seen in many instances 
as representing a governmental agency with access to special information ^ _ 
and expertise. Since thin system assumes responsibility for the cMW, It 
vlll certainly have effects upon the mother ss an Individual and upon her 
role In the family. The Ui*act of the system thus deserves careful study, 
both because of ltt long-term Implications for society and because of the 
educational needs that may be created by -hese fundamental shifts in 
Institutional structures. ’• 
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;; APPENDIX I 
Cross -Age Tutoring Pro grama 



Example! of Program Models 4 

- . ", *■ 1 " ■ ' • ■ ■ i " . ’ 

Kohler i Judge Mery , Clearinghouse for Cross-Age Programs 

■, * / . ,, National Commission dn Resources for 

^ Youth ^ 

36 West 44th Street 

* New York City 10036 

* ■ ; . • - - ■ 

Lippitt, Peggy The Cross-Age Helping Program Center 

for Research on Utilisation of 
. Scientific Knowledge 
. 4 , -; r .!•* University of Michigan 

450 Center City Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 

Lippitt, Peggy The Community as the Preschool of the 

. . Nation (A design for a neighborhood 

preschool process.) Mlmeo paper f 
available from above address. 

Malniero, John Cross-Age Teaching 

f. < Ontario-Montclair School District 

\ P.O. Box 313 '■/- 

-j e , ' i - r Ontario, California 91762 

Thelen, Herbert A. Helping Relationships 

• L'i \ f / T Deportment of Education ' ' ‘ 

- «■ -f j. i University of Chicago 

. ;; , j « 5 .;’ . ( 5835 South Kimbark Avenue 

L-f? 5 r .. >. ; > ; i r » ; . ro Chicago, Illinois 60537 

ft* - V- ' J *.v > •(,./: .. * 7 . 

Yerry, Marie J. Interage Classrooms 

107 Valley Avenue 

Locust Valley* New York 11560 
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Examples of Programs Which Have Materials for Staff Development and for 
Working Individually with Young Children 



Davis, la Myra " Experiential Learning Design for 

( -'•••’ ’* -' Teacher Trainees 

The Institute for Research in 
Human Resources 

North Carolina A. and T. State University 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Gordon, Ira Infant Education Program 

Has materials for lulants and staff 
training which demonstrate play with 
Infants which children would probably 
understand 

Institute for Development of Human Resources 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

Levensteln, Phyllis Verbal Interaction Project 

A program of home teaching which has 
both materials for home sessions and a 
trailing program for staff 
Family Service Assn, of Nassau County, Inc. 
30 Albany Avenue 
Freeport, New v ork 11520 

Schaefer, Earl S. The Infant Education Project in Washington, 

D.C. 

A home reading program for Infants using 
various staffing models 
National Institute of Kintal Health 
5454 Wisconsin Avenue 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20203 

Welkart, David P. Yps 1 lan tl -Carnegie Infant Education Project 

A home teaching program with carefully 
thought out materials and training 
procedures for staff 
Department of Research and Development 
Ypsii*n f ;l Public Schools 
Ypsllantl, Michigan 
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S*,yt<w o f Tutprtnfc Baaarch ^ ■ ■■ , ,-, 

““•!«* and Sie Ef fect, of Tutoring Upon Punll 

Fur.t, Nona, Aftlavant.! A Iteview of R esearch - 

Available from authors 



' ■ c/o- Department of Educational Psychology 

t*$r Temple Univaraitv 



— * **' Temple University 
i, ; Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 19122 
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CHAPTER 10 
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PARENT-TRAINING PROGRAMS AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN DAY CARE 



Robert D. Hess, Leonard Beckum, Ruby T, Knowles, Ruth Miller 



INTRODUCTION 



The care and education of the ydung are the responsibilities of the 
total society. Whether carried out through the family or through extra-* 
familial institutions, the education of children reflects a nation's 
character and determines as well its future capability to deal effectively 
with issues of growth and threats to its survival. The quality of care 
offered children represents both a nation's interest in the w^ll-being of 
its young and a commitment to its own future. 

Patterns of early child care and education in the United States have 
been altered fundamentally during the past decade. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of this change is an expansion of the role of extra- 
familial institutions with a consequent decrease in family participation 
in early socialisation. This change shifts the responsibility for a 
substantial part of socialization from family to public institutions. 

If this recent trend truly represents a reallocation of socializing 
functions, it may be of concern to some that the education of the very 
young child is being transferred to institutions of public care and 
education which themselves have been under severe attack as being 
inadequate, irrelevant j and too cumbersome to keep pace with the changing 
needs of this society. However, whether or not these concerns are Justified, 
there is unquestionably a multiplication and diversification of educational 
institutions for the young and these are becoming an ever more dominant 
part of the dally lives of increasing numbers of children at earlier ages, 

Significant amon* the outcot*u of Project Head Start *?ere the emergence 
of new educational patterns and public school Involvement in education 
at the par-school level. At the tic* Head Start was planned, there was no 
existing major institution responsible for programs and procedures in early 
education. Head Start, with its policy of federal funding through local 
community and school structures, facilitated the growth of different 
organizational patterns through which educational could he delivered 

to mothers and younf, children. There was and la a resulting, competition 
for funds, for the attention of the child and the family and, as socializing 
institutions i for responsibility and influence upon the behavior and minds 
of the young. The growth of these new organisational patterns and the extent 
to which they are effective ere important phenomena in their own right; 
however, they are also important with respect to the way they modify other 
socialising and educational institutions, especially the family and the 
primary* school. The pattern through which programs are provided has an 
Impact upo*' education because decisions about procedures aad policies 
often are made through a school's administrative mechanism and its 
^"•tituents, ^ v > . • \ 
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during the past few year s are, in part, results of influence and pressure 
from many sources, particularly from major ethnic groups and the civil 
rights movement, which have concerned themselves with inequality of opporcunity 
in the United States. Pressure from such social and political sources did 
not end with the legislation that provided additional educational resources 
through Project Head Start — it only began* The Influence of political 
groups will be a major factor in the shaping of early education in the next 
decade. The interest and concern of several ethnic groups in pre-school 
child care in the United States is growing, and it seems likely that there 
will be increasing participation by other groups, such as women's rights 
organizations, in decisions about the types of care to be provided for 
young children* 



commin dissatisfaction with existing opals and programs of day care 

The preceding chapter dealt with involv. ment of parents in early 
education programs from the standpoint of how such participation would 
enable the school to do a more effective Job and Increase the benefits, 
especially educational ones, to the child* For purposes of presentation, 
the previous chapter accepted the assumptions of the traditional Institutions 
on which such programs are based. However, some critics contend that these 
Assumptions often Ignore the needs of poor ethnic cocmunltles and fall to 
take into account that cleavages between the mainstream of society and 
several minorities, whose needs and goals have been recently expressed 
in articulate and urgent forms. 

In this chapter, the participation of parents Is viewed from a 
somewhat different perspective* Whereas the preceding discussion was 
focused on children and families within traditional institutions, this 
chapter is oriented to the needs and demands of several emerging institu- 
tions and groups* New social and political forces within this country 
aro hare assumed to be visible expressions of a discontent which is much 
more prevalent in this society than the actual membership cf such groups 
would indicate* It is the attempt of this chapter to present the perspec- 
tives of these groups In their own terms and to consider their potential 
Impact open Day Care* * 

Several of these emerging organisations are developing ideas about 
early childhood education and Day Care which are more congruent with 
their own goals than with those of contemporary preschool programs and 
traditional Day Care accosModatlons* The groups mentioned here -- 
Welfare Eights Organisation, the Black Panther Party, La Ease, and women's 
rights groups -- should be considered as examples of organisations which 
are attempting to serve the interests of minority groups: the poor, 

Blacks, Chlcanos, and women* These organisations regard themselves as 
spokesmen for the connunl ties from which they com* The dissatisfactions 
they voice and the programs they envision are in some ways similar for 
all the groups. They express not only a complaint about the number and 
extent of presently available programs for minorities but also a funda- 
mental objection to the goals which these programs represent — a vague 
sense that, whatever the stated purpose, public programs have a hidden 
purpose which will further exploit minorities* 

The intensity of dissatisfaction among these groups can easily be 

i 
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underest ima ted * In our conversations with the representatives of a small 
number of community, social, and political groups, a common theme of 
resistance to and rejection of governmental (national and local) programs 
emerged repeatedly. These groups believe that it is futile to attempt to 
cooperate with governmental programs for the poor. This resistance Is 
significant and far reaching, regardless of the forms It takas. It Is 
becoming more organised, and It appears, on the basis of Informal obser- 
vation, to reflect widespread dissatisfaction among significant segments 
of tMs country's population. 

As a particular illustration of the stance that some groups take 
toward federal planning and programs, we cite the following letter which 
was received by a staff member in response to our request for cooperation 
and information: 



We discussed meeting with you and decided we could not 
support your research project. 

We realize HEW has ignored or refused all recomraeadatldns 
by Welfare Rights. We realize research is funded by big 
business and government grants which are taken from our 
tables and our pockets. We realize this Is one more futile 
attempt to disguise government spending in directions other 
than relief of the people’s problems. 

We sincerely wish your project could reflect the people's 
needs and your proposed solution be acted upon; but the 
ghetto people are forced to be more practically realistic 
than the academic community. 

We welcome communication with you unofficially and are 
sorry your energies are not as productive as you would 
wish. 



1. Criticisms of Preschool and Day Care Programs 

Because some of the common concerns of various social and political 
groups are emphasized here, this may suggest that they are generally similar 
In their views, goals, and strategies. However, this Is not the case. 

There are profound differences between and among some of the groups. For 
example, traditional patterns of family life and of sex roles of certain 
ethnic groups are in sharp contrast to some of the goals and views on 
which women's rights groups are attempting to organize programs. This 
is not, then, a homogeneous group of organizations, with slight variations 
from one to the other. However, they share one thing in common which gives 
them a sense of common experience and unity -- the feeling that they have 
been mistreated by a stronger, more dominant part of their society. It 
is not our purpose here to evaluate these goals and their possible implica- 
tions. Rather, it is to describe points of views and to present criticisms 
aa we know them* . 

a. Attitudes about present early education curricula 



All of the different groups with which ve are concerned here have 



All Power to the People 
Welfare Rights of (Any City) 
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elaborated statements cf philosophy, objectives, and analyses of the 
conteog>oravy American political and social scene* For some of them, 
concern with Day Care and reform in child ctre education is almost Incidental 
to their central goals and programs. For others, reform in child care 
has a prominent place in their announced programs and activities* There 
are several criticisms that articulate their dissatisfaction with present 
offerings in Day Care and education* These are aumoarized below. It is 
obvious that some of the criticisms apply more appropriately to some groups 
than others, but no attenqpt is made here to associate these specifically 
with any one of several groups* 

These groups maintain that, historically, educators have not 
admitted the existence of sub-cultures in the IViited States whose needs 
could not be adequately met if they were socialised into the dominant 
culture. This view reflects their feeling that the present educational 
tyitem at the pre-school level is designed to transmit cultural patterns 
of the dominant middle class society* 

Educational and other institutions of society have emphasized 
the transmission of the values of the dominant culture and in doing so 
have developed a negative image (both personal and cultural) in various 
minority groups* Educators have underestimated the degree to which 
children from minority backgrounds are aware both of the differences that 
visibly separate them from the dominant culture and also of the fact 
that these differences are often negatively evaluated by their teachers 
and their peers* 

Program personnel often have had little or no training in 
Speaking and understanding dialects and languages other th^n standard English, 
and neither appreciate the richness and complexity of a child's speech nor 
respect its cultural roots. This ha* led to problems of communication 
between teacher and child, and also contributed to the negative image that 
the child acquires of his own culture and native tongue* 

Parents have not been consulted about the content of the child's 
early education nor have they been engaged in decision making roles. 

Parents often feel that program directors do not trust the parents' 
judgment but rely only on their own expertise -- an expertise that the 
community groups themselves do not accept. These parents have no choice 
but to find some form of Day Care for their children. Yet they have little 
knowledge about the Influences to which their children will be exposed. 

Th*s , they experience a significant sense of loss and Inefficacy in turning 
their children over to what they regard as an alien and perhaps hostile 
institution. 

b. Criticisms of the structure of existing Day Csre programs 

In addition to serious reservations about the content of the 
curriculum, both academic and attitudinal, to which children are exposed 
in early education and Day Care programs, the groups to which we refer 
also have several objections to the structure and organization of existing 
programs* For the most pert, these objections deal with matters that ate 
related to program guidelines and operating policy procedures* 

Program eligibility guidelines have been too narrow and have 
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kept Day Care out of reach of many needy parent* end children. Many 
low Income parents or one parent families do not meet the poverty 
guidelines but do ne~d Day Care for their children. 

Many mothers meat pay for Day Care out of their already scanty 
wages. These mothers have litcle economic resources to purchase Day 
Care 9 and the servlcos they car efford are often Inadequate from both 
educational and care perspectives. 

Administrative policies do not take Into recount the working 
achedules of parents. Many Day Care centers close by or before 7 p.M. 

The needs of children whose parents must work at night are thus Ignored. 

In most Day Care centers, school age children are not eligible for Day 
Care services. Hence, those children are left without adult care and 
supervision during non -school hours while the mother is working. 

2. Growing Mistrust of University. Business and Government 

There is a growing credibility gap between university-based programs 
and ethnic minorities who have been the subject of Intensive study during 
the past decade. There are al6o signs that minorities are dissatisfied 
with their treatment by other institutions In the society. These findings 
appear to be developing along the following lines: 

a . University research programs 

The orientation of research programs and some of their underlying 
assumptions are seen "inimical to minority interests." In the view 
of some groups, these include: 

(1) A tendeucy for research to focus upon low income communities 
and people in ways that eng>hesUe the presumed negative or pathological 
••pacts aid features of low income and minority people. Part of this 
picture, in fchoir view, is the phenomenon of "Jenaonlam, M which might be 

paraphrased ai> an Interest in and a desire to study the possibility that 
minority groups ar* inferior to whites. There seems to be, to them, a 
relationship between a concentration of this kind upon presumed negative 
aspects of low Income society and culture, and the program . ontent which 
IS developed for Black and other minority children. 

(2) In both educational and research programs, there is a 
tendency on the part of researchers to use terms such at "culturally 
disadvantaged" or "culturally deprived" and other labels which have am 
impact updn the self-concept of both adults and children in the groups 

Studied. ' - ’ w,* . u; - =<.: v •, f - 

(3) A number of experimental and action programs have been 

based on "deficit" concepts of life style and preiumed inadequate child- 
rearing practices of ^norlty families. These concepts carry connotations 
which are deprecatory to groups that programs are presumably designed tc 
help. '• :* :>= : ! " -■ ; 

Minority groups have come to believe that programs organised for 
search purposes are usually of short-term duration, may be conducted by 
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people who are insensitive to or unfamiliar with cultural differencee, have 
no pay off to the community, and seldom form a basis for social and political 
action or involve the community residents in productive or work roles. 

They do not serve the needs of the parents, have little positive effect on 
children and may even be detrimental. 

The argument that one should cooperate for the sake of knowledge 
and science, which perhaps was once an effective pica, or that the research 
will contribute to some future good will not often impress the potential 
subjects of the research program. 

A recent national evaluation of Parent Child Centers points to 
the problems of doing research in poor, ethnic communities (Klrschn*r 
Associates, 1970). 

•'* When low-Jncome parents are given half of the positions 
on the Policy Advisory Committee, they will make some 
important decisions which the professional staff and the 
national planners did not expect and might find hard to 
accept. 

Among these difficult to accept deci ions will be the 
refusal to allow research to be done in the Parent-Child 
Centers. Low -income parents who have decision making 
power over the allocation of funds will not vote these 
funds to conduct research programs. As one mother 
stated poignantly, f I know all I cares to know about 
being poor. I is not going to vote five cents to learn 
more about poverty, 1 It would appear to be unreasonable 
to expect poor parents to divert funds away from direct 
services to pay for research consultants, data collection 
or processing, testing, measurement or evaluation. The 
great fear of research or any data gathering In pool 
conrnnr itles must be accepted not only as a restriction 
on research, but as a measure of suspicion many poor 
people of all ethnic groups have of government programs. 

Prom one end of the country to another, the rumor Is 
passed through Black ghettos, 'They are gathering in* 
formation about ua to carry out a plan of mass genocide. 1 
On the Indian reservation, the rumor was, 'There are 
not enough white babies being bom, so they are opening a 
center to steal our Indian babies for adoption.' Because 
of these acute fears, real though unfounded, it is 
almost impossible to dc research or gather data except 
through a service organization that is well rooted in the 
community. When the decision to do the research and to 
allocate the funds to earry it out are the responsibility 
of the parents, it is unlikely that they will opt for 
research > <pp. 405-06) * - .£.■<■ 

■ : : ,, i. r ; ^ ■ \c : ■;?; . 

b. Business sponsored Day Care and preschool programs 
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which offer care and education for what they expict to be a profit making 
venture* It is too early to assess the style and effectiveness of most 
of these efforts, but some of the groups we are describing here have 
developed a number of expectations about business offerings. In addition, 
there appears to be an increase in the number of preschool centers that 
are organized on-site by corporations in an effort to provide a service 
for female employees. Some of these groups, especislly the women's 
rights groups have reservations about these operations. 

The following concerns are expressed: 

(1) Some parents feel that franchise operations are oriented to 
profit only, They are concerned that the profit motive will override the 
consideration for parents' and children's needs, 

(2) Day Care which is provided in the place of the mother's 
employment, while not necessarily operated for profit, does have its effects 
upon the mother and her family. For example, it may reduce her mobility 

by creating a reluctance to change Jobs because of the effect It may have 
upon the child to move him or her to a new situation. Although industries 
and businesses form Day Care as a fringe benefit which will attract women 
workers, it may be somewhat lees effective than has been hoped, 

3, Goals of Minority Groups for Day Care 

From conversations with a number of people involved fcv early childhood 
and Day Care planning, several assumptions emerge regarding what would be 
the desired program accon^lishments, The central assumption appears to 
be that since public institutions of early education have largely failed 
to meet cotmnunity needs in the past, they probably will not direct their 
energies to meet the perceived needs of minority groups in the future, 

A number of groups are beginning to act on this assumption. Programs 
therefore, oust be developed by the communities themselves if they are 
to be responsive to the conraunlty f s needs. These programs stress the 
need for adequate services to families, quality child care, as veil as 
meaningful content and enphases in the curriculum. 

Programs that are being auggested and planned are similar to 
traditional programs in that they atreas cognitive growth and adequate 
nutrition. In other words, they recognize the importance of teaching 
basic skills and good health* However, the context in which these 
are offered differs from that of traditional programs* Some of the 
special emphases of the programs are; ■' ^ ' 

’■ :: ■ v : V s • : J i H 

(1) Programs should develop positive self-concepts and children's 
pride in themselves, their families and their heritage, 

(2) Programs should be designed to foster bilingual competency 
and cross*cultural appreciation. 

(3) There should be political education fox* children, at their 

own level, in which they learn that certain economic and social conditions 
exist outside the control of their parents, and that these conditions 
contribute to their poverlessness and poverty. 

(4 1 Programs should develop s continuity of purpose among the family, 
the community, and the schools. 

* (5) Programs should stress cooperative living and sharing of limited 
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resources. The non-competitive atmosphere in the Day Care center 
contributes to foster the spirit of cooperative living. It is not necessary 
for the children to compete for food, materials, affection, etc. The 
feeling of community, group pride, and common purpose grows as the children 
learn. Group pride is based on a feeling of self-respect which is culturally 
based. To insure that the children develop a sense of power and of self- 

worth, the parents atrive to let their children know that education (by 
their own definition) is important. 

4. Routes to Implementing Proposed Programs 

The structure of the programs desired by the new pressure groups clearly 
is one which requires the active participation of people from the community 
who will use Day Care services. Such participation is seen as essential 
in order to assure a continuity of Influence and interaction between the 
centers and the parents with respect to the child's experiences, especially 
the transmission of cultural and ethnic values. The close relationship 
and interaction between the Day Care staff and the parents that is assumed 
in some of the goals described above is possible only if the community feels 
secure in its responsibility for the total program. 

Community and other pressure groins described here particularly are 
distrustful of the intent jf governmental agencies and they base many 
of their actions on the conviction that little change will occur at the 
local level without an increase in the power of community groups to affect 
the institutions that serve them. They appear to be prepared to confront 
institutions that are not meeting their needs and are prepared to go to 
considerable lengths to show their opposition to many aspects of the present 
system. In recent years, a great deal of protest and attack has been 
directed at the public schools; if Day Care centers are established under 
social agencies for areas in which these community groups are prominent, 
it seems inevitable that the groins will begin to confront the relevant 
agencies with remarkable vigor and determination. One of the primary goals 
of these groups is to change the quality of services that institutions 
are offering; if they are convinced that the institutions themselveo have 
nonsignificant desire to change, the groups will attempt to muster sufficient 
political power to alter the itructure of the institutions or, by protest 
and other fore* of Interference, attempt to drastically alter them. 

In Instances where Day Care centers are provided by corporations, it 
seems likely that groups of parents will display Increasing initiative 
in attempting to negotiate with the corporations with respect to hours sad 
conditions under which the Day Care centers are operated. For example, 
they probably will demand that around-the-clock Day Care services be 
provided for children whose parents work on night and mid-night shifts, 
as well as those who change working hours on a regular basis (e,g., 
changing shift arrangements). 

EXAMPLES OF EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAMS DEVELOPED BY SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GROUPS 

Aa the previous sections Indicate, the suitability and adequacy of early 
education institutions — including Day Care for the populations they 
presumably are designed to servi n fundamental ways. 
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The strength end potency of these confrontetlona are represented not only 
in the political impact they may have on the control of programs, but also 
in the design of programs they have developed to deal with their dissatls- 
f ac t ions « : 



In conversations with representatives of several community groups, we 
encountered a number of experimental programs or proposals for programs 
which may illustrate the settings, curriculum, and pattern of activities 
which may be established in some communities in the future. These are 
offered as examples of the ways certain social groups translate their 
dissatisfactions with the prevailing system into education programs, 

1. Programs Developed by Ethnic Croups 



One experimental program observed is an example of how a group attempts 
to prepare the young children from a Black community to cope with existing 
social conditions by developing a strong ethnic identity. The goal is 
to determine whether strong ethnic pride, identity, and ego can be developed 
in a segregated educational setting. 

The school is operated on a segregated basis for 30 children (two 
and one-half to five years old), all of whom are Black. Community high 
school students serve as assistants on a part time basis. The school stresses 
self-awareness and cultural Identity through statements which refer to the 
child, his features, and his worth as a person. Successful Black people, 
are Identified, described, and presented as models for the children. 

Combined with this cultural approach is an equally strong cognitive component 
to the curriculum. 

The board of directors, which is conposed of community parents, meets 
every other week. Several parents work in the school as teachers. Fees 
are determined on a sliding scale. Another program is illustrated by a school 
designed to give the Black child a particular perspective on his cultural, 
social and physical environment as well as a specific life style and belief 
system for relating to his environment. The educational philosophy emphasizes 
that the Black community is the school's main classroom and resource, that 
people of this community are the children's teachers, and that children and 
adults learn together to build Black pride and positive self-image. 



The Curriculum is traditionally based with the learning of cognitive 
skills. However, there are also equal emphases on ecology, multi -cultural 
education stressing world religions, cultural life-styles, art, media, etc. 
and 'Wan* by which Black people can work non-yiolently and craatlvely 

for social Juatice/V,; ; r * J ■. .v : , : , - . , 



i*j ij./; ■ v v - { K y-c: ■: ■- ■ .» ■■ ; i* • : » • 

The Mexlcan-Aoerlcan or Chlceno comunlty has also developed its own 
programs of early care and education, One example is a parent controlled 
and staffed bilingual and blcultural preschool program for Chlcano children 
from ages one to six. The staff is comprised of one paid person who serves 
as the program coordinator. The mothers serve as teachers on a rotating 
basis. Volunteer professional consultants provide the supportive servlets 
of H«iUh care ard educational and social agency resources. ; ? 
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cultural awareness of Mexican heritage In the children. In this connection, 
the development of positive self-image and ethnic pride ire fostered. 

There is an emphaals on the learning and use of both the Spanish and English 
languages. Rather than using a formal curriculum, blllngual/bicultural 
learning experiences are provided In the traditional preschool areaa of 
music, art, science, language development, space and number concepts* 

2m La Rasa and the Black Panther Party 

La Raza and the Black Panther Party have Initiated a series of community 
service programs; among these are the Breakfast Programs and Liberation 
Schools. These groups believe that the Breakfast Program Is a model of what 
can be done In a community to help working mothers with school age children; 
that Is, a mother does not have to worry that her child will not be fed 
before she goes to work. 

The food and money used In the program are donated by businesses, 
both Black and white, In and out of the community. The programs are 
usually held In chutchea because the kitchens are welL equipped and large. 
Ideally, the programs should be held In school lunch rooms. Although 
the Breakfast Program was Initiated and Is sponsored by the Black Panther 
Party, Interested people In the community have been encouraged to and do 
take part In the actual administration and function of the Breakfast program. 
The aim Is to serve the mothers and children In the community. 

Neither of these groupa la involved In planning for federally funded 
Day Care; however they recognise working mothers need such ins titut Iona 
and have Instituted their own Day Care centers. They have limited funds 
with which to start Day Care programs, but by organizational policies 
would not accept any govemmant funds for their creation; acceptance of 
federal monies Implies, for them, acceptance of federal policy and operating 
guidelines. Their existing programs are Important because of their Implica- 
tions. By their very existence, they point out the way communities and 
organizations perceive the community's needs, arrange these needa Into 
priorities, and set up programs to answer these needs. Furthermore, their 
Ideas and Interests challenge those of traditional Day Care. 

3, Women's Rights Groups 

Women who Identify with the goals of women's rights groups argue chat 
they, too, feel the adverse effects of discrimination, stereotyping, i*nd 
negative self-image In ways similar to those experienced by racial minorities* 
Although there are major differences In philosophical and prog reams tic 
orientation among these women's rights groups, all argue that the division 
of labor based on assumptions of inherent sex differences conatltutes a system 
of roles and laws tfilch discriminate against women, A woman's ability to 
bear children does not confer upon her the unique ability, based on sex, 
to care for and raise children, any more than a man's biological ability 
to father children dlsqualffies him from child care; home making and child 
care ere learned social roles without biological Imperatives as to who performs 
them. Women's rights groups are unified In the desire to 'liberate" women 
and oen from social norma which prescribe acceptable sex role behaviors. 

Day Care, then, la lnportant to women both as a means and as an end. 

b 
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The availability of adequate, 24 hour Day Care facilities would provide a 
means whereby both parents can work in order to improve the family's 
opportunities while being assured their children will receive adequate 
care. This would undoubtedly nave implications for male-female role 
relationships within the family and the larger society. As an end, Day 
Care Is important because women want quality care for their children. 

Many working mothers lose a large amount of their salaries because they 
ranst pay babysitters or nurseries to care for their children while they 
work. Because their earnings are often small, they cannot buy adequate 
care. Other working mothers cannot afford Day Care at all. In some 
communities, school age children will take tuvns staying at home to care 
for siblings. 

4* Welfare Rights Organization's Program 

A Welfare Rights Organization (WRO) in California has drawn up a 
comprehensive proposal for the organization of Day Care centers. What 
distinguishes their proposal from others is the importance they place 
on the employment of welfare mothers in the centers. 

WRO believes that the community mothers should control the entire 
program. Mothers over forty who have problems finding other employment, 
and/or who wish to work in the centers, should be trained as administrators 
and employees in the centers. WRO does not believe it is necessary for 
a Day Care teacher or administrator to h ve a Master's degree. They 
feel that mothers who have raised their r vn children have had sufficient 
pragmatic training in administration and c! Id development to become 
competent employees with a minimum amount of direction. 

WRO proposes to develop a curriculum which would include training 
in cognitive skills. They also stress the i"iportance of providing those 
social experiences in the children's lives that the parents cannot provide 
because of lack of time, funds, and transportation. Therefore, they 
propcsa a series of weekend outings (trips, earnouts, picnics, etc.) to 
be financed and planned as part of the Day Care program. Theae outings 
might encourage greater parent involvement in the program and would bring 
the parents, children, and staff together Informally where ideas, goals, 
and objectives could be discussed. 

WRO attempts to work through established channels and institutions 
to obtain Its programs and funding. However, they explicitly express 
the reed for funds to be administered directl y by city governments or 
other local agencies to eliminate state and federal bureaucratic red tape 
and salaried public eoployees who serve only as middle men. 



IMPLIC/ TIOKS 

A number of federal programs, such as Head Start and Parent Child Centers, 
gave parents an opportunity to participate in the decisions affecting their 
children’s education. This helped create a trend toward the legitimation of 
community control, specifically in the area of early education. It can be 
expected that minority and other pressure groups will continue to expect 
to be an Integral part cf planning and decision making. These demands and * 
expectations will be a real and potential source of conflict and protest. 
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the implications of the demands by dissatisfied groups within the 
society for changes in early education are related less to the content 
of the programs and their influence upon young children then: they are to 
the influence these movements may exert upon early education institutions* 
Such movements offer alternatives to existing institutions and programs, 
and in this way may come to have an intact, through competition and by 
example, upon more traditional forms of Day Care* They may stimulate 
professionals In Day Care and early educational programs to examine their 
own assumptions and the ways in which their progress serve subgroups 
of the society* These emerging pressures could thus conceivably improve 
our total Day Care offering not only for the minorities discussed in this 
chapter but for the total society* 

The dissatisfactions that give rise to demands for new patterns of 
Day Care have several social implications. There appears to be In these 
movements an active, militant disengagement from the society* This Is 
not the sort of alienation that results from neglect and unlnvolvement, 
but an assertive attempt to provide for their children protection against 
what they regard as a noxious social mid political environment. The 
programs tend to have a protective character about them — one in which 
the well being of the child in to be fostered by helping him deal with 
what is seen as an adverse and threatening social context* This is to 
be achieved through insistence on community control of Day Care centers, 
demands that ethnic pride be a prominent part of ths program, and through 
an enphasls on communal values and collective Support rather than Indivi- 
dualistic and coupe t.ltlve values* These groups seem to be saying that 
even if they cannot change the society, they will do their best to see 
that their children can deal more fvdequately with it without damage to 
themselves* 

As a part of the value system of these groups there seems to be 
emerging a sense of a collective responsibility for individuals and for 
children. This takes somewhat different form* in the ethnic program* 
than It does in some statements of women's liberation groups* One possible 
implication of this trend is toward diminution of individual responsibility 
for one's children and attempts to shift responsibility for economic support, 
child care and educatlor to a larger group. To some observers then, some 
of these programs seem designed more to accommodate the needs and wishes 
of the mothers than to promote the well being of the Children* 

The tendency to emphasise both collective responsibility and the 
ways In which Day Care can serve mothers have some implications for the 
family as an institution and the role of women within it, The directions 
in which these programs seem to be moving will permit mothers to be more 
independent of family responsibility* It is not clear that the trend of 
this kind will In any way weaken the family structure or its impact upon 
children, but it seems likely to change the pattern of actlvltlea and roles 
both within the family and tha larger society. 

These movements may also have long-range political implications* 
Traditionally young chlldrsn have been taught s sense of allegiance and 
confidence in their country and a belief that it will serve their interests, 
diven the orientation from which these groups begin, it will be significant 
to see whether programs which ara essstSHaily based on disaffection can 

- , ... M- 



rear children to accomodate to and help deal effectively with the problems 
of a society and system which their parents view as antagonistic* It 
will also be of gr*at Interest to see whether the institutions of the society 
can accommodate to the sort of criticism and attack which these minority 
groups bring to bear on the established institutions and centers of power. 

The high value that these groups place upon providing a protective 
early environment for thiir children , and their belief that the need to do 
this stems from their peculiar situation within the society, has implications 
for the status and participation of experts and professionals in child 
development and early education. It seems likely that the professional 
who emphasises cognitive and other kinds of development will continue to 
be respected but will not have the dominant place in planning and in 
consultive roles that he has had in the past. This is a reflection of 
the priority that these groups have established which stresses features 
of programs which deal with problems of discrimination and the effects 
of being a minority member in this society. 
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CHAPTER 11 



HEALTH SUPPORT IN DAT CARE 
Ann DeHuff Peters* 



INTRODUCTION 



The history of health support in Day Care is characterised 
fragmentation, duplication, lack of adequate cocmwnication, and a general 
failure to understand the total scope of this challenging potential for 
health service to families and children. It reflects in many respects the 
history of Aster lean medicine, of pediatric care, and of the development of 
public health maternal -and -child-health services - all of which h «e tended 
to move in unilateral fashion, focusing on the 1 " dlv “ u 1 1 K ^ 11 l> . v 

or program, or even more narrowly on a specific detailed hi of laboratory- 
tvoe research, and sonehow failing to pull together the f< ntastically 
competent medical resources of the United States into meaningful comprehensive 
services to young children and their families. In ®pite of r ®P ea ^ P iom) 
for a broader focus (Baumgartner, 1961; Davens, 1967; R1 chmo"d, 1965, 1968), 
the dedication and clinical competence of the American pediatrician continue 
to be largely concentrated on diagnostic and therapeutic dilennas, or on 
the day-to-day counseling of children and parents of the American middl 
class (Bergman, 1966; Haggarty, 1969), while children of less ad vantaged 
groups, those living all or part of the day in a group setting, or those with 
only "nuisance diseases," nave been left to fend for themselves or to seek 
health support with little help in understanding where to get ^(Bier«n, 
1961; Alpert, 1967; Wedgewood, 1970). Numerous studies of the distribution 

and utilisation of pediatric health care hava ^! en .? ade / P ^ e ^ “ioS? ' 
1967; Gallagher, 1967; HesSel and Haggarty, 1968; Alpert, et si., J 968 » 
Mindlin and Densen, 1969), all reaching the same conclusions namely, that 
serious inequities exist in the ways families from different socioeconomic 

strata have access to, or use organizefl health 8e ^ vlce ®! ^“tn^av^re 
have pertinence to the subject of heilth support for children in Day Care 
because many children in organized non-profit, and publicly-supported Day 
Care centers in the United States come from the population groups who 
have less access to what Isas been described as quality health care 
(Levine and McCabe, 1965; North, 1968), than do their peers from more 
affluent families. 



* Based in part on original material prepared by; 



Dr. William Forsyth 
Dr. Karsden S. Wagaer 
Dr. Albert J. Solnit 
Dr. John A, Schowalter 
Dr, Frank A, Loda 
Mrs. R, Evelyn Aabel 
Mrs* Marjorie Land 
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Efforts have been Hide over the years to Involve the health profess lone 
actively In Day Care at all levels - from planning policy and programs to 
provision of individual child health care, both preventive and therapeutic 
(Child Welfare League, 1946; ZUmerman, 1955; Chaplin and Jacobziner, 1959; 
Goldsmith, 1959; Peters, 1962; Blerman, 1963; Academy of Pediatrics, 1966). 
These efforts, unfortunately, have been poorly coordinated to date. All 
too often, the expertise developed at one point In time or at one geographic 
location, has not been successfully transferred to others, to use, to 
further develop, or to revise. 

New York City, a pioneer In many health programs, established In 
1943 a Division of Day Care, Day Camps, and Institutions In its Bureau 
of Child Haalth of the City Health Department* The combination of talents 
of the Child Health Bureau Director, Dr* Leona Baumgartner, her assistant, 

Dr* Leo Jacobslner, and the Dey Care Division Director, Mias Cornelia 
Goldsmith, resulted in an interdisciplinary service to young children in that 
city, which could have served as a model (Goldsmith, 1959; Chaplin and 
Jacobslner, 1959)* In 1946, a multiprofessional confsrence sponsored by 
the Child Welfare League of America (1946) outlined healbh needs In Dey 
Care end spelled out In detail the kinds of services that could be provided 
from the local health officer, nurse, pediatrician, nutritionist, and 
psychiatric consultant* The focus and type of the recooMndatlons are 
still appropriate, although methods and priorities nsed updating* 

In 1955, Dr* Kent Zimmerman (1955) a child psychiatrist, urged physicians 
to become actively involved In Day Care programs* During the 1950 v s and 
early 1960's a few states (e*g«, Kansas and Maryland), in which the State 
Health Department had supervisory responsibility for group Day Care, 
began to examine their practices and to outline more effective meena of 
providing health services to chlidfen In the Day Care setting* These 
scattered Instances of health concern, however, did little to encourage 
or expand the d* slopment of health care In Day Care under either private 
or public support v Day C«re continued to be viewed primarily as s child 
welfare service* A few pediatricians or child psychiatrists gave consults* 
tlon and/or some type of special service to Day Care or nursery school 
programs (Mendelsohn, 1960; White, 1966), but over the country there was 
wide variation In the extent to which local health departments and 
pediatricians In privets practice became Involved* (See section on Research*) 
As far as direct health cars Is concerned, the patterns of ejecting each 
family to use Its own source of health cars has remained the consistent 
model, except In s fern special Instances* (Sea sections on Research and 
Current Practices*) 



The 1960 National Conference on Day Care, an Invitational conference 
called by the Children's Buraau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Included only a handful of physicians among Its more than 300 
participants* Those few physicians who attended were already actively 
concerned about health needs of children in Dey Care and had been working 
In publ Unsupported state or local health programs* 



In the early 1960's however, several atepa war# t<ikan to try to bring 
health support more strongly Into focus as an essential coeponent of good 
Day Care In the tfelted States, following a visit to several northern 
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Eu roptm countries, Dr. William Schmidt, Professor of Maternal e*d Child 
Health of the Harvard School of Public Health end also, at that time, 
Chalriien of the Kateraal and Child Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association, persuaded the Section Council to activate a new 
coemlttee — the Coemlttee on Day Care (Peters, 1962). This coesilttee was 
envisioned as an interdisciplinary group - and so It became. During the 
next six years of Its existence. It established comm lest Ion with a wide 
asray of others concerned with child development and early child cere: the 

Society for Research in Child Development, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the Children's Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Academy of Pediatrics Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child, the Child Welfare League of America, the National Committee for the 
Day Care of Cblldren, Inc. , and the National Association for the Education 
of Young Children, among others. It sponsored interdisciplinary conferences 
(Chandler, al«, 1963), carried out studies In collaboration with other 
groups (see section on Research) arranged eeeelons on Day Care at the 
annual meetings of the American Public Health Association, and, under e 
grant from the Children** Bureau, developed updated material on tha breadth 
and challenge of child Day Cara (Dlttmann, 1967). However, the Committee's 
efforts In 1968 to persuade the American Public Health Association (APHA) 
to activate a Program Ares Committee on Early Child Care met with failure. 
Thus, It has remelned ss s Committee of the Maternal and Child Health 
Section but has undergone some changes In that it hee been renamed the 
Committee on Early Child Cara, and has s more narrowly selected public health 
composition. 

Also, In 1962, Dr. Jessie Blerman, then Professor of Maternal end 
Child Health at the School of Public Health, University of California at 
Berkeley, wee sent as the official United States delegate to an Expert 
Committee on the role of Day Care centers and institutions for child care, 
convened in Geneve by the United Nations. Doctor Blerman (1963) returned 
with the comment, ri The United States is Indeed an underdeveloped country 
with respect to our assumption of responsibility for the welfare of the nanv 
thousands of our children whose mothers work outside the home or for other 
reasons ere unable to provide adequately for their care' 1 end she lent her 
support to efforts to bring health personnel more actively into Day Care 
planning and programs. The 1965 National Conference on Day Care Services, 
sponsored by the Children** Bureau, Included e few more physic lane end nurses 
In Its Invited participants, and on Its program than did the earlier 
conference. Included on the program was the controversial subject of the 
cere of Infants In groups wnlch hid been raised by the Committee on Day Care 

of APHA and criticised ae needing re *e valuation. 

In 1963, the Academy of Pediatrics established s Committee on the 
Infant and Preschool Child whose responsibilities included s new look at 
health aspects of Day Care. However, the most pressing problem seen by the 
Academy Committee was that of child abuse, so their Initial efforts In 
Day Care ve_e limited to participation In national confarencae, attendance 
at various meetings at the request of other groups, end the preparation of 
a statement, “Pediatricians and Day Cere of Children 11 which wee Issued 
ee e Newsletter Supplement (Academy of Pediatries , 1966). In 1968, however, 
the Executive Board of the Academy, in response to numerous requests within 
and outside the Academy membership, asked the Committee to develop standardr 

erJc . 
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for Bay Care for the child under three - the area of greatest controversy. 

In carrying out this responsibility, the Acedemy Conlttee has sought 
advice froa other groups - the American Psychological Association, the 
Society for Research In Child Development, the AFHA Coaslttee on Early 
Child Care, and the National Association for the Education of Young Children, 
aaonj others. The standards are ready for publication and will be available 
late In 1970. 



RESEARCH 

1. Extent of Health Research In Dev Care 

Research In all aspects of health care and health problems in Day Care 
Is sparse, despite tits opportunity which these programs -- Including Head 
Start — have afforded to study a "captive audience" of large numbers of 
preschool >ege children. Research Issues In health of yorng children were 
extensively reviewed In the fourth Head Start Research Seminar (North, 

1969; Birch, 1969; Haggerty, 1969; Wagner, 1969). 

Among the possible reasons for the dearth of good studies may be the 
following factors. Many physicians, even those trained In research, are 
still oriented toward pathology, using a patient or problem foous (e,g,, 
the Incidence or type of anemia, cr the efficacy of a new surgical procedure 
or drug). They are accustomed to dealing with small number ei subjects 
over a long period of time, and are cautious about Interpreting their 
results prematurely. The long tlme«lag which now exists between the 
submission of a paper to a professional Journal and its appearance in print, 
together with the plethora of professional Journals, has Increased the 
delay In widespread dissemination of research findings. Bios tat Is tic Ians, 
trained In the use of sophisticated epidemiologic techniques, are In aeutely 
short supply. Their attention has been primarily directed toward major 
problems of mortality and morbidity at various age levels (e.g., 
cardiovascular disease, epidemic infections, and perinatal mortality) and 
large population groups. The narrower setting of Day Care has not yet been 
able to attract their talents. There Is still a comamleatlon hiatus 
between the three mejor groups of health professionals concerned with the 
delivery of health services In the United States: those In private practice 

In the community, those In the teachlng-hespltal-orlenteJ setting of eeademic 
medicine, and those In public health programs. The pressures within each 
of these fields, and their differing coMltments to patient care have made 
collaborative research In a new area such as group Day Care difficult to 
develop. Yet collaborative research Is essential to understand how to 
provide effective health support In Day Care, especially for the Infant and 
very young child. 

2. Research Undines 

Most studies In health la Day Care are largely descriptive in nature. 
However, they are Included In this review, together with the few comparative 
or analytic studies, to demonstrate soma of the complexities feeing the 
Individual wishing to get up-to-date Information about health support in 
Day Care, 
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a. Studies of Health Service Provided br Officia l Public Health 



Three studies have been made to try to determine the extent 
of public health lwolwawt In child Day Care (Curran. 1958; Pcttri! 

1964) Including one dona In 1970 for thla report.! AJLl were of the 
survey type, using questionnaires addressed to local and/or state health 
departments. It la not possible to coapare findings in detail because of 
the differences In methodology ; however, one gains the Impression of 
increased Interest and Involvement In Day Care over the years by both state 
end local public health agencies. However, direct services are etlll largely 
within the frame of other public health activities, and few have been 
designed expressly for Day Care needs. Major reported activities are 
participation In licensing and supervision, sanitary Inspections, and public 
health nursing visits. Few provide direct health services to children, 
and these only in organised clinics or under special categorical health 
progrMS such as the Maternity and Infant Care and Children and Youth Poo- 
grams, 

b. Studies of Health Services to DaT Care From th e Private Sector 

of Medical Practice 

Although the Academy of Pediatries (1966) has gone on record 
advocating the participation of its Makers In Day Care health services, 
only one study has been carried out to see what actually has been occurring 
(Scurletls, 1966). The fifty percent of pediatricians who 

responded to a questionnaire addressed to ell the metd>ers of the State 
Pediatric Society of North Carolina showed a wide range of Interest and 
knowledge, all the wey from one young ’tyslclan who said simply, "No, I 
don't know anything about Day Care, buc It looka as If I *° 

find out," to an indignant U*y specialist la a medi«-*Ued city who 
complained In detail about mothers who called him at 9 p.m. about their 
children who had become 111 earlier In the day In the Day Care center. 
Although the questionnaire was poorly designed and did not lend Itself to 
cone lee and logical analysis, the answers revealed some concern among 
North Carolina pad lutrlc Ians about health care and health practices In 
the Day Care setting, but little knowledge of how policies and practices 
were determined. Few had been asked for help of any kind except for direct 
health care of children In their own practices, which largely concerned 
respiratory Infectious disease. In a letter to the Editor of Pad tattles 
In response to the report of this study, White (1966) emphasised the 
opportunity and need for more Involvement of pediatricians In Day Care. 



Studies of Health PtftbK 
Dav Care ^rTT 



or Needs of Children In CotmitT 



One study which was directed toward parents of children in Day 
Cara and operators of Day Cars programs and focused on health 
problems In covunlty Day Care settings, noted wide variations in health 
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practices and health support (Morris, *£*!•» 1964). Both parents and 
operators expressed a need for help with Individual and group health 
probleas. It was found that their chief sources of help were physicians 
In private practice. The authors note: 'The resulting health practices 

do not alwqrs conform to standards previously set down for the protection 
of children In group care." Whether the health practices or the standards 
needed revaluation could not be elucidated by this study, raised 

■or* questions then It answered. 

<* . Studies In Heed Start Health 

Grotberg (1969), In her comprehensive review of research In 
Seed Start* comments otx the paucity of research proposals subsdtted In the 
area of health and nutrition. A few studies were then In progress but only 
one had been completed. This study (Munro, 1968) focused on the relation* 
ship between hemoglobin level and intellectual functioning In Head Start 
children. The data showed an association batwean Increasing hemoglobin 
level end Increasing Intelligence scores In those children who began with 
low hemoglobin levels; however, the correlation was not highly significant. 

Among the descriptive studies of the incidence of various health 
problems In Heed Start children Is one on anemia (Pearson* gl. , 1967) 
that shows a geographic variation In the incidence of significant anemia. 
The authors condluded that thara was not a prevalence of severe anemia In 
children of Head Start age in the five cities studied. Two other d esc r in- 
ti ve studies detailed health problems found on Head Start physical examina- 
tions (Stone, 1967; Mlco, 1968) and both corroborated findings from other 
studies which have remarked on the poor lMunleatlon status and the many 
health problems of chlldran In low Income families. In both of these 
groups, sixty -five percent of children were referred for dental treatment. 
The Boston shady (Mlco, 1968) reported that only fifty percent of children 
referred to another source of care received some form of service* A 
particular problam concerned the leek of effective follow-up of mental 
health refarrals. Toga Bier, such studies substantiate the conclusion 
noted In the Introduction — that Is, that serious inequities exist In the 
distribution of health care In the United States. 

e« Studies In Migrant Day Care Programs 

A tabulation of health problems found In a summer migrant Day 
Cara program In Kansas (filbert and Schloesser* 1963) found twenty* three 
percent of the children had untreated or unrecognised health problems, 
half of which were considered severe. Although treatment was arranged 
for these children, the author s stressed the need for better health 
support for all aspects of programs for migrant agricultural workers, 
s specially In preventive service. 

f • Studies of the Epidemiology of Respiratory Infectious Disease 

In Children in Dav Care 

With few exceptions, standards and guidelines for the care of 
children In group Day Cars have recommended exclusion of the child with 
symptoms of Illness. Since respiratory Inf actio us disease accounts for 
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the preponderance of acute childhood illnesses, the necessity of scrutinize 
ing these restrictions in the light of current knowledge of the nature of 
infectious agents is one of high priority* Evaluation of such questions 
has been undertaken in two experimental group Day Care programs, which 
differ in their admission policies and health practices* In the Children’s 
Center in Syracuse, Nev York, where the age range is from six months to 
kindergarten age, children with symptoms of Illness are excluded or 
Isolated until the parent can take them home, following traditional pediatric 
Day ''are recommendations* 2 Health care for these children ia provided 
largely through the pediatric clinic at the Teaching Hospital of Upstate 
Mew York Medical Center* Dr* George Lamb has been carrying otit sequential 
studies of viral Infections but has not yet published his findings* 

At the Frank Porter Graham Center in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
a more ambitious and integrated program of health studies was undertaken 
in 1966. These studies, although In part descriptive, also Include 
analytical and comparative aspects* This center, which employs its own 
health team, Includes children ranging in age from six weeks to six years* 
Children are allowed to come to the Center whether sick or well, 3 are 
cared for by the regular Center personnel, and are studied extensively 
for symptomatology, antibody development, and infection by microblologlc 
agents* lhe studies of respiratory infection are a collaborative effort 
between the Center, the Laboratory of Infectious Diseases of the Department 
of Pediatrics at the University of North Carolina, and the Schools of 
Nursing and Public Health of the University* 

A summary of respiratory disease experience,^ based on nearly 
100 child-years of observation (1966*1970), reports approximately 6*5 
respiratory illnesses per chlld*year* The rates were highest in children 
under one year of age -• slightly over 9.5 such Illnesses per child -year -- 
and slowly dropped to less than seven respiratory Illnesses per child-year 
at age five. These M lllnesses ,r Include ell types of respiratory symptoms, 
even a "runny nose" without other associated problems* When fever was 
used as a basic ctlterlon in association with other respiratory synptoms, 
the rate dropped to 3*1 febrile respiratory Illnesses per child-year, with 
Infants showing the highest rate of 3.6* 

For a period of 10 months during 1968, a group of seven Infants 
receiving home care in the community were followed very closely with visits 
to the home by a nurse epidemiologist to compare Illness incidence in the 
home with illness rates in Center children* The families of the children 
in the home study group were of similar race, socioeconomic status, and 
family site to the children in the Center* The number of Illness episodes 
in the children in their homes during this time period was almost identical 
to that of children in the Center* During these 10 months the seven 
children receiving home care had 68 episodes of respiratory or systemic 



Personal coesounlcation from Doctors Bettye Caldwell and J,R* Lally* 

The only exception was during a chicken-pox epidemic when parents were 
asked to keep children at home when they had the disease* This caution 
resulted from the experience of one of the investigators several years 
earlier when a chicken-pox epidemic in e crowded unlicensed center resulted 
it two deaths from super -Imposed staphylococcal disease* 

Original material prepared by the Center* health staff for this chapter* 
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Illness symptoms compared to 64 episodes in the seven comparable Center 
infanta* The home care groups had a slightly higher Incidence of skin and 
gastrointestinal complaints* 

It Is difficult to compare Illness rates la the children at the 
Frank Porter Graham Center with published data on Illness rates because of 
the variance In methods of surveillance, criteria for illness and differences 
among the surveyed socioeconomic groups* The most extensive Information 
about Illness occurrence In the home is that reported by the Cleveland 
Family Study over a 10 year period (Dingle, at el*, 1964)* This study 
Involved a middle class population In Cleveland, Ohio* Despite the differences 
between that population and the children In the Chapel Hill study, the 
Incidanca of raaplratory Illness was vary similar In the two groups. The 
major difference observed was that the highest ratas of Illness In the 
Cleveland Family Study occurred during th m second 12 months of Ufa while 
In the Chapel Hill Day Care group the maximum rates of Illness occurred 
during the first year of Ufa. 



When the Chapel Hill Center findings are narrowed even further 
to the more setlous type of respiratory infection - that involving the lower* 
respiratory tract of trachea, bronchial trees* and lungs - the analysis 
•howt a total of 71 diagnosed episodes of disease of the lover respiratory 
tract — a rate of *91 lover respiratory illnesses per child-year* 'This 
la a high rate when compared with the reported incidence of lover respira- 
tory Illness in other populations, out over onfthird ot these episode# were 
tracheobronchitis, mmy of which were mil d." 5 Because the Chapel Hill 
heAlth staff was looking particularly for symptoms of lover TesplTfctory 
Illness, a child i«es classified as having such a problem If any physical 
sign was present, hov>ver mll4* The Center Pediatrician expressed the 
opinion that In many of these Instances a child at home would not have been 
seen by a physician because of the mildness and short duration of toe 
symptoms. Serologic and viral Isolation studies suggested that over half 
of these lllnessee were duo to respiratory syncytial virus and parainfluenza 
virus type 3, known to be the agents responsible for much of serious lower 
respiratory Illness In young children* Only one child was hospitalised 
because of lower respiratory disease, an episode of bronchltlltlsccaused 
by parainfluenza virus type 3. This virus was not found to be present In 
other children In the Center prior to this Ulneea, but was Isolated from 
a cousin who slept in the sane room at home with the hospitalised child. 

The logical assua^tlon la that tha contact leading to this Illness occurred 
In the home rather than In the Day Cara setting* 



Another aspect of these studlee In the Frank Porter Graham 
Center has Involved collaboration with tha pediatricians In private practice 
In the city* Studying the pathogenic agents found by routine cultures 
and serology studies In both the Center population and children In the 
private pediatric practice, the Investigators found that the patterns of 
behavior of tha Infectious agents In tha Day Care setting resembled these 
In the general c n — m lty in terms of seasonal occurrence, age incidence, 
and associated clinical disease* Similar raaulta were found when some of 
theee finding* were compered with those obtained In studies of children 
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receiving their health care at the pediatric clinic of the teaching 
hospital. 



It Is the opinion of the Center health staff, based on their 
findings to date, that It la safe to care for Infants In group Day Care 
with adequate staff training and health care. 6 Given these conditions, 
non-isolation of sick children does not appear to adversely affect the 
health status of the total group. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the level of care provided In the Prank Porter Graham Center Is not 
generally available and would be difficult to provide financially In the 
general population at our present stage of health care developsmnt. 

g. Mental Health Aspects of Day Care 

Although mental health professionals are Increasingly Interested 
In Day Cara as a means of preventing emotional meldevelopment , and see this 
service as an opportunity for early intervention In high risk families 
(Atkin, 1968s Lilletkov, at al», 1970), this reviewer has been unable to 
find descriptive or experimental studies of these aspects. Dr. Leon 
Blaenberg (1967) hat cogently described the communication gap between the 
child psjfchlatrlet and the pediatrician In development of pertinent research 
and training In child development. However. *he rapidly increasing pro* 
portion of time devoted to Day Cara and child development In annual meetings 
of such groups as the American Orthopsychiatric Association may portend 
such research development. Studies of adult -child Interaction and similar 
facets of the soclo*emotlonal c limits In Day Cere programs are reported 
elsewhere In this docimmnt. 

3* SmBBOL 9* jmgsfe . ln Cere 

The scatter end relative unsophistication of studies in health aspects 
of Day Cara apparently reflects the lack of commitment to these programs 
by health professionals which has been characteristic of Day Care 
development until recently. There ere boundless opportunities for compara- 
tive studies of health care delivery through the development end evalua- 
tion of new types of health programs, or the use of soma models already 
In existence. Two urgent needs must be met before such studies can be 
medet 1) recruitment of Investigators who went to nova out of laboratory 
or clinic and try something truly innovative; end 2) new methods of 
finan c ing imalth research. Studies planned In 1966 of the effectiveness 
of different types of health personnel In pmovldlng health cere at the 
Frank Porter Crahaa Center could not be developed, due to leek of staff 
end funds. The program of use which developed there will be described In 
the section on Current Practices. 

CURRENT PRACTICES ~~ — 

This si— sty of current practices in health s u p por t la Day Cere has 
been derived from studies reported in the previous section, correspondence 
carried on over the past 10 years by this reviewer with people in Day 



f ....... 

Actual statement In the original material was "It la safe to care for 
Infants in the Frank Porter Graham Center. 11 
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Care program*, from personal participation in committees, conferences and 
advisory groups, and from personal and group discussions at Annual Meetings 
of such organisations at the African Public Health Association, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, the National Association for the Education 
uf Young Children, the American Orthopsychiatric Association, and the 
Society for Research in Child Development; The variety of services and 
differing degrees of program development over the country Increases the 
problem of sorting out what is fact, what is wishful thinking, and what 
are visions of Utopia* 

Health professional involvement in Day Care at the present time has 
several different emphases: 

1* Standard-setting, licensing, and supervision. 

2. Health policy development. 

3. Committee participation (Inter-agency, 4-C program, etc.) 

4. Provision of direct health care to children in Day Care* 

5. Development of new programs. 

Standard -sett Imt. Licensing and Supervision 

Becmuae standards, licensing, and supervision are so complex and 
variable, It Is difficult to obtain lucid and up-to-date evaluation of 
health involvement in these regulatory aspects of Day Care. Originally 
designed as s protection to health and welfare of young children aviy 
from their parents, the standards, guidelines, or supervisory activities, 
as they ere variously termed, have in many instances become unwieldy, 
ponderous, and outdated.' Baaed primarily on "current usage 11 where 
"ori gin s and validity are not always clsar 11 ® or on untested assump- 
tions, these reguletlons can, and often do prevent or delay development 
of new programs. The experimental or comprehensive pwogram designed to 
develop new knowledge or to seek new ways to provide services may be 
effectively blocked or inadequately supported. A prime example is the 
experience of individuals in various states who tried to develop Dey Care 
programs providing comprehensive services - especially in preventive and 
diagnostic health areas - to children of migrant agricultural workers* 

In spite of combined community efforts, including those of health -trained 
professionals, these programs ran ttfco countless difficulties in state 
after state, where the specifications for the Day Care setting were so 
detailed and unyielding that the simple, short-term comprehensive program 
planned to mept the tpeolal Made of theae families and children either 
could not be activated in time* or could be opened only after many expensive 



7 Correspondence with health directors in soas of the states requiring 
that a child have a complete physical examination prior to admission 
to a Day Care program raveals that many parents, operators, and physicians 
object to this provision, undoubtedly for different reasons. Consequently, 
it nay often be ignored. 

g 

Acadttqr of Padlatrlca Co— it fa on tht Infant and Preachool Child. 

Stata— nt In introduction to tht Day Car* Standard! for th* Child 
JL frcn 0-3 (In praparatlon). «* ; ' 
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hours and extensive correspondence.^ Another similar problem was 
encountered when the New York City Health Department , in collaboration 
with Rooaevelt Hospital In 1968, wished to develop a group of Day Care 
programs for Infants under their joint Maternity and Infant Care Project* 

The New York City Health Code, which has the force of law, stated un- 
equivocally that a child under three could not be cared for in a group 
Day Care setting. M Once the long process of getting standards and 
guidelines developed has been surmounted** and the appropriate legislation 
or authorization attended to, the standards tend to be "cast in concrete" 
(McConnell, 1966). In many inatancea the standards considered part of 
the health support have been the most unyielding to change. It is 
important to provide protection for young children a way from home, but 
a critical look at what is truly essential and an efficient means of 
frequent updating is long overdue. 

2. Health Policy Development 

In the development of health policy, there has been such wide 
divergence of opinion that health input is variable* With research findings 
in health aspects of Day Care so scanty, decisicns acre often made on state, 
local, and program levels that reflect only one of several possible 
professional viewpoints or an unawareness of practical problems of daily 
life. A frequently heard criticism directed toward health care and health 
policy in general is that health decisions are made too often with the 
focus on professional convenience rather than on patient need. Such a 
criticism is equally applicable to health policy decisions in Day Care. 
Reflecting the traditional viewpoint that the parent should take the 
responsibility for finding ways to meet health needs of his child, the 
health professional has in most instances, worded his recommendations for 
Day Care health policy to preserve this concept, without a close look at 
what actually is taking place, or whether the parent has been given any 
help in knowing what may be needed. If physicians and nurses continue to 
stay in their offices and clinics rather than moving actively once again 
into the stream of modern American culture they in the opinion of this 
reviewer, will have less and less to contribute effectively to health policy 
decisions in Day Care. 



® Personal communications from Dr, Belle Dale Poole, former Director of 
Maternal and Child Health for the southern part of California, and from 
Mrs. Beverly McConnell, Consultant for Migrant Preschools, Pullman, Washington. 

10 Personal communication from Dr, David Harris, Deputy Conwisa loner of 
Health for the New York City Health Department. 

** In the spring and suaner of 1968, over 100 people from all over the state 
of North Carolina spent countaass hours developing minimal and maximal 
guidelines for group Day Care, under the Chairmanship of Mlea Dorothy 
Klester of the Institute of Government, University of North Carolina. The 
group included a significant number of physicians and nuraes. If one 
multiplies thie by 50 (assuming that all 50 atates carried out aimilar 
activities), the number aftd expense of man-hours is staggering* 
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3. Coml t tee Pgrtlclggtion 

Conalttee participation It rapidly becoming a way of life for those 
Involved In health support In Day Care. Since Day Cara covert all facets 
of the dally life of a young chlldi a planning or coordinating committee 
must have an Interdisciplinary composition which, however, adds to Its 
unvleldlness. It Is time-consuming to find the comon base of agreement 
upon which such a group can effectively build forward movement, but without 
this common base the accomplishments of the group are minimal. Health 
professionals are usually busy with the day-to-day care of patients, or In 
providing health services of other types. When they appear at a conalttee 
meeting occasionally, or act In consultant capacity only, their effective- 
ness Is limited. Federal legislation In 1963 provided funds to assist 
the states In developing Day Care services. These noaiea were allocated 
to State departments of public welfare, but the legislation specified cnat 
the state should set up an Interagency cocaaitteej irith representation from 
official health, education, and welfare agencies, to formulate piano and 
Integrate services. A 1970 survey made by Doctor Wagner 1 * shows that only 
2S states have such committees at the present time. The experience of 
this reviewer with several state Interagency committees leads her to feel 
that legislation does not necessarily Insure effective committee function. 

The 4-C Committees In various localities are another type of committee 
In which health Input has been sought. These have developed as community 
groups, under the leadership of the Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America, Inc., to promote coordination of community Day Care services. 

Some comtunlties have 4-C Committees who meet regularly and who have 
active participation from physicians and nurses. With strong and committed 
leadership, such local committees may be able to coordinate their health 
resources, but progress has been slow. Thu Day Care and Child Development 
Council does not Include at this writing, a pediatrician on the lengthy 
roster of Its Board of Directors, although there Is one child psychiatrist 
to represent mental health. 

4. Provision of Direct Health Cara to Children In Day Care 

Current practices In provision of direct health care, with the exception 
of a few research programs, have relied heavily on the utilization of already- 
existing health services. A questionnaire survey made In preparation for 
this Chapter, of all known Centers caring for Infants, found that only one 
(The Frank Porter Graham Center) had its own health staff to provide direct 
health care. Several of the others were using medical consultants for 
help with policy and program development, but expected parents to get 
medical care for their children from a particular clinic or hospital or 
n from the usual source of care/* Only two Centers paid their medical 
consultants. Several of the responding Centers expressed their dissatis- 
faction #ith arrangements for health care. Experience In Head Start programs, 
cited In the previous section and documented in other reports (Harrelson, 
1966), exemplifies the problems that families from low Income groups have 
In getting consistent, relevant health care and the difficulties 



^ Chairman of the Committee on Early Child Ctre of the Maternal and Child 
Health Section, American Public &alth Association. Original material 
prepared for this Chapter by Doctor Wagner. 
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cosnunlties have had In getting aueh health care organised. The Academy 
of Pediatric* has had a competent and dedicated group of Head Start Con- 
sultants since 1967, available to any program who wishes their help in 
developing health service coverage. Hopefully, this will aid in over- 
coming present difficulties in organising good program, in completing 
recommended treatments, and in obtaining follow-up care. 

In the newer Parent -Chi Id Center program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in which Day Care ia one of a variety of services, there 
seems to be a'allar problems of health care delivery* In the words of a 
pediatrician who has served as consultant to this program and to Head 
Start Centers, "the rule iieema to be a focus on very specific; health 
services with little or no attention to broad goals, ...A total 
absence of the health coeponent is not unknown ,c .Health evaluation.! are 
usually done as a religious ritual. • .Physical examinations rarely Include 
adequate developmental screening, and observations of the Day Care center 
•taff rarely reach the physicians responsible for health care... It ia 
common to treat the health record rather than the child. w * 3 

5 . Development of Hew Programs 

In a presidential address delivered before the Association of 
Pediatric Department Chairman Dr. Richard Smith (1967) expressed his 
concerns about the slow development of programs for comprehensive health 
cara for children. His comment# seem equally applicable to health programs 
In Day Care. "A universal problem today is, that while there Is great 
enthusiasm and energy available to conceive the grand design and organisa- 
tional charts for comprehensive medical care, there is often some reluc- 
tance on the part of designers actually to work in such programs, and even 
greater difficulty in recruiting quality personnel to staff them." 

In support, however, ef the good-will and motivation of pediatricians 
and nurses in their attempts over the country to develop new programs of 
care, the problem of financing such programs must be cited. It is far 
easier to obtain continued support, even if curtailed, for programs already 
in existence than It is to find new money for as-yet untested efforts -- 
especially if the ugly spectre of endangering the health of the child is 
Invoked. Day Care for Infants, where health support 1c particularly 
needed, has been Par y slow to develop, because of traditional fears of 
"infection/ 1 In the health field, federal and state money is almost 
entirely locked into categorical aid programs, with little or no local 
leeway in designing ways of delivering health services that are appropriate 
for local needs. 

Another block to the development of effective health programs is 
described by a public health nurse (Millo, 1967): r> Typlcally, health 

action settings, such as clinics or health centers, are planned, adminis- 
tered, and serviced by those of us who are thrice -removed from these 
patients - because we are professional, middle class, and white." These 



13 Personal communication from Dr. Donald L. Fink, Associate Professor 
O >f Pediatrics and Ambulatory and Coamualty Medicine, University of 
California at San Francisco Medical. Center. 
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may be the only Bettings in which parents of children In Day Care can 
seek help with the health problems of their children, that is, 1£ the 
clinic or health center happens to be open when the mother gets home from 
work. 

A a noted, the Frank Porter Graham Center Is the only new project In 
which primary health care has been offered as part of the Day Care 
center program. Beginning in 1966 with two nurses (one with public 
health training and experience) and a contractual arrangement with a local 
v group of pediatricians to provide medical care, the health program now 
has Its own pediatrician, a pediatric nurse practitioner, a nurse as 
Director of the Operation Staff, and two licensed practical nurses. A 
staff of thiscomplexlty and expense would not be practical for each single 
Day Care program, but Its experience In research, program development, 
and staff training la valuable In delineating how health needs In Day 
Care might be better met. 

Since the Center opened with plans to care for infants and to admit 
sick children, "extraordinary precautions were taken" to prevent serious 
spread of epidemic disease. ^ When the present Center pediatrician 
Joined the staff in 196), he was on 24-hour call, but found to his pleasant 
surprise that calls at night and over the weekend were few and far between. 
It joon became apparent taat parents saw little need for emergency calls 
when the children's health problems were cared for at the Center, with the 
caretaking and health stalls Involved In the care and cotmnun lea ting closely 
with the parents. Screening methods for vision, hearing, and other types 
of handicap have been incorporated into the health program, and strong 
emphasis has been placed on training of the child care staff In detection 
and evaluation of symptoms and In the use of screening devices of various 
types. A program of Dental Caro: has been Initiated through the cooperation 
of the University School of Dentistry. This program has had continued 
difficulty in getting financial s ipport, since It does not fit any of the 
present types of categorical federal health grant programs, either in 
research or program support. 

Out of its five year experience, the Center Health Staff has 
developed a theoretical framework for the provision of primary health 
care in Day Care centers. Ibis framework is presented below and con- 
cludes this section on the Development of New Programs. 

Health care in four Day Care centers, each having an estimated 
population of 60 children, could be provided using the follDwing people: 

(1) A part tine pediatrician who woulo devote four hours per 
week to consulting by telephone and to seeing referred 
children. It is estimated that a otan of three visits 
per child a year would be needed. 

(2) One pediatric nurse practitioner, or equivalently trained 
public health nurse, to provide primary health care to a 
basic population of 240 children. An estimated mean of 



Original material prepared for this report by the health staff of the 
Frank Porter Grahem Center. 
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nine evaluations per year per sick child will be necessary 
and a mean of t*» visits per year for well child supervision* 

(3) Pour half-time licensed practical nurses t one at each Day 
Care center , to assume an extended paramedical role in delivery 
of health care to young children. 

(4) One full-time secretary to do clerical work in four Day Care 
centers . 

(3) A nutritionist available for consultation la useful. 

Physician Responsibilities - The physician* a primary responsibility 
is availability during daytime hours for consultation, for rechecking 
children, and for recoonendatlons to the pediatric nurse practitioner 
aa indicated* The physician and nurse will collaborate in developing the 
methods of providing continuity of health care. The physician will act 
as consultant for in-service education and case conferences. 

Pediatric Nurse Practitioner Responsibilities - The pediatric nurse 
practitioner will b«ve an Integral role in coordinating and providing 
primary health supervta ion . Home visits will be made at interval# for 
health follow-up. The specific functions she will perform while at the 
Day Care centers are: 

(1) Well child supervision - The pre-admission history and 
physical exam will Include an evaluation statement to assist 
in determining whether the Day Care program will benefit 

or handicap the child or whether admission of the child will 
be of benefit or detriment to the group* The American 
Academy of Pediatrics Standards will be followed for sub- 
sequent well child care. 

(2) Examination of all sick children and determining disposition 
either by 

(a) providing immediate treatment with plans for follow-up » 

(%) referring to physician for medical care or, 

(c) seeking iwaedlate emergency assistance 

(3) Participation in in-service education* 

(4) Recheck of ail questionable vision, hearing, and developmental 
screening results, Interpretation of findings and referral 

of children to the proper resource* 

(5) Reciprocal work with community organisations. 

Licensed Practical ftirs i Responsibilities 

(1) Performance of vision, hearing and developmental screening 

tests and measurement of Height, weight, and head circumference 
prior to the scheduled well child examination* 





(2) Surveillance of sick children including observing for symptoms, 
obtaining histories, taking temperatures and determining when 

a child needs to be referred to the nurse practitioner, taking 
noae and throat cultures as needed* 

(3) Assistance to the pediatric ntirae practitioner with the sick 
child, and transportation of children who need inmediate 
medical care to a physician. 

(4) Administration of all oral medications prescribed; assistance 
with follow-up immunisations* 

(5) Establishment of rapport with caretakers and assistance wich 
caretaking duties as time allows. 

Time Estimate s - The figures in Table l represent an estimate of the 
amount of time these services would consume based, as for as possible, 
on the experience in the Prank Porter Graham Center. Sick child tare 
consumes one-half of the pediatric nurse practitioner's time. The 
licensed practical nurse spends about two-thirds of her medical care time 
in the detection, referral and care of the sick child* Her health care 
responsibilities account for approximately half hor total working time; 
the remainder of her day could be devoted to other Day Care responsibili- 
ties* 



Cost Estimates - Table 2 is an estimate of the personnel costs* The 
cost per child would be $118 per year or $2.36 per week after deducting 
ten days for vacation. These figures do not Include the cost of medic ine, 
equipment, laboratory fees or health insurance. These costs are Increased 
over those usually cited for regular private pediatric care because the 
paramedical personnel have assume! reaponslbllitea in this arrangement 
that the mother might have performed in the home. 

Staff Training - Time devote) to upgrading the skills of the child 
care staff should reduce the medical care coats. The child care staff 
can be 1ms true ted in procedures to reduce the incidence of disease and 
trained to take increased responsibility, working closely with the 
licensed practical nurse, in the care of sick bhildren. Aid in providing 
such training is often available from technical institutes and workshops 
conducted by the Office of Economic Opportunity or child care profetiaional 
groups. In-service training should stress such areas as dental care, 
concepts of infectious disease control, food handling, hand washing, 
temperature taking techniques, growth and development and emergency flrat 
aid. 



A career development program should Include mechanisms rewarding 
staff members who partMlpate In and learn from such programs. 

SUNiAR7 a RJSC OKKKHDATXONS , AND CHALLENGES 

Requests for help with planning, organising, and obtaining up-to-date 
Information on health services for children In Day Care are legion, and 
growing rapidly. Day Care is beginning to be recognised as a means 



Responses to Doctor Wagner's questionnaire to states and cities, and personal 
experience of this reviewer and others. 
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Table 1 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT ANNUALLY BY PEDIATRIC NURSE 
PRACTITIONER AND LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSE PROVIDING HEALTH CARE 



Primary Health Care Function* 


PNP hra. per year 
for 240 children 


LPN hra* per 
year for 60 
children 


Sick Child Cara 






Surveillance* 


0 


208 


1 dedication** 


50 


167 


Treatment* 


10 


84 


Examination* and recheck** 


1060 


250 


TOTAL 


1140 


709 


Well Child Care 






Vision •crooning** 


5 


25 


Hearing screening** 


2 


3 


Developmental screening** 


10 


40 


Height, weight, head clrcum.*** 


3 


30 


Well child supervision 


280 


0 


TOTAL 


300 


103 


Sumortlve Function* 






Home visits* 


240 


0 


Transportation 


130 


100 


Consultation 


70 


50 


Preparation for teaching 


50 


0 


In-servica education 


50 


50 


TOTAL 


560 


200 


GRAND TOTAL 


2000 


1012 




Time for recording finding* Is Included In estlaate 

Time for rechecklng and notation* on record Is Included In estlnate 

Measurements to be taken every 2 nonths 

1 % 

it.' 
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Table 2 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OP HEALTH CARE PERSONNEL IN FOBH COMMUNITY 
DAY CARE CENTERS 



Health Care Personnel 


Annual 

Cost 


No. hrs. 
per week 


No. weeks 
Der year 


No. hrs. 
oer year 


L part tine pediatrician* 


$ 3,500 


4 


50 


200 


L pediatric nurse practitioner 


12,000 


40 


50 


2000 


r * half tine licensed practical 
nurses 


10,600 


80 


200 


4000 


L full tine secretary 


5,000 


40 


50 


2000 


TOTAL PERSONNEL COST 


$30,500 









* Baaed on 10% of a gross annual incone of $35,000 
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of miking effective contact with the child who Right not otherwise get 
health cere, but efforts to change present Methods of health care arc 
slow and cautious* The mnerous conferences devoted to discussion of 
problems of child health and delivery of health nervicee (the 1965 
Health Conference of the Hew *ork Acaoomy of Medici e, the 6th B1 -Regional 
Conference sponsored by the Children's Bureau it* idtmesota and Michigan 
in 1967, the five conferences held in 1967 by the National Institute of 
Child Health and Hunan Development, the Conference on Health Services 
for Children and Youth sponsored in 1969 by the American Public Health 
Association, and the various conferences held by Joint Connlsslon on Mental 
Health of Children from 1967-1969) considered many aspects of the changing 
Aaerlcan culture and the inadequacies of present health-service delivery 
systems. However, only one group, the Joint Comnleelon on Mental Health 
of Children (1970) cited the child development program or Day Care program 
as an Important way in which comprehensive services to the child early 
in his life could be initiated as a preventive awl protective health 
measure. 

in the opinion of this reviewer, the health field faces three choices 
in further development of health support in Day Care. The first would 
continue the paesent chaotic system, making stronger efforts to carry out 
continuous and intensive educational programs addressed to health 
professionals and families, and hopefully pooling present community talents 
in more effective delivery systems. The second would take advantage of 
a growing trend to train new types of health professionals, using nurses 
(Silver, 196 7 ; Andrews, 1970) or other non-medical personnel to provide 
health care for these children m a clinic, a neighborhood health center, 
or a private physician's office. The third would develop health care 
as an Integral part of the Day Care program itself, allowing the health 
component to blend with the educational, cognitive, emowlonal, ami learning 
aspects of the program. Mental health considerations are of primary 
l^ortanca Ip such hsalth care programming. All too often, the word 
"health" is equated with physical health or Illness. Dr. Albert Solnlt, 
in original material prepared for this review, points out the importance 
of supporting the child at all levels of his development, of minimising 
chaotic environmental experiences end abrupt changes, and of keeping 
parents in focus at ell times, "The younger the child Is, the more 
vulnerable he is to separations that have an erratic or sudden quality. 

This is another reason why Day Care programs for children under 2% years 
must be inviting places where mothers and fathers can spend time and 
where the child is impressed by the positive Interest of the staff." 1 * 

In e presentation at the Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association in March 1970, Dr. Solnlt also pointed oat the problem 
facing program planner# in regard to the confusion between scientific 
and humanistic values. He stated: "The problem of needing scientific 

evidence before we can develop program# has Interfered quite radically 
with program development ." 

Argumsnts ageinst developing a health program within the Day Care 
center setting cite the expense of such a plan, the difficulty of enlisting 
health peraonnal for such a limited role, the need to focus on family 
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health rather than on the child alone* and the more baalc problems of 
delivery of all health care services. As these arguments continue* 
children In Day Care continue to receive less than adequate health 
support. From personal experience* this reviewer has found that often 
a family can best be reached by providing services for Its children. It 
Is her hope that programs similar to that at the Frank Porter Graham 
Center will be allowed to develop through adequate financing* and that 
they will be evaluated with other types of health programs to give us 
some badly needed answers on cost effectiveness* on family health needs* 
and on the most efficient ways of using health personnel. 

Health professionals face a major challenge In re-defining their 
roles In health support In Day Care. Although such change Is difficult, 
and at claes painful* It is essential If we are to meet the health needs 
of the millions of young children in Day Care In this country. 
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CHAPTER 12 



MALNUTRITION AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT 



Herbert G* Birch 



INTRODUCTION 



It is indisputable that nutrition of adequate quantity and quality is 
essential for the growth and development of infants and children, Abraham 
Jacobi, in establishing one of the foundations for modern scientific pedia- 
trics almost a century ago, focused attention upon infant feeding as an 
essential and indeed central component in child welfare. More recently, 
President Kennedy, in requesting the establishment of a National Institute 
of Child Health and Huraar Development, within the National Institutes or 
Health, defined as one of its purposes the need to study "the effect of 
nutrition on growth and other basic facts needed to equip the child for a 
healthy, happy life'* (Aldrich, 1965). 

In the present review we Intend to explore the relation of nutrition 
tr child care by considering: a) the relation of nutrition to growth: b) 

the actual and potential effects of malnutrition on mental cfevolopi lent; 
c) the social distribution of nutritional risk; d) the effects of poof 
nutrition on childbearing capacity and outcome: e) nutfitional practices which 
advere&ly effect growth; an! f) the interaction of nutrition and infectious 
illness. The reader snould note that these topics, as listed, do not 
necessarily match the section headings and may reappear several times 
throughout this chapter in relevant contexts. The final section will 
discuss some of the implications of this e-Me.tce for programs of Day Care, 



As early as 1936, John Boyd-Orr (1936) demonstrated, one the basis of 
anthropometric data available from the lC80 f s onward 3 a clear social class 
gradient for growth and achievement in boys at school age in Britain. His 
studies showed that even though the average heights 1 for children in all 
social classes had risen from 1880 to 1930, the relative difference between 
different social classes hid not changed. He Interpreted these findings as 
suggesting that, although such differences could be attributable In part to 
heredity, environmental differ#ncea--particularly those related to nutrition-- 
ver* probably highly influential in producing the observed gradient of 
height. 

Such an interpretation received support from studies In secular trends 
in immigrant group* moving from nutritionally more adverse to nutritionally 
more propitious environments* Frans Boas (1910) wss among the first to 
demonstrate that within a given ethnic group (Jews), children of Immigrants 
born In the United States differed from their parents in height as well as 
in held shape* By comparing the heights of Jewish lomigrant children born 
ibroid with those born within ten years of their parents arrival In the 
United States and with those born of mothers who had bt*n resident h^re 
for more than ten years, he was able to show that children born In Europe 
were at a group consistently shorter than the mean; that those burr to 
parents after more than ten years residence were conslstenly taller than 
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the mean; and that those born of parents with less than ten years of 
residence fell between the other groups and clustered around the mean height 
of the sample as a whole* 

More recently, studies of American immigrant groups have served to 
confirm Boas' findings* Greullch (195S) discovered that Amer lean-born 
Japanese In California, In 1957, had a stature which exceeded that of 
native-born Japanese, which among boys was "by an amount greater than 
the Increase which has taken place In the average stature of boys In Japan 
since the beginning of the present century. " Nisei girls reflected a similar 
growth trend as compared with girls born In Japan* Greullch attributed 
these changes to environmental factors, that la, to the less adequate diet 
and other substandard living conditions which are conducive to poor growth 
In the country of origin as contrasted with conditions In the United States. 
Ahr* ciowlcz (1969) studied boys of Puerto Rican descent In New York City 
schools. He found that boys who had been born In the United States were 
tallest; that those who had come to live in this country by the age of six 
years were next tallest; and that those born In Puerto Rica and resident age 
there until six years of age were shortest. Though It Is Indeed likely that 
height may have been Influenced In part by the genetic Pool from which the 
Individuals derived, particular environmental conditions, most probably those 
for nutrition and health, significantly affected growth achievement by school 
age. 



Studies of children exposed to excessive degrees of nutritional risk, 
such as famine, have also supported the view that growth Is highly dependent 
upon nutrition. Hlernaux (1964), In his follow-up studies of children 
exposed to famine In Africa, clearly demonstrated the residual effects of 
exposure to famine on height In late adolescence. Mitchell (1962) 
demonstrated that the Increase In stature in Japanese children In the decade 
between 1950 and 1960 was as great as that observed In other countries i r i 
three or four decades* In contrast, she found that Japanese children 
(1964) living in orphanages where diets were not improved over the same 
period did not share In the dramatic growth change and were consistently below 
the national mean In height for children of the same age. Follow-up 
studies of children treated for severe malnutrition In Infancy (Graham, 

1966, 1967) have also indicated Stunting In later life. The evidence Is 
Indisputable that In endemlcal short groups an Increase In stature In the 
next generation follows upon 8?i Improvement in nutritional and economic 
status • 



Animal studies of growth have long shown that experimental malnutrition 
and subnutrition result In stunting of the adult animal. In the 1920's, 
Jackson demonstrated that experimental malnutrition produced both reduced 
body size and brain sice (Jackson and Stewart, 1920; Jackson, 1925). Moreover 
he suggested that the condition of risk was not effective at all ages but 
had Its greatest residual effect In relation to the time of life at which 
the nutritional stress had been Introduced, and that the youngest animal 
was the most affected. From the 1950 f s onward, Wlddowson, McCance and their 
colleagues have demonstrated in experimental animals who are severely 
malnourished during critical periods In Infancy, that catch**? In growth 
Is Incomplete even after the Introduction of a fully adequate gd l ibitum diet, 



and that the effect obtained was related to the time of life at which the 
stress was experienced (Wlddowson, et al«, 1960; Wlddowson and McCance, I960; 
i63; HdCancc and Mount* 1960). in more recent studies Wlddowson, as well 
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as Dobblng, have shown that even modest degrees of subnutrition during the 
pre-weanlng period In rats result In a diminution of body size which is not 
fully cortpensated for by growth spurts during recovery (Dobblng, 1904; 

Dobblng and Wlddowson, 1965; Wlddowson, 1965). 

Most Important , these investigations have shown that all tissues and 
organs are not equivalently affected by malnutrition In early life. 

Davison and Dobblng (1966) have demonstrated that the brain— ari organ 
which Is growing and differentiating very rapidly during infancy--ls one 
of the ^systems most vulnerable to insult. They have reported that myellnatton 
la Incomplete In underfed nurslings and that full recovery does not accompany 
nutritional rehabilitation at later ages* These studies have been extended 
by Zamenhof (1968) and others (Winick, 1968; Winick and Rosso, 1969) to 
Include a consideration of cellular growth; their findings Indicate that 
animals and children who have experienced significant degrees of malnutrition 
In Infancy have a permanently reduced number of brain cells— a loss which 
subsequent good nutrition does not normally repair. 

Thus , from the animal, as well as human* studies it appears that there Is 
a "critical period." for the development of brain. If inadequate conditions 
of nutrition exist during this period brain growth and differentiation are 
impaired. Once the critical period Is over, adequate conditions for the 
restoration of less are no longer present and as a consequence nutritional 
rehabilitation Introduced after the critical period does not Jesuit in the 
return to normalcy of the affected central nervous system. Similar findings 
have come from the studies of Platt and his associates (Platt, 1962; 

Platt, et §1., 1964, 1965). 

The facts considered up to this point demonstrate that life In more 
affluent circumstances, accompanied by Improved health care, and partlculary 
by mt'-e adequate and varied supplies of food, results in larger children 
having more brain cells and more complete myellnatlon of the central nervous 
system. However, is bigger better or Is bigger merely different from smaller? 
Clearly, arguments can be advanced to support this view that bigger is by 
no means necessarily better. Further, the answers to functional questions 
cannot be given by a consideration of growtb achievements alone* They 
require a comparative examination of the behavlcral and physiologic outcomes 
which enuse under adequate and Inadequate conditions for growth; only thus 
can we estimate the vslue which attaches to being bigger. 

If growing more fully as an Infant and child means that the Individual 
will be at lerser risk for Illness, at s higher likelihood for better general 
health, for higher levels of intellect and for functioning as a more effective 
social organism and adult reproducer— with fewer abnormalities of fetal 
growth, pregnancy and delivery— then indeed bigger £s better . Consequently, 
we wust turn to a consideration of the relevance of the organism's 
nutritional experiences to functional outcomes. 

Clearly, a consideration of all possible functional sequelae would be 
beyond the scope of this review. Rather then aiming at universality, we 
will center our concerns on behavioral outcomes and the ways In which 
nutritional Inadequacy may either directly or Indirectly effect them. 

FUNCTIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF MALNUTRITI ON 

Concern with the functional consequences of early nutritional inadequacies 
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has not kept pace with the studies of the effects of different conditions 
of stress on physical size and organ growth and differentiation. Despite 
the fact that many of the first scientific and systematic Inquiries Into 
the nutritional needs of people were associated with behavioral aberrations 
(viz. dementia as a prime symptom In pellagra and mental disorder associated 
with thiamine deficiency) It Is only In the last two decades, and particularly 
over the last ten years, that any systematic attention has been given to 
the possibility that malnutrition In the pre-school years may contribute to 
Intellectual backwardness and learning failure. In part, the lack of 
research has derived from the difficulties Involved In assessing the 
Influence of earlier events upon later outcomes. Clearly, the analysis 
of such questions requires longl:udinal and follow-up studies which are 
notoriously difficult to conduct and expensive, both In money and time, 
to sustain. Moreover, adequate follow-up studies of the effects of 
nutrition on later behavioral competence depend upon our ability to 
readily Identify the children at nutritional risk during infancy and to find 
them once again in the school yeare--a difficult task indeed. 

Another factor which has inhibited both inquiry and interpretation of 
the association between manlutrltlcn and mental backwardness has been the 
fact that malnourished children most frequently come from groups in the 
population who are Impoverished, When lowered Intellect is demonstrated 
in children coming from such groups a popular result has beer, simplistic 
Interpretations which neglect the possible influence of antecedent nutritional 
and health factors. Explanation has tended to focus either upon the possibility 
that these are merely the dull children of dull parents or that the general 
poverty of the environment has resulted in experiential deprivations sufficient 
to account for defective Intellectual growth (Birch and Gussow, 1970). 

To disentangle the interaction of nutritional and other environmental circum- 
stances Is a complex task requiring multidisciplinary studies and inter- 
disciplinary collaborating. The fruitful establishment of such disciplinary 
relationships and conjoined consideration of nutrition, health snd social 
experience has begun to take place only very recently and Is a trend which 
needs much greater support end encouragement. 
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Finally, certain circumstances necessary for research on the relation 
of malnutrition to mental development in hitaan populations have only recently 
become available. In particular. If one chooses the follow-up study at 
school age of samples of children who In Infancy experienced significant 
degrees of malnutrition and undernutrltlon as a useful model for examination 
of this Issue, the first requisite Is the presence of a population of 
survivors. Until recently, as Chaapakam, ii*» (1968) have put It, 

".. .survival was the main concern. Awareness and knowledge of the biochemical 
pathology of malnutrition and the availability of more efficient means for 
better diagnosis and treatment have reduced the Immediate mortality among 
malnourished children. In direct proportion to the success In this regard 
is the clear possibility of increasing pools of survivors who may be 
handicapped In a variety of ways and for variable periods yf time’ 7 (p. 844). 
The development of e large pool of survivors as a consequence of Improved 
clinical practices has been accoe^enled by a growing concern with possible 
residual handicap and has resulted In e variety of studies designed to assess 
the degree to which such handicap may be attributable the antecedent mal- 
nutrition. Thus, although concern with the functional consequences of early 
nutritional inadequacies has not kept pace with work on the effects of 
llfferent conditions of nutritional stress on physical slae, organ growth 
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and differentiation, recent years have contributed a body of work, based 
upon a number of different approaches which have shed light on functional 
outcomes. These studies and their results are best viewed in relation to 
the investigative models that have been used, 

A number of luodol systems have been employed to explore the relation- 
ship of malnutrition to behavior. At the human level these have consisted 
of: a) comparative studies of well- ana poorly-grown segments of children 

In populations at risk of malnutrition in infancy; t>) retrospective follow- 
up studies of the antecedent nutritional experiences of we 11- functioning 
and poorly-functioning children in such populations; c) intervention studies 
in which children in the poor risk population were selectively supplemented 
or unsupplemented during infancy and a comparative evaluation of functioning 
in both of these group*;d) follow-up Studies of clinical cases hospitalized 
for severe malnutrition in early childhood; and, e) intergenerational studies 
which seek to relate the degree to which conditions for risk of malnutrition 
in the present generation of children derived from the malnutrition or 
subnutrition experienced by their mothers when these latter were themselves 
children. Studies of human populations have been supplemented by a variety 
of animal models* These animal studies have been: a) direct comparative 
follow-up itivas tigatlons of the effects of nutritional difficulties in early 
life on subsequent behavioral competence; and, b) the study of the cumulative 
effects of malnutrition when successive generations of animals have been 
exposed to conditions of nutritional stress. The available evidence will 
be considered in relation to these investigative models. 



One of the first efforts at systematic study of the relation of mal- 
nutrition to behavior in children of school age was carried out shortly 
after World War I in the Volksschulen of Trier, Germany, by Dr. Smiley 
Blanton (1919) a medical officer in the Department of Sanitation and Public. 
Health, Civil Affairs, in the American Army of Occupation, This inves- 
tigation was carried out because teachers and school officials had complained 
that malnutrition, caused by wsr conditions, had led to great deal of mental 
deterioration which was reflected in poor school work and in a number of 
nervous disorders ia the students. In response to this complaint, it was 
decided to supplement the usual physical examination of children by psychiatric 
study and lr to determine as far as possible, just what the conditions were*., 
(and) to make* a psychiatric and psychological study of several thousand 
children forced to subsist for three years on a rigid and inadequate diet" 

(p. 343)* Tne study sample consisted of f>500 children between the ages of 
f i/e-and-one-half and 14* The Investigator identified all children who 
were retarded in their grades by one year or more, children who were 
abnormally ’'nervous, 11 children who had any organic nervous disease, and 
children suffering from symptoms of psychoses or neuroses. These hard 
data were supplemented by interviews with teachers concerning mental and 
nervous changes which occurred in the children during the war, by direct 
observations of the children in school playgrounds and at home, by interviews 
with parents, and by psychological tests of those children presumed to be 
suffering primarily from malnutrition in order to determine the relation 
of malnutrition to specific changes in mental abilities such as comprehension, 
learning ability, metoory span and quickness of association. The survey 
q * idicated that at least 407. of the children studied suffered both from 
irrent and antecedent malnutrition to auch a degree as to have produced 
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a significant decrease in the energy available for all apsects of 
functioning. In addition, it was estimated that the number of borderline 
defectlveshad increased and thus totalled approximately one percent of the 
school population and that school failure, most particularly in the youngest 
children, had been doubled over the prewar rate. 

In many ways this study was naive; however ,it pointed to a possible 
influence of antecedent exposure to nutritional conditions of risk on 
mental and school functioning. The findings of this studv were 
certainly inconclusive. It was difficult, it not impossible, to define 
whether or not the dysfunctions noted in the children derived from their 
having experienced significant degrees of malnutrition in the course of 
their earlier development or whether their difficulties in school stemmed 
from exposure to four years of war, to family disruption and/or to 
contemporary conditions of food lack which may have produced irritability, 
reduced motivation and distractibility . Since no distinction was made 
between antecendent malnutrition and current hunger the influence of this 
last factor in producing the effects could not be assessed, 

In the inter-war years, little follow-up wor k was done on the relation 
of malnutrition to Dental functioning, although there was a burgeoning 
of interest in tha physical sequelae and consequences for physical health 
associated with antecendent exposure to conditions of nutritional stress, 
However, a resurgence of Interest in the potential relation of malnutrition 
to intellect and school success or failure accompanied the social and political 
events that followed the second World War. The emergence of new and inde- 
pendent nations, the dislocations produced by the war and the reorganization 
of the forms of social systems and patterns of child care on a world scale, 
together with the increased visibility of the distress which accompanied 
the process of growing up as an Infant and child in disadvantaged circum- 
stances, rearoused both a public and an investigative concern with mal- 
nutrition In Infants as a condition of life rather than as an accidental 
or dramatic interruption of an otherwise felicitous course. By then, it 
was clearly recognized that children in large numbers giew up malnourished 
not merely because of famines or of other apocalyptic crises, but because 
the life styles of the communities in which they lived were ones chronically 
capable of producing such effects. 

The firat concern was, of course, the treatment and survival of 
seriously ill malnourished children. However, thia was intimately coupled 
with & concern with the possibility that residual long-term consequences 
on growth and mental development could attach to children who survived 
the disorder. For example, Trovell, Davies and Dean (1954) noted that, 
although it was likely that severe malnutrition had permanent residual 
sequelae for learning, "nothing is known about the completeness of recovery 
from kwashiorkor." 



Cravloto, DeLlcardle and Birch (1966) have reviewed much of the earlier 
evidence and have repeated their own findings on nutrition, growth and 
neurolntegratlve development In Guatemalan Indian children »1 ivlng In a 
rural village. Detailed prior Information on the village indicated a 
significant prevalence level of both serious acute malnutrition and 
prolonged undemutrltlon during infancy and the pre-school years. It was 
rherefore possible in studying children of school age to examine the effects 
i/^f such an earlier exposure by comparing children who had been exposed to 
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nutritional Insult with those who, for any of a number of reasons, had been 
spared this experience* Because children who experience chronic under- 
nutrftion during the pre-school years are significantly shorter than 
children in the same social status, community and ethnic groups who have 
been relatively better fed, antecedent exposure to malnutrition was defined 
retrospectively in the Guatemalan study on the basis of substandard height 
for age. Conversely, relatively well nourished children were defined as 
those who were relatively well-grown* On this basis, two groups of 
children were defined in the age range from six to 11 years. The first, and 
presumably previously underfed group, consisted of children in the lowest 
quartlle of the height distribution for all school children in the village. 

The second, and relatively better fed group, comprised the tallest 257. 
of the children. Tha two groups at each age level were compared with respect 
to neuroin tegrative competence, as reflected in the ability to carry out 
intersensory judgments. This indicator was selected because of the importance 
of intersensory competence as an indicator of neurointegrative integrity 
and because hhe ability to carry out intersensory judgments has been shown 
to follow a clearly defined developmental course in normal children in 
the age range studied (Birch and Lefford, 1963). 

Clearly, in conducting such a study at least three variables had to 
be controlled when height for age was used as an index of exposure to prior 
nutritional inadequacy. The first was that height differences could merely 
be reflecting familial differences in stature; the second, that shortness 
is but another manifestation of general development lag; and finally, that 
the shorter children came from home environments at significantly lower 
cultural levels. These factors were controlled for by: a) examining the 

relation between the height of children and parents; b) comparing tall and 
short children of the same age in populations of children without antecedent 
conditions of nutritional risk; end c) comparing the short and tall groups 
studied with respect to such factors as socioeconomic status, housing, 
and parental edueatlon. 

When these non-nutrltlonal variables were controlled, it was found that 
in the rural Guatemalan children, significant differences in height 
at school age were accompanied by significant differences in intersensory 
integrative ability. The authors indicate that the inadequacy xn inter- 
sensory integrative competence could represent either the effects of earlier 
malnutrition alone or these effects in association with more general sub- 
cultural differences between the groups. Consequently, they proposed two 
sbhemes to express the hypothetical relationships between social conditions, 
malnutrition, poor growth and poor intersensory development. These are 
relfected in Figure 1 below* 
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One major constraint on interpreting the findings of this study lies 
in the inferential nature of the definition of antecedent malnutrition. 

Ylhile it is likely that the shorter children were more exposed to nutritional 
risks in the pre-school years, a definite attribution of earlier malnutrition 
required antero&pectlve data which were not available on the population 
studied* The investigators were veil aware oftthis limitation and are 
currently conducting a longitudinal ecological study of growth and develop- 
ment on a total annual cohort of births in a community at a relatively 
high level of risk of malnutrition in infancy and the pre-school years 
(Cravloto, et.al., 1969). A QiQ Vv 
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Follow-up Studies of Children with Clinically Treated Malnutrition 

Because of the difficulties tn carrying out both anterospectlvely 
oriented longitudinal studies and of defining the fact of antecedent 
underlying malnutrition in populations of children retrospectively studied, 
a number of Investigators have chosen to approach the problem of the 
relation of malnutrition to intellectual growth by studying the Intellectual 
sequelae of severe, acute Infantile malnutrition* Generally, but not 
exclusively, these workers have focused upon the follow-up study of children 
whose malnutrition In Infancy had resulted In either the syndrome of 
nutritional marasmus or of kwashiorkor . Both syndromes involve deficiencies 
tn the incake of both proteins and calories and are considered by many 
as the roost serious nutritional problems in developing countries (Jelliffe, 
1959; Scrimshaw, et al . , 1968). Marasmus, a disorder produced by In- 
sufficient intake of both proteins and calories, tends to be most common 
in children under one year of age. Kwashiorkor, a syndrome associated 
with inadequate protein Intake and often, but not always with reduced 
calorie intake as veil* is accompanied by edema, pigment changes and skin 
lesions* Waterlow, Cravioto and Stephen (1960) noted defects in the ability 
of children who suffered from such disorders in the acquisition of language. 
Cabak and Najdanvic (1965) followed up children who had been admitted for 
marasmus to the Hospital for Sick Children in Sarajevo between 1951 and 1957, 
most of Jhora were less than 12 months of age at the time of hospitalization . 
At school age, these children were found to have lower levels of IQ than 
healthy Serbian children. 

Interpretation in these studies is made difficult by the nature of 
the comparison group. For example, the Yugoslav workers compared the 
performance of their previously malnourished children with those obtained 
for Serbian children In general. They recognized the absence of control 
for socioeconomic and cultural differences between the groups but argue 
that "even if all the undernourished cMldren had come from families of Non- 
qualified' workers their IQ was below the mean value.. .for this group 1 ' 

(p, 533). They also Indclcated that there was a significant correlation 
between the severity of illness as estimated by the child's deficit in 
the expected weight for age on his original Emission and his IQ's at 
school age. 

Champakam, Srikantia and Copalan (1968) sought to take the particular 
social and cultural attributes of malnourished children into account In 
their follow-up study of 19 children who had recovered from kwashiorkor. 

These children represented a set of cases reflective of the several hundred 
cases of kwashiorkor treated over a period of several years by the clinical 
unit of the Nutritional Research Laboratories In Hyderabad. The children 
studied were admitted to hospital for acute severe malnutrition between 
the ages of 18 and 36 months . At the time of follow-up, they were between 
eight and 11 years of age. Each child in the previously treated group 
was matched for age, sex, religion, caste, socioeconomic status, family 
site, birth order and educational background of the parents with three 
children who had never been hospitalised for malnutrition. All control 
children also belonged to the same class in school as tho children who had 
previously had kwashiorkor. Both Intelligence tests sod tests of inter- 
sensory function were studied. These workers found a significant difference 
between groups on intelligence tests which was most marked in the younger 
sge group. They noted, too, that intersensory organization was poorer 1 u 
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the cases than In the controls. Retardation was most apparent in 
perceptual and abstract abilities. 

Despite the elaborate nature of the controls used by Champakam, 
it fll. , (1968) It was possible that fntrafamil ial differences of Important 
kinds could still exist between the groups* Such differences have 
previously been noted by Cravioto, et al., (1967) and by Richardson (1968). 

It therefore appears necessary to compare children who have experienced 
malnutrition In Infancy with members of their own slbshlps who have not 
experienced such Illness* Since malnutrition characteristically does 
not embrace all children In a family, such a study is entirely feasible. 

Two as yet unpublished Inquiries by Birch, Hertzig and Tizard are the 
first to use this model. In the first study (Birch, $£ gl., 1970) 
measured Intelligence at school age was compared in 37 previously malnourished 
Mexican children and their siblings . The roelnourished children had all 
been hospitalized for kwashiorkor between the ages of six and 30 Tnonths, 

The siblings had never experienced a bou*; of severe malnutrition requiring 
hospitalization. Sibling controls were all within three years of age 
of the index cases. Full scale Vechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) IQ of the index cases was 13 points lower than that of the sibling 
controls. Verbal and performance differences were of similar magnitude aid 
in the same direction. All differences were significant at less than 
the 0,01 percent level of confidence. The authors indicate that their 
findings are in agreement with those previously reported by Barrera- 
Moneada (1963), Cabak and Najdanvic (1965) and Ch&mpakam, et al., (1968) 
and argue that the use of sibling controls removes certain difficulties 
in the interpretation of earlier findings. 

In the second study (Hertzig, et al*, 1970) a large sample of male 
Jamaican children (n*74) who had been hospitalized for severe malnutrition 
before they were two years of age, were compared with their brothers 
nearest in age, and with their classmates whose birthdates were closest 
to their own. All children were between six and 11 years of age at 
follow-up. On examination, neurologic status, intersensory competence, 
intellectual level, and a variety 0 f language, perceptual and motor abilities 
were evaluated. Intellectual level was significantly lower in the index 
cases than in either the siblings or the classmate comparison groups. As 
was to be expected, the order of competence placed the classmate comparison 
group at the highest level, the index cases et the lowest, and the sibs 
at an intermediate level. The depressed level of the siblings in relation 
to classmates suggests one disadvantage in sibling studies. Clearly, the 
presence of child hospitalized for severe malnutrition identifies a 
family in which all children are at a high level of risk for significant 
undernutrition on a chronic basia; the index child merely represents 
an Instance of acute exacerbation of this chronic marginal state. Therefore, 
the index cases and sibs are similar* Both share a conmon chronic exposure 
to subnutrition and differ only in that the index cases have additionally 
experienced a super loosed episode of acute nutritional illness. Thus, 
the use of sibling controls, in fact, does not coenpare malnourished with 
non -mainour is bed children. Rather^ it determines whether siblings who 
differ in thsir degrees of exposure to nutritional risk differ in intellectual 
outcomes end supports the view that graded degrees of malnutrition result 
in graded levels of Intellectual sequelae* 

Other follow-up studies of acutely malnourished children s n as those 
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of Cr&vioto and Robles (1965) In Mexico, Follitt and Granoff (1967) 
in Peru, Botha-Antoun, Babayan ancl Itarfouche (1963) in Lebanon, and Chase 
and Martin (1970) in Denver, have all been shorter-term follow-ups 
of younger children. Cravioto and Robles (1965) studied the developmental 
course ol returning competence in children hospitalized for malnutrition 
during the period 0 f their treatment and recovery while in the hospital. 
Their findings indicated that behavioral recovery was less complete in 
the youngest children (hospitalized before six months of age) than in older 
children. They posed the possibility that this earliest period of infancy 
was the one modt critical for insult to developing brain and thus to 
eventual intelltc tual outcome. However, the study of Jamaican children 
(Hertcig, et al, , 1970) did not yield findings which supported this 
possibilty. In the latter study examinations were made of approximately 
equal numbers of children whc had experienced an acute episode of mal- 
nutrition in each of the four semesters of the first two years of life. 
Equivalent depression of IQ was found to characterize each of the groups 
when these were separated by age at hospitalization. 



In the Lebanese and Peruvian as well es the Venezualan (Barrera -Moncada , 
1963) studies noted above depression in intellectual level tended to be 
found in the index cases. In the American study (Chase and Martin, 1970) 
and in a Chilean study (Monckeberg, 1968)the findings have shown depression 
in intellectual function in thepre-school years in children hospitalized 
for malnutrition during the first year of life. The American investigators 
working in Colorado found that 20 children, who had been hospitalized 
for malnutrition before the age of one year, had a mean developmental quotient 
on the Yale Revised Developmental Examination which was 17 points lower 
than that achieved by a matched control group of children who had not been 
malnourished. All of these studies strongly suggest that malnutrition of 
severe degree in early life tends to depress the intellectual functioning 
at later ages. 



In summary, the follow-up studies of children who have been exposed 
to hospitalization for a bout of severe scute malnutrition in Infancy 
indicate sn association of significant degree between such exposure and 
reduced Intellectual level at school age. The studies, involving careful, 
social class controls and slbshlp comparisons, suggest that it is not 
general environmental deprivation but rather factors which are uniquely 
related to the occurrence of severe malnutrition that are contributing 
to a depression in intellectual outcome. However, there is some indication 
that different degrees of recovery may be associated with different post* 
illness conditions. Thus, urban and rural differences in Intellectual out- 
comes are reported in the slbshlp comparison studies of Jamaican children 
referred to earlier (Hertzlg, (i |l, f 1970). 



Such an association provides strongly suggertlvc, but by no means 
definitive evidence, that malnutrition directly affects Intellectual 
competence. As Cravioto, DeLicardie and Birch <1966) have pointed out, at 
least three possibilities must bs considered in the effort to define a 
causal linkers* The simplest hypothesis would be that malnutrition directly 
affects intellect by producing central nervous system daitmge* However, 
malnutrition nay also contribute to intellectual inadequacies as s con- 
sequence of the child's loss in learning time when 111, through the 
Influences of hospitalization, and prolonged reduced responsiveness after 
q recovery. Moreover, it is possible that particular exposures to mal- 
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nutrition at particular ages may Interfere with development at critical 
points In the child’s growth course and so provide either abnormalities 
In the sequential emergence of competence or a redirection of developmental 
course In undesired directions. Although certain of these possibilities 
(such as hospitalization and post-illness opportunities for recovery) 
can be explored in children, others for moral and ethical reasons cannot. 

Thus, It Is lrapermls8 lble to establish appropriate experimental models 
either for Interfering with development at critical periods or for 
Inducing brain damage. The approach to these problems requires either 
detailed analyses of naturally occurring clinical models or the 
development of appropriate animal Investigations. 

Animal Models 

In the main, animal models have been used for examining the effects 
of nutritional Inadequacies upon physical growth achievement. As noted 
previously, we have known since the 1920*8 that extreme experimental 
malnutrition In animals results In reduced size as an sdult, and moreover, 
that If nutritional deprivation Is Introduced at p&vtlcular stages In 
growth and development, brain size Is permanently affected (Jackson and 
Stewart, 1920; Jackson, 1925). These early Investigations were extended 
and supplemented over the next 40 years by the studies of McCa nee, 

Wlddowson, Daviron, Dobblng and Winick to which we have already referred. 

In sum, these Inquiries Indicate that, In contrast to the adult whose 
nervous system is relatively Insulated from the effect* of malnutrition 
and spared from damage, the young organism Is not spared If the malnutrition 
Is experienced Lt times of life which coincide with certain ’'critical 
periods" for brain growth and differentiation. 

Some confusion In tho interpretation of evidence has occurred because 
of the uso of different species, since In different organisms the so* 
called critical periods occur at different points in the uevelopmental 
course. For example, braia growth and differentiation In the pig occurs 
most rapidly In the period prior to birth whereaa In the rat the most 
rapid growth occurs when the animal Is a nursling. In human beings, the 
period for rapid growth Is relatively extended and extends fror.t mid-gestation 
through the first six through nine months of post-natal life* In man, 
the brain Is adding weight at the rate of one to two mg/ minute at birth 
and goes from 25 percent of Its adult weight at birth to 70 percent cf Its 
adult weight at one year of age. After this age, growth continues more slowly 
until final lice Is achieved. Differentiation as well as growth occurs 
rapidly during the critical periods; myclinatlon and cellular differential ion 
tend to parallel changes In slco. 



Since brain growth In different species occurs at different points 
In the life course, It Is apparent that deprl\«tlons experienced at the 
same chronologic ages and life stages will have different effects In 
different species. Thus, deprivation during early post-natal life will 
have little or no effect upon brain else and structure In an organism 
whose brain growth has been largely completed during gestation. Conversely, 
Intrauterlre malnutrition Is likely to i.^ve only trivial effects >n tin 
growth of the brain in species In which the most rapid period of br*in 
development occurs post-natally. lftien these factcrs are taken Into account, 
the data leave no doubt that the coincidence of malnutrition with rapid 
Q i growth results In decreased brain else and In altered brain composition. 
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The animal studies also have 8 hour that the enzymatic circumstances 
necessary for proper brain growth and development are time-limited . Thus, 
adequate nutritional circuits tances introduced after an insult has occurred 
during the period of most rapid growth and development will have no or only 
incomplete rehabilitative consequences. The reason appears to lie in the 
fact that, though such nutritional Improvement may indeed provide the 
metabolites necessary for growth, the physiologic condition of the brain 
is such as to make it unable to properly utilize these resources for 
structural repair. Therefore, while adequate nutritional circumstances 
represent a necessary condition for brain growth, they alone do not provide 
sufficient conditions for it. Such sufficient conditions exist only at 
those times in the life course when adequate nutrition as well as the 
appropriate enzymatic organizations for tissue growth and differentiation 
are simultaneously present and functional. 

The great bulk of relevant animal investigation has concerned itself 
with experimental models that result in the production of severe degrees 
of malnutrition. However, negative consequences for nervous system 
development are not restricted to severe deprivations but accompany modest 
degrees of nutritional inadequacy as well* Thus, Dobbing (19f>4), 

Davison and Dobbing (1966), ar,d Widdowson (1966) have all investigated the 
effects of modest degrees of nutritional deprivation on developing animals. 
Their principal method has involved the rearing of nursling rats in excessively 
large litters. Thus, in a given variety of rat which normally has six to 
eight pups in a litter, they have increased litter size to 12 by adding 
similarly aged foster pups to the natural litter. 

In such litters the food supply is inadequate, but the young animals 
exhibit no clinical signs of serious nutritional deprivation, except 
small size, However, even in these modestly nutritionally deprived organisms 
brain size, composition and the number of brain cells are reduced. 

Consequently, at a structural level the animal studies have shown clearly 
that malnutrition both of moderate and severe degree produces permanent 
central nervous system changes when the nutritional insult is experienced 
at relevant points In development. These studies on controlled animal 
populations, therefore, confirm the findings on brain growth and cell 
number reported in studies of nutritionally disadvantaged human infants. 

But does decrease in brain size and cell n umb er necessarily produce 
reduced levels of adaptive capacity? As I have pointed out elsewhere 
(Birch and befford, 1963; Cravioto, Birch, et,.al. , 1969) changes in brain 
structure and, indeed, even traumatic damage to the brain, need not be 
accompanied by functional consequences for behavior. Therefore, one cannot 
directly infer that negative consequences for intelligence or behavior have 
occurred from the anatomic and biochemical evidence clone. It is necessary 
to study the behavioral effects of malnutrition in and of themselves before 
such a conclusion can be firmly drawn. The recognition of this requirement 
has led to a series of behavioral studies in animals designed to determine 
whether or not the degrees of malnutrition which produce anatomic alterations 
have behavioral consequences, 

Ae Long ago as 1942* Bicss and Block (1942) reported that rats raised 
on diets which were inadequate in certain essential amino acids exhibited 
inferior learning capacity later in life. More recent studies such as 
thjse of Bevan and Freeman (1952), Cowley and Griesel (1959, 1963a) and 
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Rsjalakshml, et al., (1965) have Indicated that rata reared on procelti 
diets exhibit deficlences In learning. 

In moat of these studies, however, It Is difficult to determine 
clearly whether the behavior outcomes reported really derived from a 
primary learning deficiency induced by malnutrition. Unfortunately, 
moat of the training methods used food as a reward. Since it la well 
known that food lack in early life affects eating rate and food 
motivation generally (handler, 1958; Elliott and King, 1960; Barnes, 
fct a 1.» 1968; Levitsky an< * Barnes, 1969) it is possible that motivational 
differences rather than disturbances on learning per se may have influenced 
outcome. 

When an effort has been made to eliminate food motivation and 
avoidance training used ( Bernhardt, 1936; Guthrie, 1968) so that 
escape from aversive stimuli is made the motivating factor in the 
learning task, new problems for interpretation have arisen. There is 
good reason to believe that previously malnourished animals differ 
significantly from well nourished ones in their sensitivity to such negative 
stimuli as cold water and shock and a recent report by Levitsky and 
Barnefr (1970) provides evidence in support of this view. 

The difficulties in interpreting the relation of antecendent 
malnutrition Co learning are even greater than the above method o logic 
considerations suggest. They may be exemplified by considering one of 
the most popular methods for inducing malnutrition-- the technique of 
increased litter 6ize used by Widdowson and her colleagues. It is 
certainly true that rats raised in large litters are less well nourished 
than those raised in smaller ones. However, rats raised in large litters 
are also subjected to increased conditions of crowding which in itself 
may influence subsequent: behavior. Moreover, Seitz (1954, 1958, 1959) 
has shown that maternal behavior in large litters is at least 25 percent 
less manifest that that which occurs in small litters. This in itself 
can affect later behavior. If one pursues the suggestion (Birch, 1966) 
that litter size can be maintained constant and nutrition varied by the 
technique of partial mastectomy, the problem of crowding eliminated 

although the effects of differential maternal stimulation may remain 
However, detailed observation of maternl behavior during the nursing period 
can potentially permit the selection of pairs of litters in which maternal 
behavior is equivalent in mas tec o tom i zed and normal dams. 

Ona must therefore recognize that although the animal evidence 
currently suggests that early malnutrition may influence later learning 
and behavior, it is by no means conclusive. Moreover, when learning 
has been deleter lously affected the mechanism through which this effect 
has been mediated is by no means clear. Resolution of the issue requires 
a systematic scries of experiments in which behavioral effects are more 
clearly defined and in which the use of proper experimental designs 
nccc; 'panted by appropriate controls, permits the nature of the mechanisms 
affected to be better delineated. 

INDIRECT EFFECTS OF MALNUTRITION OH DEVELOPMENT 



Thun far we have concerned ourselves with the consequences of nutritional 
Q juacles when such insults have been directly experienced by the growing 
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Individual. Clearly, this state of affairs represents only one of the ways 
In which antecedent nutrition may be experienced. The health and Integrity 
of the Individual In any generation depends not only upon what he himself 
experiences but also on the history of experience recorded In his progenitors. 
This Is In no sense a Lamar k lan concept, but rather a consideration of 
the continuities of physiologic events across generations. In the most 
obvious sense, women who have been subjected to conditions of nutritional 
Inadequacy when they themselves were children may suffer more frequently 
stunting and anatomic disarrangements. In addition to these health 
factors, they may develop attitudes and habits toward food and feeding which 
also can affect their own offspring. 

Bernard (1952) has clearly demonstrated the association between a 
woman's nutritional history and her pelvic tjpe. He compared one group of 
stunted women with well -grown women In Aberdeen, Scotland, and found that 
34 percent of the shorter women had abnormal pelvic shapes conducive 
to disordered pregnancy and delivery as compared with seven percent of 
the women In the well-groiai group. Earlier, Greullch, Thoms and Twaddle 
(1939) had reported that the rounded or long oval pelvic which appears to 
be functionally superior for childbearing was more coninon in economically 
advantaged, we 11- grown women than in economically less privileged clinic 
patients. They further noted, as did Bernard, that these pelvic abnormalities 
were strongly associated with shortness. 

Sir Dugald Baird and his colleagues in Aberdeen, Scotland, have 
conducted a continuing series of studies from 1947 onward on the total 
population of births In this city of 200, OCX) In an effort to define the 
patterns of biologic and social Interactions which contribute to a woman's 
growth attainments and to her functional competence in childbearing. More 
than 20 years ago Baird (1947) noted that short stature, which was five 
times as common among lower class women than In upper class women, was 
associated with reproductive complications. He pointed out (1949) on the 
basis of analyzing the reproductive performances of more than 13,000 
first deliveries, that fetal mortality rates were more than twice as high 
in women who were under five feat ona Inch in height than In women whoae 
height was five feet four inches or more. Baird and Illsley (1953) 
demonstrated that premature births were almost twice as conmon In the shorter 
than In the taller group. Thomson (1959) extended these observations by 
analyzing tha relation between maternal phyolque and reproductive complications 
for the more than 26,000 births which had occurreo In Aberdeen over a ten year 
period and fouikd that abort atature in the mother was alrongly associated 
with high rates of prematurity, delivery complication* and perinatal de.tjia 
at each parity and age level. He concluded that "...it is evident that 
whatever the nature of the delivery the fetus of a abort woman has less 
vitality and Is less likely to be well- grown and to survive than that 
of a tall woman.' 1 

It was of course possible that these findings simply reflected 
differences in social class composition of short and tall women and were 
baaed upon difference* In "genetic pool" rather than In stunting as such. 

To test this hypothesis tha Aberdeen workers (Baird, 1964) re-examined 
their data for perinatal mortality and prematurity rates by height within 
each of tha aoclal classes for all Aberdeen birth* occurring in the ten 
year period from 1948 to 1957. They found that shortness in every aoclal 
class was associated with an elevated rata of both prematurity and perinatal 
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deaths. Concerned that the findings in Aberdeen might not be representative, 
they also analysed the data from the all- Britain perinatal mortality survey 
of 1958 a.-.J confirmed their findings. Moreover, Thomson and Blllewlcz 
(1963) in Hong Kong and Baird (1964) have substantiated the Aberdeen 
findings for Chineee and West African women, respectively. Other findings 
of a similar nature have been summarised by Illsley (1967). 



In the United States, Donnelly , et el. , (1964) have studied North 
Carolina University Hospital births and also found a differential distri- 
bution of height by social class and association between prematurity and 
maternal & re In every class. Their data suggested. In addition, that 
this Influence was strongest In the non-white segments of the population. 
Yeruahalmy (1967) has also confirmed the association In a large scale 
prospective study. 

The available date therefore suggest that women who are not well-grown 
have characterietice which negatively affect them As childbearers. In 
particular, short stature ie associated with pregnancy and delivery 
complications and with prematurity. Since growth achievement within 
ethnic groups is a function of health history and in particular nutrition, 
It is clear that the mother’s antecedent nutritional history as a child 
can and does oignificantly influence the Intrauterine growth, development 
and vitality of her child. Moreover, an Inadequate nutritional background 
In the mother places this child at elevated risk for damage at delivery. 



It is Instructive to consider the consequences for mental development 
and learning failure that attach to the most frequently occurring con- 
sequence of poor maternal growth— prematurity . Concern with the con- 
sequences of this condition Is hardly new; Shakespeare cited It as one 
element In the pecuiarltles of Richard III and Little (1862) linked 
It with the disorder we now call cerebral palsy. Benton (1940) reviewed 
the literature up to 1940, and found that although wst students of the 
problem maintained that prematurity was a risk to later mental development, 
others could find no negative consequence relaced to it. At that time, no 
resolution of the dissgreement could be made because most of the early studies 
had been carried out with serious deficiencies in design and in techniques 
of behavioral evaluation. Groups who were of low birth weight or early In 
gestational aga were often compared with full term infants wno differed 
from them in sociex circumstances as well as in perinatal status. Estimates 
of Intellectual level were mede with poor instruments and often dependent 
on "clinical impression" or cestl*aony from parents or teachers. 



Serious and detailed consideration of the consequences of low birth 
weight for later behavioral consequences can properly be attributed to 
the efforts Initiated by Paawaanick, Knoblock and their colleagues shortly 
after World War II. Tnese workers were guided by a con c pt which they 
referred to as a "continuum of reproductive casualty," They argued that 
there was a set of pregnancy and delivery complications which resulted In 
death by damaging the brain and hypothesised that in Infants who survived 
exposure to these risks "there must remain a fraction so Injured who do not 
die, but depending on the degree and location of trauma, go on to develop 
a series of disorders extending from cerebral pelay, epilepsy and mental 
deficiency, through all types of behaviors! and learning disabilities, 
resulting from lesser degrees of damage sufficient to disorganise 
>ehavloral development anJ lower threholds to stress (Pasamenick and 
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Knobloch, I960), In a series of retrospective studies these workers 
Identified prematurity and low birth weight as being among the conditions 
most frequently associated with defective behavioral outcomes, Knoblock 
In association with Rider, Pasamanick, and Harper , (1956) undertook 

a prospective study of a balanced sanple of 500 premature Infants born 
In Baltimore In 1952 and compared them with full-term control Infants 
born in the same hospitals who were matched with the prematures for race, 
maternal age, parity, season of birth and socioeconomic status* Four 
hundred pairs of cases and controls were still available for study when Che 
children were between six and seven years of age, and examination of this 
sarqple Indicated that the prematures and full term children continued to 
be matched for maternal and social attributes (Wiener, et al. , 1965). 

Findings at various ages persistently showed the prematures to be less 
intellectually competent than the controls* At ages three to five, the 
prematures were relatively retarded Intellectually and physically and had 
a higher frequency of definable neurologic abnormalities (Harper, al*, 

1959; Knoblock, et al., 1959). At ages six through seven, IQ scores on 
the Stanford-Blnet test were obtained as were WISC Ik* 3 at ages eight to 
nine, At both age levels, lower birth weights were associated with lower 
IQ's (Wiener, et al., 1965; 1968)* 

Although certain British studies, such as those of McDonald (1964) 
and Douglas (1956; 1960) appear to be somewhat discrepant with these 
findings, reanalysis of their findings (Birch and Gussow, 1970) Indicates 
a similar trend. More dramatic differences between prematures and full- 
term Infante have been reported by Drllllen (1964, 1965) but Interpretation 
of her data is made difficult by complexities In the selection of the sample 
studied , 

A number of analyses suggest that the effects of prematurity are not the 
same In different social classes and that children from the lowest social 
classes appear to have subsequent IQ and school performances more significantly 
depressed by low birth v-eignt than Is the case for i n ^ ant ® in superior 
social circumstances. This has been reported for Aberdeen births (Jllelcy, 
1966; Richardson, 1968) and for Hawaiian children In the Kauai pregnancy 
study of Werner (1967), There appears to be an Interaction between birth 
weight and family social condition In affecting Intellectual outcome, but 
the precise mechanisms involved in this Interaction are as yet unclear. 

If the risk of deficient intellectual outcome in prematurity Is greatest 
for those children who are also otherwise socially disadvantaged, our concern 
In the United States with the phenomenon of prematurity must be Increased, 

In 1962, more than 19 percent of non-white babies born In New York City 
had a gestational age of less than 36 weeks as compared with 9.5 percent 

of white babies; In Baltimore this comparison was 25.3 percent In non-white 
Infants at compared with 10.3 percent In whites (National Center for 
Health Statistics. •. 1964) • In 1967, nationally, 13*6 percent of non-white 
infants weighed less than 2,500 grams as compared with 7.1 percent of 

white Infants. (National Center for Health Statistics 1967) , Other 
relevant and more detailed analyses of the social distribution of low birth 
weight and gestational age on both national and regional bases together 
with an analysis of their secular trends provides additional support for 
these relationships (Birch and Gussow, 1970), Thus, prematurity Is most 
frequent In the very groups In which its depressing affects on Intelligence 
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On the basis of the evidence so far set forth it may be argued i#ith 
considerable Justification, that one can reasonably construct a chain of 
consequences starting from the malnutrition of the mother when she was 
a child, to her stunting to her reduced efficiency as a reproducer, to 
interuterlne and perinatal risk to the child, and to hia subsequent reduction 
in functional adaptive capacity. Animal models have been constructed to 
test the hypotheses implied in this chain of associations, most particularly 
by Chow and his colleagues (Hsueh, et aJL , 1967; Chow, e£ al» » 1968) as 
well as by Cowley and Griesel (1963; 1966). The findings from these studies 
indicate that second and later generation animals who derive from mothers 
who were nutritionally dlcadvantaged when young, are themselves less well 
grown and behaviorally less competent than animals of the same strain deriving 
from natural mothers. Moreover, the condition of the offspring is worsened 
if nutritional insult in its own life is superimposed on early maternal 
malnutrition. 

A variety of factors would lead us to focus upon the last months of 
intrauterine life as one of the “critical 11 periods for the growth and 
development of the central nervous system in humans. Both Brain and 
body growth, together with differentiation, are occurring at a particularly 
rapid rate at this time. It has been argued, therefore, that whereas 
marginal maternal nutritional resources may be sufficiently adequate 
to sustain life and growth during the earlier periods of pregnancy, the 
needs of the rapidly growing infant in the last trimester of Intrauterine 
existence may outstrip maternal supplies. The work of Gruenwald, al al* » 
(1963) among others, suggests that maternal conditions during this period 
of the infant's development are probably the ones which contribute most 
influentially to low birth weight and prematurity, Such concerns lave led 
to inquiries into the relation of the mother's nutritional status in 
pregnancy to the growth and development of her child. i n considering 
this question, it is \all to recognise that we do not yet have a definitive 
answer to the question of the degree to which maternal nutrition during 
pregnancy contributes to pregnancy outcome. Clearly, whether or not 
nutritional lacks experienced by the mother during pregnancy will affect 
fetal growth Is dependent upon the size and physical resources o t le 
mother herself. Well-grown women are most likely to have tissue reserves 
which can be diverted to meet the nutritional needs of the fetus, ertren 
when pregnancy is accompanied by significant degrees of contemporary under- 
nutrition. Conversely, under the same circumstance, poorly grown women 
with minimal tissue reserves could not be expected to be able to provide 
adequately for the growing infant. 

Most studies of the problem have failed to make this physiologic 
distinction and have provided us with little information on the mother's 
characteristics against which to assess the importance of her nutrition 
during pregnancy for fetal growth. Al«>.t all of the Afrjc.n studt.J are in 
fact'dif ficult to interpret for these reasons (Burke, et al., 1943a, 19 J-, 
1943c; Darby, et al., 1953a, 1953b; Tompkins, 1941, 1948; Tompkins, et al., 
1955; Tompkins end Wiehl, 1951, 1955). These studies respectively carried 
out In Boston, Haahvllle, and Philadelphia, In which mothers have received 
dietary supplements during pregnancy, .tavc provided conflicting end basically 
unlnterpretable findings on the relationship between the ©other's food 
intake during pregnancy and the growth of her child in utero. 

Studies in other countriea> however, provide somewhat clearer evidence. 
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Antonov’s study (1947) of children born during the btegc of Leningrad 
strongly suggests that significant degrees of maternal undernutrition 
Juring pregnancy affect both the survival and size of the infant at birth* 
3mith r a report (1947) on birth weight in /Hitch children born as the result 
of pregnancies carried out during the L'azl punitive blockade of a larger 
district in Holland indicate a reduction in the birth weight of infants 
carried during this period. In the opposite direction, Toverud (1950) 
set up a health station in Norway during World War II with the primary 
object of providing pregnant women with nutrients which were scarce under the 
conditions of severe food shortages and restrictions that characterized 
the occupation. Women attending the clinic had half the prematurity rate 
of unsupervised mothers as well as a still birth rate half that of women 
in the surrounding regions. Venkatachalan (1962) provided South Indian 
uomeuwith nutritional supplementation as veil as with rest in the hospital 
for a period of four ueek6 before delivery. Prior to supplementation, these 
women had subsisted on diets of 1400 calories containing, on the average, 

38 grams of protein per day. Under ordinary prevailing conditions, 29 
percent of birth weights were under 2500 grans * In the nutritionally 
supplemented women, there was a significant general Increase in mean birth 
weight and reduction in the prevalence of prematurity. These studies 
suggest the possibility that nutrition during pregnancy Is a significant 
factor affecting intrauterine growth in women who are disadvantaged. The 
issue, though net entirely resolved, is important enough to suggest the 
desirability of planned nutritional supplementation for high risk mothers 
in advance of the full scientific resolution of the issue. In the best 
tradition of medicine such supplementation is justifiable in that It is 
unlikely to do harm, and may even do good. 



Children who have been exposed to significant degrees of malnutrition 
early in life are unlikely to live in families and environments which 
provide excellent nutritional opportunities later in the course of their 
development. Numerous surveys (Arnell,et al., 1945; Ferguson and 
Keaton, 1950aj 1952b; Ferguson and Hinson, 1953; Delgado, e£ aK , 1961; 
Comely, et_al,, 1963; Hayer, 1965; Jerome, 1968) carried out in earlier 
periods, as well as recent testimony before the Senate Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs (1968-70) have all indicated that food habits and usages, 
in general, are poor in those social groupings which are roost likely to have 
children at nutritional risk early in life. It is not surprising therefore 
that studies, such as that of Myers, et al • , (1968) have indicated that, at 
school age, children In depressed urban districts exhibit both specific 
and general dietary deficiencies. When meals were rated over a four day 
period as being either satisfactory or unsatisfactory, these workers found 
that 55 percent of children in the 4th, 5th and 6th grades in the koxbury 
section of Bos ton- -two -thirds of whom were non-whits --received unsatlsfsctory 
ratings for breakfast. Sixty percent had similar scores for lunch and 42 
percent received less thsn four satisfactory evening meal ratings in the four 
days. In the period surveyed, more than half the children had had less 
than two glasses of milk a day and more than one-third had had no citrus 
fruit. More than a third of both the Negro and white children had in- 
sufficient intakes of protein foods. 



The findings in Boston are not atypical and were repeated in school 
children (Dibble, et a)_. , 19G5; Hampton, et al,, 1967; Chrlstakls, et al., 
1968; Hue ne- Harms, %1«, 1968) in New York. Surveys in the south have 

provided similar findings. The combination of defective family food habits 
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and low Income appears to exert a disastrous effect on child feeding. It 
Is not surprising therefore that surveys of Head Start children have 
repeatedly suggested the presence of sueh signs of Inadequate nutrition 
as Iron deficiency anemia (Hermann, 1966; Filer, 1969; Gutellub, 1969), 

Inadequate food Intakes In children of school age complicate the task 
of evaluating the later effects of earlier malnutrition, wnen children 
are hungry or 111-fed, Irritability, dlstractibllity and inattentiveness as 
well as easy fatigability may nil Interfere with current levels of 
functioning. Such children are less likely to profit from the experiences 
to which they are exposed, and any residual defects from earlier nutritional 
Insults may be exaggerated and aggravated by current inadequacies in 
nutrition. 

A further Indirect way in which malnutrition ma Y affect mental 
development is by the Interaction between malnutrition and infectious 
diseases. The data or« the relation of malnutrition to infection have 
been reviewed elsewhere (Birch and Cravioto, 1968) and need only be 
aunsnarily restated here. Scrimshaw, Taylor and Gordon (1968) have spoken 
of a synergistic relation between malnutrition and infection. Malnutrition 
Increases the susceptibility to infection, reduces or inhibits immunity 
reactions and other mechanisms of defense, and results in Illness which 
is more frequent, more severe, and more generalised in its effects. 

Infection, in turn, modifies appetite and also Increases the child f s 
metabolic requirements and thus contributes to making poor diets even 
more Inadequate. The easy generalisation of the effect of infection in 
malnourished children places the central nervous system at Increased risk 
and consequently may contribute to lo’?er levels of Intellectual competence 
in affected children. Moreover, the presence of Illness, when protracted 
or frequent, may significantly interfere with opportunities for gaining 
experience both by restricting environmental contacts and by reducing 
respons lveness. 

Taken as a whole, the indirect paths through which nutritional inadequacy 
may affect the child 1 * growth and development are diverse and uoiqultou3 
No serious consideration of the relation of malnutrition to development 
can affort to underestimate their potential influence. 

IMPLICATIONS 



The data we have considered make it necessary to conclude that 
nutritional inadequacies are associated, in both direct and indirect ways 
with jdeficiencies in physical and mental development. The evidence 
indicating that the nutritional insulta experienced by children both in 
utero and in post-natal life Influence physical growth and functional 
competence at later ages if of critical iroportance# The degree to which 
direct negative consequences for normal nervous system growth and 
differentiation attach to malnutrition la dependent both upon the degree of 
severity of the malnutrition and upci the time of life ,at dileh ** 
experienced. The child who as a fetua or Infant la exposed to significant 
degrees of malnutrition la placed at increased risk for abnormal physical 
and mental growth. The data we have reviewed ai* 0 suggest that the long-term 
conaequencea of these early tnaulta are greatest when, after their occurrence, 
the chronic circumstance* in which the child grow* and develop* are ones 
in which both social and nutritional circumstances are substandard. Negative 
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consequences appear to be reduced when these later opportunities are better* 

The data further suggest that a useful distinction can be made between 
conditions of hunger and debility at school age and antecedent or more 
chronic conditions of malnutrition experienced by the child over his life 
span* Both may affect functioning but probably do so through different 
mechanisms. Poor feeding when the child Is at school age can result In 
Increased Irritability* unresponsiveness and easy fatigability and in this 
way contribute directly to dysfunction as well as exacerbate learning 
difficulties which may already have been produced as a consequence of 
antecedent undernutrltlon* 

We have been at pains throughout this review to point to the limitations 
of our Information and to the wide array of scientific questions which 
remain to be resolved. However, it would be disastrous if the recognition 
of the limitations in our scientific understanding were to be used as either 
a counsel for delay or for "do-nothingism. 11 It Is obvious that science 
Is a continually developing fabric of information and theory and that bot** 
our knowledge and concepts are always limited by the reality of time. 

The function of science as a guide to social progress is, at sny point 
In time, to define what the greatest likelihoods are both with respect to 
the needs of people and with respect to the procedures and policies which 

are likely to satisfy them. Though many questions still must be answered on 
the relation of malnutrition to mental development, our already available 
body of knowledge makes it abundantly clear that the association between 
this condition of environmental lack and physical as well as functional 

development is very strong. In view of this, we hgve little choice 
but to advocate improved nutrition as one essential for the growth and 
development of healthy and intelligent children. 

It appears, if this point of view is to be taken seriously, that the 
adequate feeding of children must become an essential aspect of dally 
care. Such feeding should be aimed at but not limited to the identification 
of nutritional inadequacies an< j the provision of appropriate foodstuffs 
for children in care. If it is to have long^terrj Impact, the intervention 
oust also have as one of its major components a program of instruction in 
attitudes and ideas toward proper eating in order to establish a basis for 
the continued availability *.nd responsiveness to food of the growing 
developing child. Clearly, the child ia not an independent agent and a 
considerable portion of his life, even if he is in care for a certain period 
of each day, takes place in his home and in his family. It is obvious 
that gains both with respect to food intake and with attitudes and preferences 
toward food made while tne child is in Day Care or some similar care arrange- 
ment may be undone if the home an l tbe care center function at cross purposes 
with one another* Consequently, an essential part of any program of child 
care must be the establishment of the cooperation and positive participation 
of the parent in the achievement of the goals and objectives which the 
program sets for itself* This means that a program of parent education, 
and in this instance parent education with respect to nutrition and the 
physical needs for children, is an essential component for continuity * n carc * 
The enlistment of cooperation end the education 0 f the parent can have 
affects which ere beneficial not only to the child who la in the care, 
but to all children in the families, bom and as yet unborn. Hopefully, 
such « program can acquaint the mother not only with the needs of the child 
after his birth but with his needs when he is still resident in the womb. 
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It is to be hoped that, particularly in the most seriously disadvantaged 
groups, the effects of such a program will be the diminution of inter uterine 
insult and the production of healthier and better functioning iufancs. 

It would be tragic if nutritional education were to take place under 
circumstances in which the family's resources make a mockery of the 
recommendations which the professionals advance* It is one thing to teach 
a mother that high protein foods, fresh fruits and vegetables both taste 
good and are good for her and her child* It is another for her to seek to 
purchase these on a restricted budget* Consequently, nutritional educational 
activities In Any program, must be pursued in close collaboration with 
agencies concerned with broader aspects of the social and economic welfare 
of children and their families* Only such interdepartmental cooperation can 
embed an educational program in a foundation of reality. Any failure to 
do so makes it a burlesque* 
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CHAPTER 13 

SOCIAL WORK AMD SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES 
Bnolla B, Archlnard, June Sale, Harry Vasserman, Laura L* McCall 



Social Work and Day Cara 

The decade 1960-70 has seen a reversal of attitude In the profession 
of social work toward supplementary care for young children outside of 
their own homes. Through the years social work as a professional endeavor 
has been Involved with public Day Care programs for young chlldren v albeit 
on a somewhat ambivalent basis# Thus. Jana Addame pioneered In Dav Care 
at Hull House before the turn of the century, providing families in the 
nelgliborhoed of her famous settlement house both a creche for the care of 
infants and young children of working mothers and a Kindergarten for pre- 
schoolers# In line with the thinking of her day, however, Miss Addas* 
viewed these programs as make-shift substitutes for e proper comunity- 
wide concern for the protection of children end e developed public program 
of pre-school education. She was delighted, in time, to transfer both 
the creche and the Kindergarten to whet She considered their more appro- 
priate sponsors. The creche became the creature of the United Charities 
of Chicago stvd the Kindergarten was absorbed by the Board of Education 
(Young, 1967). 

Kona of the knowledge that poured Into the profession over the next 
fifty years c ha llsnged the rightness of those dispositions. Nursery 
schools and Kindergartens, Insofar as thsy wars considered enriching 
childhood experiences, have been supported by the profession of social 
work as balonglng In tha domain of education. Day Cara for the children 
of working mothers, In contrast, has baen viewed by social workers as a 
custodial service necessitated by the minimal functioning of marginal 
families end properly accompanied with a program of family counsallng. 
Until recently, part of tha profesilon's philosophy of childhood develop- 
ment rested on the assumption that saparatlon of tha young child from 
his mother waa potentially harmful* Placement of a child In all Day Cara 
waa indicative of some emergency In family life or e breakdown In some 
aspect of family functioning (Ruderman, 1966). 

Two major developments have challenged the fitness of this social 
work assumption In recent years. The first is tha changing functioning 
of womenwlth regard to work. Whereas In 1920 tha typical working woman 
was single, about 28 years old and of tha working class, her 1970 counter- 
part waa married, a member of any class, and worked to contribute to the 
well being of her family* la early 1970, over 18 million married women 
were working or looking for work; this group represented about 60 percent 
of the female labor force* Among families with pre-school aged children, 
44 percent of Negro wives and 27 percent of white wives were working. It 
appears from tha direction of these figures then, that norma are changing 

regard to tha roles of wife and mother In modem American society 
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The second development challenging the traditional soolsl work view 
towards Day Care has been the Influx of knowledge from basic research, 
both in the area of child development and in the exploration of maternal 
deprivation. ResearcL in child development suggests that there are 
benefits to a child who is stimulated regularly outside of his home by 
a persons or persons other than his mother, particularly a child born into 
a disadvantaged home (Miller, 1967). Research in the area of maternal 
deprivation, so long dominated by the work of figures such as Bowlby 
(1952) and Bplts (1965) has been expanded by the work of Hunt (1961), 
Bettlehelm (1969), and others. The latter researchers have pointed out 
that the personality damage noted in young institutionalised children 
nsy have been due as much to lack of perceptual stimulation in the 
alternative environment as to separation from the mother. 

Factdrs other than the changing role of wom en and the Influx of new 
knowledge also seen to challenge social work's commitment to the exclusive 
home care of young chlldeen. Social work is a participant in a contemporary 
scene in which Day Care has emerged to capture a siseable portion of the 
public imagination as the potential redvesser of a host of ancient wrongs. 
Persons Interested in preparatory or supplementary education to d load van tsged 
children see Day Care as potentially regenerative of the school perforavice 
of thousands of youngsters who face a future of margins* performance in 
elementary school and early drop-out from tha educational system ('Children 
Under Three. 1969). Civil rights activists srs committed to Day Care 
by virtue of Megro children being asroig the moat numerous of the disadvant- 
aged ( Report of the National Advisory Coemission on Civil Disorders . 1966). 
Developers of new careers for the poor ere interested in Day Care as e 
potential source of placements for their trainees (Pearl and Riessman, 1965). 
Cosammlty activists vi'w sll community programs ss natural focal points for 
maximum feasible participation of the people in the neighborhood in guiding 
their own destinies (Poston, 1959). Woman's liberation workers see Day 
Caro as a means of diminishing tha social enslavement of women (Bird, 1968). 

In addition to being e central platform in e host of programs of 
sweeping social reform. Day Care continues to be e service valued in the 
relief of spedlflc social problems. Adequate Day Care is still viewed as 
e protection to children whose mothers work (Wlllner, 1965). Day Cars 
has been useful as a vehicle for delivering servlees to to-celled M dls- 
orgeAised failles, 11 families believed influential in prolonging a culture 
of poverty generational ly (Pavenstedt, 1967). There is also the belief 

/ that Day Care is crucial in services to those children who are emotionally 
disturbed (Augenbraum, e£. . gl. , 1963), physically handicapped (Gay, 1965), 
and retarded (Adams and Colvin, 1969). Day Cars is even e strident demand 
on the radical political right and is central to lta program of constant 
pressure on welfare mothers to work (Vlckenden, 1969). 

In this upsurge of contemporary interest in Day Cars progress, then, 
the soul searching of social «ork over its failure to be "instrumental” 
rather than "residual" (Pehn, 1959) in Day Care, aa in other social areas , 
seems somewhat over -scrupulous , It may well be true that the profession 
has been influential in narrowing the field of child welfare into one of 
~ k4 ld placement, as some authorities believe (Meier, 1964). In similar 
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fuhlon, social work concern over the potentially pathological lap act of 
perent-chlld seperetlou ray wall have oontrlbuted to a public association 
of programs of pert -time cars of children with child neglect* with poverty* 
aed with immorality (Rudermen, 1968)* On the other hand* If this country's 
public progress of supplementary Care for children In this century have 
been %ound In shallows," such a condition Is probably less a result of 
actltlty or inactivity on the part of the profession of social work than of 
the state of the "tide In the affairs of sen*" 

Larne Sts tea Planning 

It needs to bo reaasbered that social work has had sore and longer 
experience with the buses, organisational and Institutional complexities 
of Day Care than any other profession. Social work brings to the contem- 
porary scene a rich experience in program devel o pment. Out of that 
experience, social work has learned caution about too easy an assumption 
of social consensus. The idea of Day Care as a social utility nay appear 
to have wide support* Transforming the Idea into services and embedding 
the services within a social Institution may be expected to disturb this 
surface unity. Fbr example, If Day Care Is regarded as an important 
developmental opportunity for every child, then programs for young children 
are logically seen as a universal extension of the concept of public 
education ("Helmsmen Commission Rejects Day Care,' 1 1969)* Educators, however, 
are still preoccupied with expanding their Kindergarten programs. They 
report a number of stumbling blocks to the extension of public educational 
programs to the even younger child. Among these mey be noted the problem 
of the transportation of tha child to and from th3 educational center; 
the shortages of resources In both spacs and personnel that alraady plague 
the educational eyetam; the intensification of these shortages implicit 
in a daslrad low chlld-teaehar ratio for young children; tha insufficiency 
of any short-day educational effort to tha protection needs of the children 
of working mothers; the health problems Introduced by groupings of young 
children; amd many similar considerations (Mayer, 1965). 

Snail gyst— tljBBiM 

Recognising the Inflexibility, of larg. institutional r 7 Steea, social' 
workers here Joined other profession. in advocating a neighborhood delivery 
systea for Dny Caro, as for othor eervlcee (Meyer, 1967). Thl. eye tea for 
developing Day Car. has had aaeh success, notably with Head Start. However , 
som dysfunctional aep*ete of thl. delivery syatea need to be con.ld.rad. 

On. problea la that program centered service tend, to reach a predisposed 
minority of clients. Ihni, Can. (1964) believes th* aattlMsnt house 
served prlaarlly the tender ary, upwardly noblla resident of the stun 
neighborhood, rether than tha permanent one, so that the most help wea given 
to the persons who needed It least. Another problea In a neighborhood 
delivery ayatea la that neighborhood organisation necessarily precedes 
service delivery. For Instance, Kallher (1969) reporta that aoat of the 
Initial aonay and affort allocated for tha devel o pm en t of Farent and Child 
Contara under tha Office of Economic Opportunity (010) waa expanded in 
developing adult ralatlonehlpa, rather than la concern for children. Still 
*~>ther problea In neighborhood delivery system# concerns the upwardly 
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mobile drive of the Indlgeootse population. Many each worker* find It sore 
rewarding to conform to middle cleee expectation* than to continue to re- 
present the Interest* of their neighbors (Kueaman^ 1970) • there Is a drive 
to Import Into a slum nelghorhood an Intact middle class nursery school — 
a 9:00 to 12:00 enrichment program, complete with milk ami cookies — 
Irrespective of the particular needs of the families In the area, finally, 
at least one authority has challenged the major claimed benefit of 'Wxlmum 
feasible participation 11 by pointing out that consumer expectations raised 
In such activity can rarely be matched by program benefits (Moynihan, 

1969) . 

Licensing 

In addition to large and small program sophistication, social workers 
bring to the contemporary Day Care movement a long experience with the 
licensing of proprietary Dav Care since this function has been largely 
allocated to otata Welfare Departments. Some social workers believe that 
social work has failed to exploit hhe preventive features of licensing 
In assuring adequate care to children (Class, 1967). Others In the pro- 
fession believe that licensing Is an act of authorisation and not a 
service and that the licensee le entitled to Inspect hie public record 
end to appeal verdicts according to established criteria. In any event. 

It le the c ocfrWi experience of social workers In this area that licensing 
Involves much consultation directed to marginal situations, both becausa 
authority to act vigorously In closing facilities Is clouded end because 
the need for facilities Is so great that action to close sub-standard 
operations Is Inhibited ('tolscusslon*" 1967). 

Norris Class (1968) states five postulates of child cere licensing: 

(1) It should be viewed as a form of ragulatory administration; (2) It 
Is concerned with fee lilt lee under private auspices; \3) It Is one mesne 
of securing conformity to standards and the upgrading of service; (4) It 
requlTes recognition of the operational differences between child cere 
licensing end child placing; and (S) It Is a preventative welfare program. 

Tha publicly operated Day Cere center that may provide social services 
usually Is not required to be licensed since It Is under public auspices. 

The social services Input Into proprietary end privets programing In centers 
end for family Day Cara comes through licensing. It Is clear that standards 
for personnel, environment end progaam may be formulated end upheld through 
licensing. There Is also e need to examine the kinds of cultural end ethnic 
programs that llcanslng may eliminate or exclude. In e description of the 
Day Cara Neighbors In e Portland famlty Day Cara project, the desirable 
qualities described for personnel often were not those that would fit low 
Income, minority populations (Collins end Veteon, 1969). The positive 
effects of llcenslrg have been examined end supported; however, we feel 
that a closer look should be taken at tha kinds of people excluded. In 
order to provide quality cere for children end their families there Is e 
need for research Into tha area of existing private Day Cara of children 
that extends their cultural end ethnic backgrounds. This could be 
accomplished through ongoing supervision that provides training and support 
to potentially food Day Cara mothers from a variety of backgrounds ani 
cultures. 
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Rcaource Ptvtlowitat 

In response to need, aoclal work lua pioneered In developing reaourcea. 
Social workers have attempted to explora, enter and Influence the highly 
Informal and transient baby- alt ting system* that preaently aeea to aerve 
most working aothera (Colllna and Wataon, 1969; Wlllner, 1969). Social 
workera have been deeply Involved In developing family Day Care among 
welfare and other low Inc one faalllee, providing training to applicant 
Day Care faalllee and Ucanelng, while at the aaae tlae freeing aothera 
of aaall children to work or obtain training of their own (Sheridan, 1967; 
Wade, 1970; "The Family Day Care Career Program," 1970). 



Social workara alao bring to the contemporary Day Care field aoae 
reaearch eophUtlcatlon with regard to diecovering need for prograaa, 
program dealgn and evaluation of prograa effectlveneae. One of the coa* 
p licet Iona In deteralng the need for Day Care In thla country la the 
difficulty In deciding how to count lnatancee of thla need. There have 
been many eurveya of working aothera (Lajewakl, 1959; Ruderaan, 1968; 

Low and Splndler, 1968), but tha finding* are geared to the original de- 
finition. W^at la a working mother? Ia a mother conaldered to be working 
only If ahe leavaa the hoae and collecta a aaiary? How aany month a of the 
year, or daya of the week auat the mother be out of the hoae collecting a 
aaiary In order to qualify for count? The aaae defining queetlone have 
to be conaldered In aurvey count* of children (Ch liman, 1966). Some 
difference* In finding* are accounted for by theae difference* in definition. 

In addition to the complex it lea of determining need* for Day Care 
prograaa, there are a hoat of ether conalderatlona in eatabliahing a Day 
Cart.' program’* purpoaa. In tha preaent era, there 1* atrong a up port for 
a definition of Day Care In term* of child development rather than child 
protection, aa ha* been tnue In the paat (Lanaburgh, prepub. M.S.). 

Prograa dealgnera then have to define what they mean by dhlld development — 
not an eaay queatlon. Social work. Ilka other dlaclpllnea, baa broken 
down the over-all conalderatlon Into component part*, defining a child ’a 
development In terms of hia phyalcal, emotional, Intellectual, aoclal and 
aplrltual development. Meaaurea for evaluating each child in each of theae 
areaa then have to be devlaed. 

It need* to be remembered that reaearch meaaurea ar* aaldoa completely 
a at 1* factory Indicator* . the human character let lc belrg measured, as 
the continuing debate over the uae of the I.Q. as a measure of basic 
Intelligence well Illustrates. In addition, the evaluation c* the measure 
either by norm or by Ideal la seldom satisfactory. Indlv - In certain 
groupa have been evaluated aa retarded In comparison to norma, when, In 
fact, these Individuals have been abnormally deprived or even abused 
(Hurley, 1968). A comparison of a measure agataat an Ideal can sometimes 
be equally misleading. Ideals arc related to values which shift and change 
In society. Then too, no achievement can be conaldered apart from Its 
attalnatnt coat. There are aoae authorities who are concerned about the 
O :onteaporary amp has la on helping the child develop intellectually (8ann, 1969). 
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Development In one area at cost to all of the others Is a doubtful accom- 
plishment. 

In addition to establishing the need for Day Care, defining its goals 
for children and establishing some measures for determining the extent 
to which the goals are being realised , program designs have to be developed. 
Much of the best research In contemporary Day Care Is being done in the 
area of program design and Includes careful comparison of the achievement 
of the children participating In these programs to that of matched groups 
of children not enjoying the benefits of participation (Provence, 1969; 
Robinson, 1969; Caldwell and Smith, 1970). 

Evaluating the achievement of the long time objectives of a program 
presents a research challenge that present skills cannot meet. Social 
workers know that whenever social work programs have been examined against 
some global objective, effectiveness could not be established. Reducing 
welfare roles may be a worthy ambition, for example, but it is not within 
the power of casework alone to accompllah such a goal. It la not surprising, 
therefore, that a recent study shows little connection between the Instiga- 
tion cf casework counseling and the reduction of welfare dependency 
(Wallace, 1967). Similarly, in another careful study, the reduction of 
Juvenile delinquency could not be related to the provision of casework 
counseling and for the came reason (Meyer, et al., 1965). Out of these 
experiences and others like them, social workers know that the best Day 
Care centers are unlikely to have dramatic and demonstrable effects on 
rates of school drop-out, racial discrimination, the Job needs of the poor, 
the anomie of the urban neighborhoods, the second class status of American 
women, or any of the other social changes desired by many of the vigorous 
proponents of Day Care in the social welfare field today. Social workers 
may make a major contribution to the sound development of Day Care by 
helping to keep expectations for program outcomes within rational limit*. 

Range of Social Work Functions and Poles 

Effective soclsl work in a Day Care center can perform a wide range 
of critical roles necessary to the operations of a first-rate center. 

Ideally, the social worker should be a generalist, capable of performing 
some of the traditional functions, soch as casework and liaison to ether 
community institutions, but also capable of responding to the need lor 
doing what might be considered "new work," such as client advocacy and 
Involvement in parent participation groups. The perspective of the 
generalist social work role stems from the ambiguity and uncertainty of 
group Day Care for children as an institution. The societal commitment 
to Day Care under public and voluntary auspices is, at this time, uncertain. 
Its place In history as a normal children's educational and care facility 
lacks a continuity underwritten by public policy and support. More speci- 
fically, in terms of social work j^ey gf, there Is much confusion about the 
boundaries between professional and non-profeaaional sc -ial work. Which 
tasks should be exclusively carried out by professionals? Which by non- 
professionals? There is, of course, a greater sense of security for the 
experienced social work professional, or for the professional of *ny 
discipline, to work within the boundaries of clearly defined tasks and roles. 
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At this time, however, the assumption of * wide range of tasks and role 
diffusion, rather than the precise definition of roles, is a more realistic 
professional posture. Contemporary social work education has accepted the 
challenge of preparing a significant number of young professionals who can 
not only live with a wide range of functions and roles, and role diffusion, 
but also embrace this novel situation as an Intellectual and emotional 
challenge. 

There are, therefore, several possible roles a social worker can 
fill in * Day Care centers, and although it is unlikkly that any given 
social worker can carry out all of them, he can usually opt for a combina- 
tion of three or four. 

Advocacy v 

Although there is a beginning literature on advocacy in social work, 
a theoretical base and a digested experience have not yet been developed. 
Advocacy is fundamentally a form of political action, a formulation that 
may seem abrasive to fellow professionals. It seems manifest, however, 
that the best child care centers are only minimally effective in environ- 
ments of high unemployment, dilapidated housing and a host of associated 
conditions. Since poor people often do not understand the policies, 
regulations and rules of the institutions they confront in attempting to 
alleviate these blighting conditions, advocacy on their behalf is a needed 
service. It is a means by which the agency, through the social worker, re- 
presents both the individual client in securing entitlements based on law 
and the claims of a group of clients facing a set of common problems. 

The social worker recognises that advocacy la stronger when embedded 
in an institution than when allocated to an individual alone. In the 
Day Care center, the social worker supports the allocation of a regular 
masher of staff hours to a consideration of the needs of the community in 
which the center is located. If the center caters to poor families and 
their children, the more pressing needs of the families require that the 
center ally itself with other organisations operating in behalf of these 
families. 

Community Organisation 

Techniques in helping families Improve and change their communities 
have been well developed by social work. These skills may be made avail- 
able to the families of the children in the Day Care center. Warren 
(1968a, 1968b) has described both the conventional and unconventional 
roles assumed by the social worker in helping groups deal with different 
situations. Ha identifies the "enabler, 11 the >( persuader, if and the "con- 
testant # M 

The enabler utilizes a collaborative strategy. He builds a program 
of consansus in which a general agreement on goals ia formulated. For 
example, a social worker in a Day Care center may help organise a buyer # s 
- 1mW imong the parents and the staff. The common interest in buying 
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certain products at a low price not only benefits the parents and staff 
materially, but also unifies them around a crucial Issue effecting living 
patterns* Social workers have found that there Is seldom opposition to 
such activity, but that It Is vulnerable to apathy on the part of the 
membership of such organisation* 

The persuader uses a campaign strategy* He builds a program on 
differences so that there Is an expressed disagreement on the goals toward 
which an organisation Is working. For example, a group may be organized 
to request free lunches foi: their school aged children from the local 
school board. It may be anticipated that there will be a number of persons 
In the setting who do not wish to join such a group for any number of 
reasons. The formuatlon of such a group may be Instrumental In obtaining 
free lunches or In an organizational decision not to provide them. The 
formulation of a campaign, however, Is useful In helping a group come to 
terms with the differences among Its members. 

The contestant, or antagonist, utilises a conflict strategy 0 He 
builds his program on a lack of consensus and the sharp differences on 
goals toward which the group should work. For example, he may help the 
families of the children at the Day Care center organise a tenant's 
society so that Individuals may act concertedly to withhold rents pending 
housing Improvements. This strategy crystallizes conflict (not violence), 
provokes opposition and makes it visible, and risks possible backlash. 

The demand for Investment is high in such activity, but high, too, is 
potential impact on the community. 

Parent Involvoent 

"Parent Involvement" is a built-in criterion of most publicly funded 
Day Care projects today. Using Hess's (1969) models of deprivation, 
parent Involvement strategies have evolved that speak to "cultural dis- 
parity, deficit and social structural" models -- all of which recognize 
the role of the parent as one effecting the cognitive development and 
Is ter school achievement of the child* The emphasis In Day Care, then, has 
changed from providing only a service to meet parental needs (baby-sitting) 
to providing a service to children by making demands of and providing 
service for parents. The social structural model, In which the family 
mediates the environment, Is one that opens the door to social work goals 
compatible with professional assumptions. It provides a unified and 
consistent approach for the family and may follow many paths. 

Direct Involvement of the parents In the programs has been accomplished 
in four major ways. (1) Using the new careers philosophy, parents have 
been provided education through direct employment In the center In concrete 
tasks that have served child, parent and connunity. The "helper therapy" 
outlined by Relff And Re Is r man (1965) Is a principle that was and la 
tuccassfully used4|n the Parent Child Centers (Lazar and Lazar, 1970) in 
mediating and changing the family environment. (2) Parents have been In- 
volved In decision making boards and committees; this has not only helped 
parents understand the need for altering spontaneous child rearing patterns, 
but also has alerted centers to modifications essential to adapting programs 
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to neighborhood needs. (3) In addition, parents have been used as volun- 
teers In the tradition of middle class organisations that so Involve their 
members In comltment to programs. For such programs to be successful 
Jobs need to be clearly defined, responsibilities outlined and appropriate 
goals provided. (4) Finally, parents have been Involved in auxiliary 
programs associated with public Day Care centers. 

Each of the above techniques for Involving parents requires a costly 
but beneficial system af Individual and group support and training that 
will Include some of the components enumerated below: (1) parent education, 

family life education and/or adult education (Brim, 1959); (2) casework 
and group support for parents who, for a variety of reasons, may find It 
difficult to become Involved (Larrabee, 1969); (3) home-visits to provide 
the kind of support that nay lead to the future Involvement of parents 
who cannot participate in the ways outlined above, or in any traditional 
way; and (4) family management programs such as sewing, cooking, consumer 
education and home Improvement projects wllch Involve parents In concrete, 
rewarding tasks which Increase their competence as family managers. 

There has been a great deal of concern and focus on Involving the 
male figure In families using Dsy Care. Becker's (1964) report on ^ 
research dealing with parental discipline points out that the father's 
Influence on children's behavior la at least equal to that of the mother. 
Such findings reinforce the growing trend to Involve males In child care 
programs. However, actual efforts to Include the male have not met 
with great success (this holds true for middle class endeavors dealing 
with the young child). Including more males In all types of personnel 
hired In a Day Care center would serve perhaps many purposes. For example, 
It would provide male figures for children, employment for men, raise 
the status of child care workers (men are traditionally paid more than 
women) and Involve men In the day-to-day operation of child care centers. 



Non-Pro fess Iona 1 



Kuch has been written over the last decade documenting the contributions 
and problems of the non-professional Indigenous aide In a number of human 
service programs (Pearl and Rleasman, 1965; Specht, gj., 1968). The 
evidence Indicates that Indigenous workers have relieved professionals of 
many tasks without loss of service quality. In addition, they sometimes 
have been more effective In linking services to a target population than 
professionals. The Indigenous aide Is likely to be completely fsralllsr 
with the language , the problems, and the lifestyles of the people of his 
neighborhood. 



The new careers concept has succeeded whenever the non-professional 
has been supported with continuous on-golng training programs that Include 
on*the-Job Supervision, a relevant educational supplement and s genuine 
vertical career opportunity, In the human cervices the greater difficulty 
In developing new careers has been that of formulating Job sequences, Entry 
positions, for exao*>le, are easily built Into Dsy Care programs; however, 
the ladders upward to more professional uses of child care expertise have 
not been easy to provide. Institutions of higher education, notably 
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community colleges as well as schools of social work, have been grappling 
with tre problem and have provided occasional supplementary courses In 
training child care workers. Seldom, however, have they been able to 
assist the high-achool drop-out Into the undergraduate and graduate 
educational systems that control the certifications requisite to professional 
standing. 

The use of non-professionals In Day Car* centers Is particularly 
beneficial to low Income children and their parents. Such positions 
obviously Increase employment opportunities for non-professionals. In 
addition, the skills acquired In caring for the children at the center 
carry over Into the home-life of the neighborhood workers and serve as 
models for an extended nweber of families. Given these advantages, It 
,ee ** important for Day Care centers to continue to work with educational 
Institutions to find ways to credit the sometimes rich life experience of 
non-professional child care workers so that they might have access to 
professional careers. 



Administration 



When a setting such as Day Care involves an array of services, rather 
than a single service, bullt-ln bureaucratic difficulties may b_* anticipated. 
A generalist approach Is sometimes more helpful in dealing with the problems 
of personality, cooperation, and performance In an Interdisciplinary setting 
than the approach of a specialist, because adherence to the values of a 
single discipline can distort the Interdisciplinary effort. Social workers, 
comfortable In working with professionals, non-professionals, parents and 
children, and In using conflict as a means of growth, are often quite 
successful In this position. Being a qualified social worker in no way 
guarantees administrative competence. However, schools of social work 
are building Into curricula courses designed to Increase such competence. 

The administrator of the Day Care center has the responsibility of 
establishing goals In conjunction with the governing board and operating 
personnel. Large objectives have to be spelled out In concrete procedures. 
Criteria for entrance, determination of fees, selection of the number and 
ages of the children to be served and the development of program and services 
need to be mode explicit. 



Personnel policies and practices must be developed and Implemented 
In order to Insure a smooth running program. "Staff members should know 
what their responsibilities are, what benefits and privileges are available 
to them, and what they will be paid (and why and how)* They should understand 
their relationship to other ataff member* and know to whom they ere respon- 
sible. They should be eble to bring their needs and suggestions to the 
attention of someone who esn do something about them. And, most Important, 
the ataff must understand the purpoae of the program and how each member 
fit* Into It (Boguslawakl, 1966). 

Hie child care center la only aa good as the personnel operating It. 

The administrator Is a key peraon In the well-being of a family and child 
project; he hire*, fire* and la reaponalble for the output of the peraonnel 
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conducting the program* He la the Interpreter to the governing board and 
to the cowiwnity of the goals and purposes of the program. He makes Judg- 
ments dealing with young children as well as their families* While this 
person need not be a social worker , he will need to deal with a variety 
of problems and issues for which social workers have been trained, from 
casework to ccuounlty organisation. 

Casework 

It has long been recognised that the progress of children In school 
la associated with conditions within their homes* The closeness of the 
association of home conditions and school performance, moreover, In- 
tensifies with the youth and vulnerability of the child* Aa Day Care 
centers seek to enrich r.he development of younger and younger groups of 
children, they need to be Increasingly concerned about the family 
situations of the children served* 



Social workers have been Invaluable as members of the Intake teams 
reviewing the applications of Incoming children, particularly In the 
area of discerning the home conditions. This Is not to suggest that 
parents need to feel that entering their children In Day Care Involves 
undergoing a series of stressful Interviews In which their privacy la 
violated. It simply means that parents need to understand early that 
Day Care Is a cooperative endeavor between parent and staff and that the 
child's needs are best served when all of his circumstances are known. 

In the application Interview, the social worker focuses on helping 
the partAt get ready to use the center constructively. He may focus on 
the special segments, although not necessarily in the following sequence: 
(1) an explanation of the workings of the center— policies , rules and 
regulations, and what Is expected of the parents; (2) the parent(s)' views 
and expectations of s group Day Care facility; (3) a preliminary diagnostic 
evaluation of the famlly 9 s strengths and Liabilities, with particular focus 
on any current crisis or stress situation; (4) the parent(s) ' knowledge 
of the child's development, behavior, and special needs; (5) the possibili- 
ties of an alternative placement, such as family Day Care, If It appears 
that the child might derive greater benefit from such an arrangement; and 
(6) an open offer to the parent (a) to use any of the center's services 
if any critical situation within the family emerges* While this Is 
certainly not an exhaustive listing of social work Intake areas of concern, 
it provides the guidelines of a beginning contact with the psrent(s). 

If for some reason, the child's admission to the center is contrain- 
dicated, the center, through the social worker, has the obligation to 
suggest and to help the family effect an alternate feasible plan for the 
child. 



Over the course of the child's enrollment in the program, the 
social worker stays in continuous contact with the child's family in 
order to maintain an on-going understanding of his home situation* 

Social workers have found that characteristic problems of children attend- 
ing Day Care centers can be identified* A child's behavior may begin to 
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change and the change may arouse anxiety or confusion In the mother's 
mind. Some children begin to manifest excessive Independence; others 
become Increasingly dependent upon the mother. Some children experience 
hone-sickness at the center over a long period of time; others are 
resistant to leaving the center when the parent comes to pick them up. 

Some children behave quite differently at the center than they do at home. 
These are Just a few examples of the kinds of crises which arise and which 
usually yield to a sharply focused Intervention by the social worker In 
his work with the parent. 

In maintaining continuing contact with families* social workers 
also have Identified some of the characteristic problems faced by the 
mothers that effect the behaviors and functioning of children. While 
individual temperament may determine whether a working mother finds It 
exhilarating or over -demanding to function simultaneously as wife* mother 
and full-time employee, all working mothers have busy schedules which 
make concentration on the needs of a particular child difficult. Some 
mothers feel unsure and anxious about leaving the care of their children 
to strangers and endure much anxiety and guilt* Single parents have 
special problems In trying to fulfill the parental role of the missing 
partner* Overwhelmed mothers find that utilising Day Care centers for their 
children Imposes high demands upon them. To see that young children 
arrive at the center dressed* rested and fed can be a heavy burden to 
mothers who help older children off to school* husbands to work and often 
must leave for work themselves* all In the same period of time. 

In addition* families as a whole have problems. Parents die or 
separate* new children are born Into the household* Illness occurs* 

Incomes fluctuate and a host of other family situations arise which affect 
a child's concerns and his level of functioning. Poor families* In 
addition* contend with an unending series of crises In their ..ome life. 

They must cope with continual and specific dangers their neighborhoods; 
endure recurring episodes of shortages In food and money; face threats of 
eviction* neighborhood fighting, police harassment and a score of other 
adverse conditions. 

While It Is necessary to know about the home conditions effecting 
the children enrolled In the program, It Is questionable whether a Day 
Care worker can work Intensively In many home situations over lengthy time 
periods. Short time crisis Intervention* In contrast* la an effective 
social work treatment that can be consistently available to all families 
of the children at the center. In this form of casework* the vehicle of 
treatment Is the client's current life situation* the dynamic la his acute 
discomfort* and the techniques Involve limnedlate concrete relief and 
cognitive as well as emotional support. The longtime Impact of such treat- 
ment la necessarily dependent upon the Intoedlacy of the emergency* Its 
Importance to the family* and the promptness with which the service Is 
rendered. Services range from helping a working mother relay* without 
loss of a half-day's pay* a forgotten teddy-bear to a particular child so 
that he can nap comfortably* to counseling a mother about the jealousy 
of a toddler toward his baby brother* to persuading a landlord to hold 
off an eviction pending the delayed arrival of a promised welfare check. 
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If crisis Intervention la the principle mode of family assistance In 
the Day Care center , certain structural and process arrangements must be 
consistent with the service. (1) Social workers have to be available to 
work with parents on some nights of the week and on Saturdays because many 
parents are working, (2) Interviews must be conducted where needed and 
useful , rather than limited to offices at the center. (3) The soclsl 
worker's home telephone number should be available to every parent since 
family crises occur after 5:00 P.M. and on the weekends. Although this 
may seem demanding and burdensome* It does demonstrate In practice the 
center's philosophy of accessibility and availability through the person 
of the social worker. (4) Poor people's crises often revolve around an 
unmet concrete need: a threat from the environment, the lack of money 
and food, the threat of eviction, a fight In the neighborhood, police 
harassment, and so on. What the social worker can do about each and every 
critical situation Is In Itself problematic. What Is Important Is that 
he demonstrate that, In some situations, he can Intervene effectively so 
that the concrete meed Is at least temporarily or partially met, that the 
threat Is In some way mitigated. If poor people are concrete In their 
thinking, It Is not only due to deficiencies In formal education, but to 
the hard realities of their lives. When physiological and safety needs 
are unmet or threatened, realistic thinking Is focused on concrete matters. 



Liaison Work and Referrals 

Liaison work and referrals are an Integral part of the social case- 
work process. The social worker on the Day Care staff should be the expert 
on corauunlty resources. His education sensitizes him to the Importance of 
knowing who to send where under what conditions. Realistically, the social 
workers and other members of the Day Care staff cannot attend with continuity 
to every family problem which arises. There are a host of medical, legs , 
social, educational , and psychological problems which need specialized 
attention and deliberation. Knowledge of various resources, policies and 
programs Is central to the socUl work function. Referral in itself is not 
enough. Liaison work--wlth parental perraission--underglrds the preparatory 
work that Is needed to deal with both parental and agency expectations. 
Prepared referral to the proper outalde resource lessens the possibility 
of the parent experiencing failure or of not following through with the 
referral. Once the referral has been made, then the obligation for follow- 
through la of great importance. 

Formal knowledge of community resources, policies and programs is 
buttressed by the social worker's "informal" knowledge of the central 
persons to contact in making a referral. In every large agency, particu- 
larly, there are people who can expedite matters, people^who specialize 
In certain kinds of work, people who "know other people." These bits 
of Informal knowledge can assist parents through the obstacles of bureau- 
cratic impersonality and red-tape. 

The liaison function of connecting people to resources Is central 
to the Day Care center's operations. Realistically, the Day Care center 
has only a limited range of Interventions stealing from its own operations. 

6 empting to Intervene in every problematic area of families' difficulties 
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can only lead to diffusion of effort and unwanted confusion. Lialsonlng 
activity over a period of time usually leads to the discovery that t In 
both tha quantitative and the qualitative aense^ there are considerable 
deficiencies in the resources available to families with a range of 
economic, social, legal, and psychological problems. This discovery 
necessarily sets the stage for another possible coclsl work function, 
nsmely, that of advocacy. 

Conclusions 

Out of a long history of Involvement In Day Care as a profession, 
and out of the experiences of Individual social workers In particular 
Day Care programs, the social work literature would seem to have formula- 
ted some positions on Day Care for consideration with other professions. 

1. A public Day Care center for children Is not an 
exceptional service for children with special 
developmental needs; rather, It la a service to 
normal children and families whose benefits accrue 
to all family members Involved In its operations. 

2. Public group Day Care Is best viewed ss s normal 
child development Institution, catering to all 
families regardless of Income, ethnicity and 
racial class. 

3. A public Day Care center should employ no means test 
in admitting children. Neither the working patterns 
of the parents, nor the economic conditions of the 
family should guide admission. 

4. For the present, public Day Care should be neighbor- 
hood developed --not centralised In major Institu- 
tions. Centralization and universality should 
await the study of program development and program 
lmprct within small systems. 

5. Supplementary services should support the normal 
needs of children and families using group Day Care. 

Parent participation groups, agency advocacy on 
behalf of families with common problems, referrsl 
services and crisis Intervention are seen ss normal 
adjuncts to coordinated work with parents In the 
care of small children, Prolonged direct Inter- 
ventions In the pathologies of particular families, 

In contrast, are Inappropriate to the purposes of 
the centers. 

6. Day Care centers should develop and train personnel 
skilled In child care and provide career sequences 

of Jobs In their utilisation. Entry positions should 
require minimal certifications, but each should open 
the road to the acquisition of a series of certifica- 
tions in child care expertise. 

Mi 
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7. Day Care centers should be developed In conjunction 
with simultaneous, large scale programs In employ- 
ment, vocational training, adult education, housing 
and community and urban planning. Neither public 
Day Care, nor any other single service can carry the 
health and welfare burdens of a whole society alone. 

A children’s Day Care center can be a work environment which promotes 
self-respect and mutual respect among people, one which transcends the 
divisiveness of race, class, and educational credential. We believe that 
one of the necessary conditions of staff relating to children In an atmos- 
phere of love, care, and sustenance Is that the members of the staff care 
for each other, and view each other as sources of knowledge and emotional 
support. For It Is In the nature of things (Iq forc e de_s choses) that 
Individual members of the staff will be faced with difficult human problems 
In their work with children, family, and others In the outer environment, 
Frustration, anger, depression, and anxiety can often be dissipated in 
an ambiance of mutual concern and care. The children and families need 
not be the target of the human troubles and conflicts arising from the work 
environment . 

In this world of hostility and hate, the Day Care center can afford 
all those connected with It a context of shared attitudes and experiences 
which promote festivity, celebration, and joy. Minor and major galns-- 
the overcoming of a child's Illness, the opening of a new housing site 
in the neighborhood, the anniversary of the center’s opening--can be 
celebrated by the community as joyful events, marking victories for 
health, solidarity, and sanity* As a relatively new '\nass M institution 
in our society, the Day Care center can be a source of renewal, signifying 
our people's investment In the generations of the future. Without this 
sense of Investment In our children, the wellsprings of our society will 
dry up, and, finally, wither away. 
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CHAPTER 14 



STAFF SELECTION AND TRAINING 
Guinevere S. Ch amber n 



INTRODUCTION 



. ...We must reorder our priorities so that the 
developmental needs of children rank first in 
importance . • .For in our children lie our future 
and our hope for the fulfillment of our nation**! 
goals. 



These statements, and others similar to them, appear In the final report 
of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children (1970). They reflect 
the considered opinion of many professionals thfct our children should be 
regarded as out most precious national resource. The report further implies 
thst the public has been as apathetic about providing support for our children 
as it has been about protecting our other natural resources. 

Most people would probably agree that this Commission's analogy is apt. 
Yet, many would aay that we often expend less effort in protecting our children 
than in solving problems related to our other natural resources. For example, 
if the probem is how to counteract water pollution, it is unlikely that we 
would attempt to solve it by calling in well-intentioned, untrained volunteers 
or that ve would hire someone to learn to handle this problem "on the job." 
Instead, we would employ a person who Is both accredited by training and 
experience to test, diagnose, and recommend solutions to the problem. However, 
when our problem revolves around child care many still assume that, because 
each of us was once a child, anyone can give adequate care to children. 

Fortunately, there are some recent movements toward improving child care 
arrangements. Al'ong with the mandate at the national level that Day Care 
•hall be made available to all children who fall within the poverty level, 
the rapidly expanding pressure from various women's civil rights movements 
makes it clear* that "purchased parenting" will be on the increase at all 
socioeconomic levels. Children away from their o%m parent models must be 
served by persons both educsted and teapermen tally suited for the work. 



Current projections by the U.S. Department of Labor Indicate that by 
1980 at least 5.3 million mothers with children under five will have Joined 
the labor force. Allowing one child per mother yields a base figure of 
5.3 million children who must receive care while the mother work*. A 
sampling of state regulations on child care centers Indicates that, on the 
average, for grouping* of children between the ages of one month and aix 
years, there should be one adult for every four children. Calculating from 
►his ratio, a minimum of 1.32 million child care workers would be necessary 
r>> meet the Day Care demands for thia age group in 1980. However, preliminary 
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data from the U.S. Department of Labor Report show that there were 
approximately 160,000 Day Care personnel as of March, 1969, and that several 
million children were left uncared for* Simple arithmetic leads to the 
conclusion that over the aext ten years, nine times the current number of 
Day Care personnel would need to be recruited to meet the needs of 
pre-school children alone* 

If it were possible to obtain national concurrence that children need 
and deserve highly qualified persona to care for them if they are placed 
In Day Care, we could never meet the demand if al 1 personnel were required 
to be fully accredited early childhood educators, social workers and so on. 

This demand would make the cost of Day Care prohibitive. Further, if viewed 
relative to the broader mental health picture, it la naive, as Albee (1969) 
points out, to think that "If we were able to double our professional number 
we could reach twice as many people ... increasing the output of professionals 
will have little effect on the distribution of care. Half of the psychiatrists 
in this country are in five favored states .* .Most medical and paramedical 
professions prefer private practice to working with poor children in public 
tax supported faclLlties." In addition to these problems, Sobey (1970) 
notes that the rate of the national population increase has far exceeded 
the rather considerable rate Increase in the number of professional educators, 
psychologists and child welfare specialists* 

The obvious resolution between an "all or nothing" approach to educational 
qualifications is to reserve those with high experiential and professional 
accreditation backgrounds tor key consultant and supervisory roles while 
experimenting with new patterns for educating nonprofcssional personnel. 

The latter should be judged on the "coenpetencies " which they may develop 
rather than academic credits which can be accumulated like stamps pasted 
In a trading stamp book but with little relevance to the functions to be 
performed In Day Care. 

Specht and Grant (1969) describe the historical role of the professional 
In human services as being one "limited primarily to tact ics--that is, pro- 
viding expertise in specific operations, such as testing, diagnosing, treating, 
teaching and researching.” They advance a convincing argument for the 
professional vet king in any of the foregoing categories to move from tactics 
to strategies that "...will complement efforts to bring institutions into 
step with the times through the use of vast nonprofessional resources.” 

By switching to such strategies the professional will be able to deal more 
effectively with problems related to the pressures for change. He can then 
provide the "competent leadership" which Akers (1970) placed second in 
s six point priority list given in testimony before the House Educational 
Labor Commtttee'a hearings on the ’^Comprehensive Preschool Education and Day 
Care Act of 1969." In his testimony, Akers pointed out that "the validity 
of involving nonprofessional personnel in all programs has now been firmly 
established ... but. •• if the nonprofessional is to have the opportunity to 
develop his own innate resources ami become increasingly skilled in working 
with young children - the fundamental hope of the ^career ladder* concept... 
there must be qualified and competent persons in leadership positions who 
can facilitate hit, personal nnd professional development,' 

From these introductory comments, it is apparent thac some of the 
major probleaa in Day Care revolve around the education and recruitment 
cos?«tent child care workers and the resolution of the dilemma of how vs 
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may best utilize our scarce professional manpower supply. 

Thus, the focus herein will be mainly on selected progress that represent 
a variety of Innovative approaches to using the current^compr Cenc leadership 
to effectively guarantee the so-called paraprofesslonal* an Oi going continuum 
of Improved education from pre-service training through to graduate study, 

RELEVANCE OF LAWS TO TH E SELECTION AND TRAINING OF PERSONNEL FOR DAY CAkE* 

Licensing I»av?s and Regulations 

The setting of standards for Day Care facilities Is largely a state 
and local prerogative. All states have a set of regulations which a facility 
must meet In order to be licensed; almost all states require that certain 
types of facilities be licensed. Counties and murUcipalit ies usually have 
their own codes which must be met in addition to the state standards. Yet, 
state, county raid Municipal codes often do not call for the ssrae standards 
nor is there necesssrily a logical progression from lower standards at the 
state level to ever higher standards at more local levels. For example, 
under the state licensing regulations of Ohio, the executive director of 
a Day Care center serving more than 30 children must have four years of 
college or its equivalent or two years of college or its equivalent if a center 
serves less than 30 children. The city of Columbus, Ohio, however, simply 
requires that the director be capable of adequately "caring for and handling 
children." The reverse may be true in other areas, where the local juris- 
diction requires higher standards than the state. 

The standards which a facility must meet also vary depending cn the 
definition of the facility itself. Most states have separate sets of standards 
for group Day Care centers, Family Day Care homes, children's institutions, and 
specialized facilities (such as those for the mentally retarded and handicapped) 
In addition, there are usually separate standards for schools, which may 
include nursery schools and other part -day preschool facilities. (At the 
same time, there are many types of facilities which are not subject to any 
standards.) The academic qualifications required to work in one type of 
facility may not qualify an individual to work in the others. For example, 
a state may require that all personnel workirg in a "school" be certified 
teachers with at least a bachelor's degree whereas it may require no nore 
than a high school diploma for a worker in a Day Care facility. 

The standards a program must meet may also be determined by its source 
of funding. For instance, any program funded in part by federal funds under 

1 The author throughout uses "pre-professional" synonymously with para- 

professional, nonprofessional, subprofessional and new professional. It is 
simply a bias which encompasses a wish that all who begin will become profes- 
sionals - not necessarily through academic channels but by learning and 
growing in the work. 

* This sett ion on laws and regulations was written by Erika E. Streuer, 

Special Assistant for Public Affairs, Day Care and Child Development Council 
of America, Inc. Appreciation for Miss Streuer 'a prompt and efficient 
cooperation is gratefully acknow" 
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the Social Security Act, the Economic Opportunity Act or the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, oust meet the Federal Intercgency Day Care 
Requirements (1969) as well as state and local licensing regulations. 

Thus, when one Is hiring or training personnel to work In a Day Care 
program, It becomes essential to ascertain how the facility will be defined, 
which Jurisdictions have regulatory codes pertaining to what type of facility 
and what the regulations are for the aourcc(a) of funds. 

For standards defined as strictly as those for Day Care facilities, 

It Is safe to assume that the regulations for group Day Care will be higher 
than those for Family Day Care homes which, In turn, are higher than those 
for M in-ho®e" care. If the state las even set any standards for this latter 
service . 

Licensing regulations are meant to be minimal standards which facilities 
must meet in order to operate. Many Jurisdictions have required and 
recommended standards and, although only the requirements have a legal base, 
licensing authorities may try to Impose the recommended standards upon 
facilities In their urea* 

Licensing regulations are primarily concerned with the physical safety 
of the plant and the health of the child. Regulations pertaining to personnel 
are usually quite cursory* Such regulations for group and family Day Cure 
personnel deal with the questions of age and phyjlcal health; mental health 
(Including emotional stability and personality factors); end academic 
background. As a general rule, the larger the facility and the more different 
it Is from the home the higher the standards for the personnel. For example, 
In the state of Kansas, requirements for a Family Da/ Care mother relate 
only to age and physical and mental health. In a group Day Cate Center 
serving fewer than 16 children, no explicit academic or experience qualifica- 
tions are required for the director of the center. However, If a center 
serves more than 16 children the director must have a bachelor's degree In 
child development or preschool education plus at least once year of experience 

Statu regulations on age are quite explicit and usually require at 
least one person between the ages of 21 and 65 to be In a supervisory position 
Requirements for physical examinations and other preventive medical treatment 
are also clear. However, the situation Is somewhat different for mental 
and emotional health and personality traits; the regulations stress require- 
ments but nowhere define how such competencies may be judged satirically. 
Considering the importance of the Interpersonal realtlonshps In a Day 
Care situation, objective measures are clearly needed to ensure the enforce- 
ment o' these staodard*. 

The academic and experiential requirements for Day Care personnel are 
minimal In most states. No statu has special training requirements for 
personnel In either ,r ln-home ,r or Family Day Care homes, and approximately 
a third have none for those In group Day Care centers. The position 
most frequently based on training and experience requirements is that of 
center director or administrator. These requirements usually call for some 
college training, Including courses In child development. The state 
with the highest requirements asks that tha director have a total of six 
years of combined college training aud practical experience, In ratios of 
either two to four years af four to two* Although many states have no 
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training requirement* of any kind for aides, several states --including many 
which have recently revised their regulatious--require that all child care 
aides and all employees responsible for caring for children either be high 
school graduates or have attained, or be working toward, a high school 
equivalency certificate. 

As Day Care is becoming more widely defined as a developmental program 
for young children, there Is a concomitant recognition of the need for highly 
•killed personnel with specialised training. Thus, training requirements 
for child car* workers art being raised. The question of what constitutes 
satisfactory or the beet kind of training is not yet fully answered. Nor 
has the issue been resolved •• to whether either e social work or an 
elementary teaching background can be interchangeable with, or even adequate 
to, early childhood education. Some states, like California, are eettlng 
up a special credential for early childhood teaching. 



In all probabilty, requirements will continue to become more etrlngeut 
as the educational /developmental importance of Day C*re programs become 
more widely recognized. This trend, however, ecarcely effects present 
Day Care personnel as most states Include a grandfather clause exeuptlng 
present workers from the nev, higher standard*. 

As more and more programs are funded at least partly with federal 
monies, the Federal Interagency Pay Care Requirements, will probably beccme 
the national minimum. Both the required and the recommended qualification* 
for Day Cere personnel under these regulation* are outlined in Table 1. 



Federal Laws Affecting the T ra I nlna o f Dev Care Perconnel 

The formulation of etversl lawe providing support for the training of 
teachers sttves to discourage students from choosing a career that Involves 
working with young children* Cne specific case In point Is the Teacher Corps, 
which does not place any corpsmn In pre-kindergarten programs. Another 
such authority Is the National Dofense Education Act student loan program 
which provides loan forgiveness tn teachers who, subsequent to their training, 
take jobs In poverty srea schools, but does not provide the same Incentive 
to students who choose to tesch In preschool programs In like areas. 

The federal government, however. Is beginning to mike an Investment 
In the training of early childhood workers. Host of this support 1* available 
for the training of paraprofesslonal workers. Funds for paraprofessional 
training projects are available froj the U,S. Department of Labor through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the New Careers Program, the Work Ineentlve 
Program, the Concentrated Employment Program and under the authority of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare can fund the training of both professional and para- 
professlonal eai'ly childhood workers for home economics under Its program* 
for education grants to state boards for vocational education; under the 
Child Welfare Setvlces grants for training; and under Ihe Education 
Profession# Development Act.* for training professional and paraprofesslonal 
teachers and aides. In addition, Head Start fund# are used for ln-servlce 
training of lay Cave aides. 




CURRENT STATUS OF RESEARCH 



A review of the literature Indicates that there is a paucity of etplrlcal 
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Director of Career Development Degree or experience in Vocational Administrative skill and ability 

Guidance Counseling, Manpower, to work with other staff members 

Industrial Relations, Social Work; and institutions 
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See Head Start Child Developcent Program: A Manual of Policies and Instructions . Office of Econo?*i< 

Opportunity, Comunity Action Program, Washington, D.C., September, 1967. 
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data on the success of stsff selection procedures snd effectiveness of formal 
and Informal training for Day Care. The most relevant research In based 
on either half-day nursery school programs which are primarily designed to 
provide children socialising experiences or from Head Start projects which 
are Intended primarily as compensatory educational programs for disadvantaged 
children. In both cases, the goals are not entirely congruent with those 
of all day child care for working mothers. One study, supported by 
the Child Welfare League of America, Inc. (Puderman, 196P), provides some 
data on Day Care. This report calls attention to the fact that Day Care 
Is taking on a ’’class caste character" because one-parent children, Ihe 
poor and others In need of welfare services are being segregated from middle 
class children whose mothers also feel a pressing need for more Day Care 
facilities. The Indications of such segregation for staff selection and 
training (as well as for child development) need to be scrutinised by 
researchers. 

The Ruderman report provides excellent coverage of the various kinds 
of arrangements made for the daytime care of chlldren--tanglng from no 
formal arrangeriencs through group and Family Day Care. However, there Is 
little hard data In the study on the training of those who are giving care. 

It is reported that "the family day care toother Is, at best, a high school 
graduate (often sh> has much less education than this); that she has little 
or no formal training for her work; that she hat no association with 
professional child care organisations , " The lack of efforts to develop a 
planned program for Family Day Care children was found to be the rule rather 
than the exception^ This report recommends more group care based on a 
combined uae of highly professional and non-professional staff. 

Ihe value of selection data when subjected to statistical treatment 
is ex .remely biased by characteristics of the local setting. Often the 
type c f person selected depends on the locality In which the project Is 
developed. For Instance, the staff may have to be selected from women 
who live a few blocka from the center, need extra Income and con work only 
split shifts, A locale may also favor certain programs over others, as in 
California where half-day nursery schools an*! Head Start get the best people 
becausi of the differential salaries. 

It i ssmll towns of in inner city poverty neighborhoods the lack of 
employment options can yl^ld very competent people because the vocational 
status offered by an organised community center li more desirable than domestic 
service . A promising trend**but one that introduces another variable to 
confoutid the global description of who works In Day Care snd how he must 
be tralned--l§ the march of upper middle class young people Into work which 
Is "meinlngful" rather than that which offers only materialistic rewards. 

There sre also indications that more yoong Black men will enter the field 
on retirn from service, the latter Is a function of the growing awareness 
of the Influence of the mals on the development of young children as well 
as the new commitment of youfih to improving the lot of future generations 
of Black people, this variation in availability of personnel and In the kinds 
of perions motivated to work in Day Care calls for much more observational 
snd deicrlptlve evaluation thai mere reporting of statistics. The latter 
has proven about as valuable as a city's predictions of how many suicides 
It will have In the next year| the figures are Impressively accurate, 

1 Personal Communication, 9/14/70. Elisabeth Prescott, Pacific Oaks 
Collega, Pasadena, California. 
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but it is never known who the people are that will cocnnlt suicide. 

Unfortunately, advantage has not been taken of the opportunity to 
evaluate staff of the Day Care centers that survived the all out push for 
child care during World War II. With the advent of Head Start there was an 
Initial Intense Interest In such evaluation. However, after the Initial 
testing of the ataff--often comprised of the only people who wer<» available 
to serve--the research eophaals shifted to strictly client outcomes, and 
IQ or another teat score become l;he aingle dependent variable. Since 
there was little In the way of criteria for setting standards for staff 
performance, in what was new and frankly experimental, teacher characteristics, 
as a single unit apart from total staff characteristics or staff Interaction, 
were generally correlated with children's mean gain on one or another cognitive 
variable* An excellent survey of Head Start research on teacher characteristics 
has been made by Crotberg (1969), A number of the studies reviewed, 
although based on Head Start, would be directly relevant to all day programs 
and should be replicated to see if similar outcomes would occur loth in 
similar and in different types of settings, especially In small towns as 
contrasted to the urban settings where most Head Start research wis 
conducted. A few of these studies included measures of social attitudes^ 
self-esteem and other social phenomena such as identification; however, 
by the very nature of the Head Start undertaking, moat linkages between 
teacher characteristics and outcomes were formed along cognitive lines. 

Because Day Care assumes responsibility for balsnced development and not 
simply cognitive goals, the base of future research should be broadened 
bo focus more on the total team and comparisons and contrasts between to an 
styles. It should not be limited to the assumption that the teacher is the 
sole Influence on the child during his all day placement. 

Project Head Start, as pointed out by Crotberg (1969), was initiated 
on the basis of a set of general hypotheses. Now we are entering Into a 
phase where what has been learned can be further inspected, so that "discoveries 
serve to redirect efforts along alternative routes..*" It Is hoped that 
subsequent research results will not only be reported by mean gain In a teat 
score but examined for tha ways In which Individual children have or have 
not profited from this experience. 

The weakness In the traditional approach Is succinctly pointed out 
by Muiphy (1969) when she urges that two contrary tendencies in the same 
group be Inspected for what was going on in the lives of the individual 
children contributing to the group norms. In addition, she points out 
that we "need more study of the differences In individual children’s 
responses to whatever Is offered or withheld,,," The same principle 
should apply to measuring the success of staff training efforts. 

Some workers have attempted to document their staff training experience. 
Keister (1970), for example, has done so in relation to training the para- 
professional staff in her Day Care center (seaArnote, 1969), She notes, 
however, that such efforts must be ongoing because much remains "to be 
learned tbout Identity ing the personal qualities that underlie success In 
a program of infant care and about defining the content of both the formal 
and Informal training needed for this and similar efforts. These 'discoveries' 
© to be the focur of Phase II of this protect and the subject of study/ 
arch. . .during the coning year." 



Prescott and her associates (1967) have probably studied Day Care 
teacher characteristics more than any group In the country. One relevant 
conclusion from their voluminous work is that: ’’Program quality Increases 

as the amount of special training of teachers and directors , especially 
teachers Increases" (Prescott and Jones, 1969). Naylor and Bittner (1967) 
developed a 16 week curriculum model for preschool teacher sides* The 
selection test battery was reported to be successful. The use of the Nelson 
Reading Test revealed that many mature applicants without high school read 
at higher levels than did recent high school graduates. The verbal portion 
of the Illinois State Employment Service Teacher -Nursery School Battery 
B-286, "seems to be a significant and reliable criterion for selection ;' 1 
however, the general portion had "little significance for training sub- 
professionals." Further, the Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) 
test of attitudes toward children showed M a significant decrease" in 
scores in the desired direction on the post test. Beller (1968) has 
devised a promising series of scales for the measurement of teaching styles. 
He found two separate factors which seem to be valid predictors of both 
social or interpersonal teacher behavior and the effectiveness of teaching 
on cognitive tasks under intrinsic reinforcement. 

Although not an exhaustive review, this ooverage indicates that great 
gaps exist in what has been empirically documented relative to selecting 
and training various types of personnel for service in Day Care. Darkness 
often prevails over light because a pilot study i'a not repeated but revised 
(Klaus and Gray, 1968) and because only successful studies are reported, 
and not failures (Chllman, to be published). 



A spot check was made by this author, and others, of current practices 
across the country in selecting personnel for working in Pay Care. Due 
to time limitations, no attempt was made to attain a systematic, all 
points coverage by any pre -determined criteria. Rather, efforts were 
directed simply at gathering gross impressions of the degree of variation 
or similarity between settings at a precise point in time --Summer, 1970. 

A very brief interview schedule was prepared in order to obtain the same 
information from each informant. Contacts were made in the state of 
California, Florida, New York, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

Surprisingly, these observations led to the lupresslon that there 
are greater similarities than differences among centers in general organisation 
and philosophy. It should be noted, however, that the focus was on public 
or non-profit agencies rather than proprietary facilities and that greater 
attention was given to group rather than Family Day Care. 

Among the centers observed, the proportion of trained or partially 
trained (college students) staff appeared to vary directly with extent of 
the programs' involvement with an institution of higher leirning, that is, 
the greater such involvement the greater the amount of training. In 
one city, where 26 centers had been initiated under federal auspices and 
later subsiaoed by the state, there were only two teachers with college 
degrees and there were in fields unrelated to child care. In addition, 
there were two pre -professionals who held certificates in child care, 
the remainder of the staff had been trained on the Job, In this instance, 
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If selection were dependent on staff meeting state requirements, and 
personnel were not retained under a grandfather clause, these centers would 
be forced to close for lack of qualified applicants. In another city 
with three Conner leal Day Care centers, the staff to child ratio was reported 
to be one adult to 22 children under two years of age. 

No formal tests were used In the selection process In any setting 
contacted. Rather, all personnel were selected on the basis of one or 
more Interviews. Theae were frequently conducted by several people, if the 
process Involved more than one Interview. In the case of the traditionally 
accredited personnel such as head teachers, social workers, nurses and 
pre-service training non-degree personnel, both academic backgound and 
professional references were checked. Untrained personnel were judged by 
the adequacy of both the application and personal references and on the 
basis o? the Interview. In many cases, selection procedures also IncLuded 
a spontaneous observation of the applicant In contact with the 
children. According to Informants, probationary periods are deemed highly 
deslrsble but are often hard to terminate because of local political pressure 

Only one Informant reported that she would accept a Junior college 
applicant, sight unseen, If the center were In dire need of replacement 
staff. This decision was based on the Informant^ past experience ult\\ 
graduates from several junior college programs. Interestingly, she 
commented, that under such circumstances she knew from experience that 
employees from one of these colleges would require more of her time and 
effort than employees drawn from the other types of colleges. She preferred 
the pre*tralned person over the non* trained because she felt that the person 
who did less well did not have a suitable personality for working with 
children and would eliminate himself from the field before the training 
period was over. Another benefit of using pre-tralned persons, she 
added, was that "at least the minimally educated graduate would have the 
vocabulary. M She expressed the fervent hope that communication would 
Increase among Junior college departments and that this would result In 
consistent quality among graduates. 

All Informants agreed that "the right person" was more critical 
lor effective Day Care than any set of academic credentials. Thl* 

Judgment applied to all categories of staff. 

It seems that s fertile field for research awaits cultivation around 
this point of "the right person." Among those experienced la the field, 
there appears to be an almost Instantaneous understanding about the qualities 
of the kind of person who works well with children. Yet, we can draw on 
their wisdom until we find ways to explicate the factors that these people 
are responding to when they make quick decisions from the Impressions they 
glean from the personal interview. With the rapid Increase In Day Care 
centers, many new workers will have to mike these selection decisions with 
little pest experience to draw on. Thus, clear-cut selettlon criteria would 
be of Inestimable value. 

On the assumption that some or all of these subjective reactions could 
be put Into words and made public, they also could constitute hypotheses 
to be Investigated. Thus, each contact In this spot-check vae <isk*<J to 
Identify the cue* he responded to in Interview). The more pointed responses 
^-i»e when the question was poeed from the negative elde - that Is: ■‘What 
ght come out about a person in the Interview that would Usd you to reject 
J is applicant?" 
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If one reflects on known successful child care serving people, it 
seems apparent that they encompass »nany different types. It must he 
concluded that there Is a wide variation among people who can give children 
growth-promoting care. On the other hand, people who cannot provide children 
such care should st^nd out sharply In one's recollections. It is the 
unique qualities of these unsuccessful individuals which could serve as 
guide posts in as sc .sing whether subjective impressions have predictive 
value. Such qualities were one object of this author's queries during her 
recent visit lo Ihsy Care centers. The accompanying table listt a sample 
of the range of anwers provided by informants. (See Table 2) 

Among these informants , there was general agreement, that food service 
workers should both like and be experienced with children. It was also 
relt these \*orke/s should be willing to experiment with fooJ, not be "hurt" 
if all the food la not eaten, and welcome children into the cooking area. 
There was also concurrence cn the recommendation that social workers, nurses 
and all other professional personnel must have team training specific to 
working with children as well as ongoing in-service training for their 
work as a group. Separate training sessions were viewed as desirable, at 
tiroes, provided that training would not be done by hierarchies, as in the 
early days of Head Start where aides were trained with aides and so on. 

The reader interested in further information on staff selection of 
child care workers may wish to consult the report of the proceedings of 
a National Conference on Child Care held in Plttaburgh (Resaw, 1969). This 
monograph lists thn interview cues which were explicated by the staff of 
the Pittsburgh programs as well as additional compilations by several 
nationally recognised professionals. 



Within the past few years many new training programs have been developed, 
some within an academic framework and others without the formal accrediting 
component. Among these are a variety cf models and strategics for educating 
which nonetheless share me cc nmon element; each is a variation built upon 
the kncwledge gained from working w'th healthy middle class children. 

Thus, there la a search for tactics thflt will reach children with special 
problems (e.g, using the new mental health worker) and fer reaching children 
whose culture hss not prepared them to profit from methods that are successful 
in a different milieu. A representative— but by no means exhaustive --list 
of such programs la presented in Table 3. Curricula for all these programs 
are included in the proceedings of the National Conference on Child Care 
(Resaw, 1969) or may be obtained from the individual schools. 

Since the writer is most familiar with the Plttaburgh Program in Child 
development and Child Care, and knows the pitfalls encountered and what 
worked best, it will be used for illustrative purposes to highlight critical 
issues in educating child caru workers. In this instance, the need for 
the pre -prof era ions l program became apparent about I960, when it was 
realised that the graduates from the Masters Degree Program-then seven years 
old— lequired sufficiently high salaries so that agencies were no longer using 
them to give direct services to children. They were, Instead, supervising 
U <*. Care Horkara and doing in*..rvice tuning. A proposal was .ubmitted 
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Table 2 

Qualities Sought In Day Care Center Staff 



Based on Interviews with Day Care Center Directors: Derived Categories 

Supplied with Illustrative Sample Qootei 



1 . Basic Liking lor Children 

’'warmth and flexibility to take the mlnute-by-mlnute testing" 

2. Empathy for Children; Ability to Accept Children a t Their Present 
Developmental Level 

"never cease to enjoy the Jokes children tell and even their 
pleasure messing in mud - and be ref^shed by these experiences 
rather than bored" 

"expectations at children's level, not expectations worker would 
like for cleanliness, neatness, etc." 

3. Fle xibili ty 

"way be young or older - It’s nor a matter of age - but willing 
to be open to change" 

avoidance of "this Is the way we did It last year" approach not 
"overly meticulous" 

"people who can't see other ways of doing things" (are rairabio) 

4. Lack of Prejudice 

avoid worker who "looks at child as 'poor child 1 rather than as an 
individual" 



5 . Bright Without Being Overly Intellectual 

"this person (o**erly Intellectual) may make a £ood supervisor - this 
cviet^ Intellectual cur loalty . . • juat working with children Is net 
oxciting enough" 



6 . Educated b ut With Much Practical Field .Experience 

avoid "a person from an educational program where 'something hasn't 
happened' " to the person (ael f-awarness) 
avoid "the fixed - they are eo set by what they learn from books, 
they can't bo flexible" 

7 * U nderstanding and Liking for Parent.* 

"able to accept family's experience as valid if different from 
teacher 's" 



8 . 




Feri on Hot Seeking Fulfills * n t of Own Needs Through Children 

'people who can give to children but encourage them^to use own 
resources and permit them to grow away from adult" 
not "people who Juat love children * often cone to work with 
children ^ hopes of satisfying their own desires to be mothered 
and protected" 
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table 2 (Continued) 



9 • Mature; Functioning as Adults with Interests and Investment Outside of 
Chil d Care 

"being a person for the child" 

"people who can do outside things" 

"people who are happy being adults and receive satisfaction from 
working with adults--don 9 t work for children against adults 

1 0 . Capacity for F u rther Growth as a Person 

people with "intelligence and educability" 

"will she take what she has one step further?" 
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ar.d a grant awarded to develop a program which would yield a certificate. 
The flrat trainees entered the program in September , 1963. 

High School graduation or evidence of equivalent ability was used as 
a screening device for admission. All applicants were Interviewed by 
three faculty members. No tests were administered for selection purposes. 
However, a battery was used after training had begun, although such par tic 1** 
patlon was voluntary. Students were assured that no staff member would 
see the results. The testing was done to develop a pool of data which 
would have value only when a sample of respectable alee could be evaluated 
against outside criteria from on-the-job performance, 

Two studies have beer, made of these data (ftalechko and Saxe, 1969; 
Cordorl and Ccwlee, 19)0). Both concluded that the Interview technique 
served as a batter predictor of success than background or test variables. 
Both studies encourage attempt* to specify t*~re fully the interview cues 
that serve as selection measures. 

The trainees in the Pittsburg Program were about evenly divided 
between recent high school graduates and mature women: 5 IX were Black 

and 49X rhlte. Of these who completed training, three were men. Tt our* 
surprise, there was a wide spread In socioeconomic status, ranging from 
welfare recipients through the solid, upper middle clesai Out of 114 
admissions, 97 received the certificate and currently 87 are working with 
children In a wide variety of settings, including Day Care. The dropouts 
were not attributable to academic factors. 



The format for the formal training Included direct work with children 
every morning for 45 weeks end two two-hour per week didactic sessions. 

The 45 weeks were divided into three 15 week blocks In which experience 
1 end Instructional content changed from the sturdy of the normal child to 

I special problems, such as intellectual, physical, economic and psycho- 

social deficits. The last fifteen weeks were devoted, both in practice and 
theory, to a focus on ths ssversly emotionally disturbed child. Experience 
covered sn age ranga from preschool through adolescence. Eight hundred 
practlcum hours were required before the internship year began. Certification 
was awarded after succeeeful completion of a year of paid .aployment. 

' v The training staff was multidisciplinary. There were no problems In 

recruiting trainees. During the lest admissions period, there were 75 
* * applicants for 15 slots. Local colleges now allow from 24 to 36 credits fo 

the Pittsburgh Program's certlfleete. 

The Pittsburgh Program has been r woothly transferred to Allegheny 
Community College where it le possible to leave the educetlonsl escalator 
after one year with enough earning power to return for a second year end 
earn the Associate le Arts Degree. In September, 1970, s Bachelor of 
Science Program was put Into effect as the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Health Related Professions. Students era admitted In the Junior Year. 

This program will fill the remaining rung In the career ladder, from high 
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Supported by NIW Grant #5Tl-lfl-7919 snd the Western Psychiatric Institute 
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school Child Care program? through the Ha&tevs degree. 

Out of five years* experience Jlth the Pittsburgh Program, some of 
the conclusions we have drawn for tvainlng child care workers might bs 
sumcrarlzed as follows: 

1) The study of normal development 6hould be followed by the study 
of pathological conditions. To understand the wide range of 
normal problems of normal development , one must also be 
experienced with behavior that is patently deviant. 

2) The best learning situation obtains when 'he members of a 
group of trainees are selected to combine young with older, 
poor with affluent and persons of various ethinlc orgins, 

3) No person should be admitted to a training program before th* 

Job market has been fully assessed* People from poverty areas 
have met with enough disappointments without being trained for 
new dead-end careers. A program should not be Judged a failure 
because Its graduates can not find jobs, Success requires a 
total coDTiitnent on the part of the faculty to educate .-agencies 
in the ultimate economy of hirlrg pre-service trained personnel 
and to studiedly natch a candidate to an agency according to 
the unique "personalities" of each. An alert staff comes to 
know that a student who would unquestionably fall In one type 
of agency could succeed in another type, for exnrjple, one that 
had a warmer, more flexible administration. 

4) All training should be linked to the established accredltst^o i 
system. ,7 e found it both enlightening and entirely logical 
that people working under far from optimal conditions were (till 
able to find satisfaction in their work, once they knew their 
certificate gave them access to the academic ladder. Given such 
options, some decided they did not want to go on for a degree 
bet wanted to take courses to lncres^e their competence. This 
practice is contrary to predictions of those who believe in 
keeping people uninformed so they will "stick" to the one Job 
they can do, based on the claim that further education will ''train 
them out" of the field. The upwardly mobile are flowing lnt5 the 
academic stream which is, after all, to the benefit of society. 

5) An all out commitment must be made to the agencies that provlie 
field placements. Agencies must be reassured tha.; the training 
staff will provide immediate assistance, upon call, whenever 
they suspect trouble with a student. This is a promise that Bust 

be kept. Agencies need to discover that they can cope by themselves 
and that the "University" can be syapathetlc to those who live in 
the "real" world and does not simply Invade the sgency's domain 
to be authoritarian and critical. 

6) Students must be fully alerted to the threat ttviy pose when they 
enter a setting where others learned "the hard way," without 
training. This Is, of course, a great threat to the integrity 
of the freshly educated since they must stind by and watch 

m 
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practices which they have been taught are detrimental to 
children's development. They need explicit counsel on the 
wisdom of '’making haste slowly'* In their role as change agents. 

We drama tire this situation by describing it as the Joan of 

Ate Syndrome: like Joan they are right, but in proving their point 

they too are burned at the stake since they end up being fired. 

Comp roml fling with one's integrity--within reason-- allov>3 one to 
remain an actor ir the scene so that ultimately one can establith 
better practices for the children. 

7) Actual practical work with children should take high priority 
over classroom hours. 



A number of demonstration projects are currently experimenting with 
innovative features for serving children. Other programs have evolved 
specific strategies for delivering training to trainers. Still others have 
concentrated on strategies fo<? concept development. Many of these merit 
consideration for replication and/or application to Day Care. Some 
example I include: 



1) The Child Welfare League of America piolt project, under the 
direction of Berman (1970). This project has trained unemployed 
or underemployed persons as child care workers. The training 
took place in five cities, simultaneously, and the training 
periods covered 12 weeks. 

2) The Early Training Project, also called (DARCEE) under Gray 
(1967>t George Peabody College for Teachers. The program was 
a five year Intervention study of young Jlack children. It 
centered around attitudes and aptitudes relating to school 
achievement, A Home Visitor Program was added for ongoing 
support. 
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3) The Chlldren’e Center of the State University of New York, 
at Syracuse under the direction of Lally4 and the Institute 
for Development of Hunan Resources, University of Florida, 
under Cordon. Both of these programs have developed training 
procedures for parent-educators. In the first lnatance, the 
parent -educator begins work with the mother in the third 
month of pregnancy to set the stage for the program that will 
continue after the child's birth and entry into Day Care at 
six BK>ntha of age. The Florida program uses pre-professionals 
to go into the homes and teach concepts to mothers which they 
can use If i teaching their children. 

4) The Remote Teaching Institute, a project negotiated and directed 
by Meier, assisted by Brudenell, Himnicht and McAfee. This 
program educates teachers in their own schools who in turn teach 
others. The strategy not only provides for wide dissemination 

of education over vast geographic areas but also permits eppropriat 
variations to be made according to local characteristics and 
needs (Holer and Brudenell, 1968). 



Personal Coneunlcatlon, J. Ronald Lally, 7/70. 




5 ) The J.F. Kennedy Child Development Center, University of 
Colorado Medical Center, under the direction of Meier. 

This program Instructs an assortment of professions in 
approaching young children who have a slowing down or 
interruption of all types of developmental processes--soclal > 
cognitive, etc. 

6) Mothers 1 Training Program: The Group Process, a project 

directed by Badger (1969). In this program, mothers are 
trained by teachera to implement an Infant tutorial program 
using their one to tvo year old children aa eubjects. 

7) A project directed by Karnes (1969) at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana. The program la designed to teach 
parents, older siblings and even younger teenagers the 
skills and knowledge which are essential in teaching pre- 
school disadvantaged children* 

6) Learning to Learn School, under the direction of Sprigle 
(1970) in Jacksonville, Florida* "Thlr la a three-year 
program (age four through first grade) which related and 
correlates the four variables that corns to bear directly 
on education * the parent, the child, the teacher and the 
curricular materials. 1 ' For a successful school experience, 
Sprigle would assign a weight of SO to the teacher, 30 to 
parents and 20 to the curriculum. 

9) Thfc Hew Nursery School Project under the direction of 
Klmnlcht, e{ fj*. (1967). This is a program for three and 
four yaar olds, in which' the entire school Is organised 

as an autotelic responsive environment. The principle 
that characterises this environment is that reward comes 
from the sake of an activity Itself and not from intrinsic 
rewards or from a mart avoidance of punishment. 

10) The ongoing in-service training program at the Residential 
Tre at me n t Center, Convalescent Hospital for Children, Rochester 
New York under the direction of Koret*. The training program 
is operational exclusively for the purpose of training for 
residential cars, and trains** must, as a minimal requirement, 
be at least high school graduates. The program has recently 
become associated with the Community College and is adding 
specific training for positions in Day Care. 



There are unfortunately many schisms among tha most experienced leaders 
in the field of preparing students for vork with children. This foment 
can ba healthy, unless feelings of dissent lead to irrational dlaragard of 
eaplrlcal evidence as it accrues* The facts are certainly not all In. 
Experimentation with various models is definitely desirable, particularly 
where support is given to the repllcetlon of models in similar locales** 
smell town, rural, metropolitan, etc.**ea well es to pure innovation. 



5 Personal C ommun ication, 9/16/70, Dr. Sydney Koret. 
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The combinations and permutations of disagreement are of the order 
of: house Day Care for Infants versus group care; structured currlculus 

versus the "discovery" approach; a cognitive development emphasis versus 
a psycho-social development focus; use of parents in groups with their 
own children versus placement of parents with other children (to avoid 
problems of distress for a child over sharing parent with others); homo- 
geneous age groupings versus family-range groupings; use of teenagers 
or slightly older children to serve as child models and helpers vers as 
holding out against Introduction of more untrained persons; and the "old 
chestnut" of whether volunteers r Vho don’t have to depend on the work 
for their livelihood" are worth the time it requires to train them. 

The research designs st the Syracuse Project, (Caldwell, Lally), 
the University of North Carolina at Greensboro program (Keister) and 
the Institute for the Development of Kum&n Resources project at Gainesville, 
Florida (Gordon) have a built-in opportunity to investigate some of these 
comparisons. In an excellent review of current Issues in research on 
children under three, Murphy (1969) points out that: "One major error 

underlies many failures to provide for adequate development: the notion 

that *We have answer 1 ., .disappointments have followed each one track 
attempt to follow < the l one important prescription..." She concludes: 

*Ve can expect thst new knowledge will emerge from etch of these experiments 
in propertlon to the lnves tigs tor *■ receptiveness to unanticipated data 
and caveful scrutiny of the processes that contribute to expected reeults." 

Relative to the incendiary issue of concept training versus "discovery 
the work of Palmer (1969) is of particular Interest. The study involved 
s total of 310 Black males. Seventy boys served as controls and attended 
the center for assessment purposes only. The 240 children in the experimental 
group vtre divided into two training treatments. One group was systemati- 
cally tcvght concepts, progressing from simple to coaplex. The other 
group vat provided with the same materials end instructor*, but did not have 
the concepts labeled by the instructor. The instructor also did not initiate 
any conversations with the second group. The instructors worked with the 
children cn a one-to-one basis in both groups. The results between controls 
and the experimental groups were mostly in the predicted direction end were 
maintained for a year In the follow-up assessment (see Palmer, 1969). 

However, the finding that surprised the investigators was that "the concept 
training did not generalise to other dimensions of behavior any more than 
did the discovery condition, 1 * 

In support of these experimental results, Bikini (1970) concludes 
that there is no preponderance of evidence that formal instruction It in 
any way superior to the traditional preschool, "at least for the middle 
class child... Indeed, it Is becoming more and more apparent thst formal 
instructional programs are as inappropriate at the primary and secondary 
levsls of education as they are at the preschool level," 

Doc la Zavltkovsky,* long active In Day Care in California where there 
has been continuity of service through Public Instruction since the 
establishment of centers during World War II and currently the Director 
of the Lincoln Child Development Center, has quite charmingly stated her 
views on this Issue of formal versus discovery curricula. She submits 



6 Personal Cowunlcatlon, 6/70. 
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that since science can now give us the hope of living to be 100, It seems 
that we could allow children at least five years In which to discover the 
world on their own terms rather than those laid dotrn. by authorities. 

Perhaps the key lies In whether the child we work with Is or is r,ot 
of the middle class. Many of those who have lived out the Head Start 
experience contend that once the middle clss child Is "turned on", there 
Is no stopping him. At the same time the economically warped child Is 
being "turned on" to catch up, however, his middle class peer la just 
gaining thac much more ground. Some feel that 'never the twain shall 
meet,' unless special methods are used on the initial laggard. From 
Palmer's (1969) work, it was found that what was taught was less important 
than the adult-child relationship. This finding lynde weight to the 
rather common belief that the staff-child ratio is a critical variable 
in working with the poverty child. 

In her communication to this author, feavltkoveky made two other points 
relevant to curricular matters. She cautioned against the easily made 
assumption that an education which prepares one for caring fo« three end 
foi'r year old pre-schoolers Is a guarantee that this knowledge will transfer 
directly to Day Care. The two kinds of work are very different and call 
for different programming. She also stressed the importance of staff willingness 
and dedication to parent participation, if gains with children aro to be 
maintained. Above all she cautioned against the prerature assumption 
that parents aren't profiting from the program. The harvest may not be 
ready for reaping until at least the second year of participation. In 
personal coranunicationj, Gordon, bally and Sprigle all stressed the 
need for staff training for work with the parents. In the Syracuse 
Center, Lally'a parent educators contact the mother during pregnancy tc set 
the stage for the infant's later enrollment in the center. Cordon stresses 
the difference between parent Involvement and participation. Much the 
same issue is of concern to Sprigle. He underscores the reality factors 
operating in the relationship between staff and parents. Parent Involvement 
la not synonymous with parents setting up the program: if they ktiew how 

to educate* there would be no need for the educator to intervene. Rather, 
the staff provides the leadership and helps the parents to see how they 
can be extensions of what is taking place at the school. 

All persons contacted in the centers spot-checked by this vriter deplored 
practices that demean parents or test children's loyallties to families. 

It is iterative that personnel at all levels be carefully instructed 
in the appropriate mode through which Job satisfaction and personal fulfill- 
ment are attained. This point is well made by McFarland (1963): *1he 

development of the professional identity of the nursery school teacher involves 
the complex task of distinguishing between primary motherhood and professional 
activities through which one can channel motherly feelings and derive 
fulfillment through creative professional work." The staff must be helped 
to never make the mistake of thinking they are more Important to the child 
than his own parents. 

From the foregoing* it is eminently clear that a pre-service curriculum 
cannot cover all the special refinements that would be required to gird a 
graduate to be skillful in each aspect of the diverse philosophies on 
curricula. Many persons intervi^vp^by this author strongly questioned 
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If retraining of an elementary school teacher Isn't more difficult than 
beginning with a novice. One who has the natural motivation to mother 
may be more open-minded than someone who needs to see marked evidence of 
cognitive achievement as an Immediate goal. 

In a National Conference on Curricula for the Career Ladder In the 
Child Caring Professions 7 (Besaw, 1969), conferees concluded that there 
should be a core curriculum that would be common for all child caring persons. 
They felt that dlffeient emphases could be optional, so far as Is practical, 
within a given program. School >1 shoald vary and be known to each other 
for their specialised viewpoint sb choices between schools could be made, 

Just as one might choose one law school for criminal law or a different 
one for corporate law. 



CU RRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS FOP THE FUTURE 

There can be no prescriptive curriculum for educating personnel for 
Day Care which could be adapted to nationwide meeds. Colleges and 
universities, therefore, should Individualise programs according to 
geographic targets --urban, sural, small town or ethnic concentratlons-*and 
according to a particular theoretical stance. It la generally agreed 
that when one or another specialised focus la the Innovative trademark 
of a curriculum, It should not be emphasised at the. expense of balance 
among the needs for nurtnrlng care relative to physical, emotional, 
cognitive and social development. 

From reading research reporta one may get the impression that what 
is being demonstrated as a new approach is the sum total of all that is 
being done to or with the young subjects of any particular experiment. 

The sterile mold into which research reports are cast seems to preclude 
mention of the experiments being embedded in an all day program that 
includes the familiar components of "traditional' 1 Day Care, where there is 
time for discovery, free play, s necks, lupa and outdoor play supervised by 
mothering people who respect the Integrity of children. This author's 
• its visits revraled that ti*o programs which sound diametrically opposad 
to each other philosophically do, in fact, operate very much the same for 
the greater part of the day* (These observations do not apply to commercial 
facilities.) 

The critical variable in assessing which approaches to programming 
lor Day Care will ultimately serve tto bent interests of children and 
their parents rests, in pert, on the motivation of the staff* If the children 
are being "meed 1 * to support the self-fulfilling motives of an mabitioua 
theoretician who has no veal interest In enhancing the growth pote f tlal of 
the children, then there la cause for elerm* 

Systematic use of video tape of actual transactions should correct 
for Imbalanced focua in written reports. Taping by objective trained 
technicians at pre-planned intervals can be powerful evidence of whst is 
or la not working in tha currlculiM which than, in turn, can be incorporated 



7 Mtuburgh, P«M>.ylv.nl., Hay 20-23, 1919, sponsor*! by th« National Inatitute 
of mental Health Grant #MK»6617* through University of Pittsburgh, Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Programs in Child Development and Child 
¥ s Care* Proceedings edited by Besnw# ♦ 
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Into training procedures. 

ProvUion must be made for both horizontal and vertical mobility for 
child cars workers. Career lattice provisions within state civil service 
classifications must be attained. At the same time colleges and universities 
oust be encouraged to assist in the accreditation and professionalization 
of the new categories of child serving personnel. 

Above all* we must collect more descriptive, on-the-job, staff 
performance record data to yield improved criterion measures of staff 
performance, relative to the discrete goals of each individual agency. 
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CHAPTER 15 



DELIVERY SYSTEMS 
Irving Lazar 



INTRODUCTION 

How do children receive care? This question has no simple answer. 

The decisions which lead to a given system of services In a community 
come about through an amalgamation of factors and consequences which 
comprise the subject matter of this chapter. 

The form which Pay Care takes Involves Its purpose. Its auspice s , 
the decision-making and administrative bodies concerned with child care* 
the setting (group structure , facilities , etc.) In which services are to 
be provided and the constraints and financial and other resources within, 
which a program must be devised. Each of these factors will be discussed 
In the opening sections of this chapter. In order to illustrate how 
each choice within each of these factors affects and limits choices within 
the others, examples of the more frequently found types of Day Care services 
will be examined in terms of these factors and suggestions will be made 
for the most appropriate sets of conditions for each. 



THE PURPOSES UP A DAY CARE PROGRAM 



The fJret variable which determines the Day Care system Is Its purpose. 
Historically, the largest Impetus for Day Care has been concern for the 
children of mothers who needed to work outside the home. As was discussed 
earlier In this volume. Day Care services have grown with the Increase 
of women In the labor force, especially with such employment peaks 
connected with the Civil War, as well as the first and second World Wars, 
the nedds of widowed and divorced working mothers remain a primary purpose 
of Day Care today. 

To the ranks of these mothers have come others who seek Day Care for 
their children. Increasingly, married women have golned the labor force 
to supplement the family income. Large numbers of women find full time 
home making uneat is fy log and pursue careers or other activities outside 
the home for psychological as well as economic reasons. 

Handicapped or disabled children ere Increasingly being enrolled 
In spec!/) I Day Care programs In order to provide them with Intensive and 
early remediation and training* 

A growing number of parents enroll their children in group programs 
to enrich their social and cognitive skills, in the expectation that such 
programs will enhance their child's development* 

Further, a growing number of children are placed in Day Care because 
BB 73 ^ 
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their mothers, though not at work, need such help In coping with their 
personal situations. 

Finally , a newly developing group of Day Care services are designed 
to provide Job training for women receiving welfare assistance. 

There are other purposes of course, but these are the moat frequent; 

(1) To care for children whose mothers must work outside the home. 

(2) To care for children whose mothers are supplementing the family 
income. 

(3) To permit woman some opportunities for activities other than 
child-rear ing. 

(A) To provide a setting for the special care of handicapped 
children, 

(5) To enrich the development of normal children. 

(6) To assist mothers in personal distress. 

(7) To train mothers for employment. 

The primary purpose of a given Day Care program will affect its auspices, 
its sources of support, its target population, its program emphases, and the 
range and sources of its services. 

For convenience we may identify thrae major types of programs: 

(1) Custodial Day Care which sitqply provides for the safety of the 
child and supplies him with food appropriate to his age and the hours in 
which he is in attendance at the facility. 

(2) Cooperative Day Care which provides custodial care and, in 
addition, make* other services available through cooperative arrangements 
with other agencies. 

(3) Qnnlbm Day Care which provides, in addition to custodial 
service, a variety of health, educational and social services through the 
efforts of its c wn staff. 

Obviously, the purpose of the program will be a primary influence on 
the type of program selected, Both the wow in economic I tress who needs 
child care ac tie lowest possible cost, and the affluent woman active in 
community affairs whose child may not need any supplemental services, may 
well prefer custodial programs, whereas those seeking enrichment or remedial 
or coopeneatory care w. 11 prefer to create or utilise omnibus programs. 



AUSPICES 



Closely related to the purpose of a program is its auspice - which may 
in fact be the program's instigator. Different purposes will attract and 
construct different auspices and different sources of support. The nature 
of the auspice is a second Major factor in the choice of program, in its 

administration, and in its avatea of delivery, In general, three types 
of auspices can be found in Day Care programs: 1 ^ 
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A. The Single Purpose Service 

This type* be It public or private* for profit or not, 

has as its sole activity the provision of Day Care for 

children. Public and non-profit examples can be found 

with every type of program; proprietary agencies are typically 

custodial * some are of the omnibus variety; but very 

few are able to establish cooperative programs with 

non-profit or public agencies. 

B. The Mult 1-Soclai Service 

■Hiis category describes the Day Cat!* program which Is embedded 
within an agency that provides a variety of other services 
to people • Typical examples are found In settlement houses. 
Model Cities and neighborhood service centers, church 
supported agencies and family service agencies. These are 
usually private non-profit organisations, although an 
Increasing number of public agencies are Including Day Cave 
In their service offerings. The writer knows of no proprietary 
examples, although some may exist. Although the multi- 
service type Includes all the kinds of programs, the coopera- 
tive and omnibus models seem to be more prevalent than 
custodial programs. 

C. Dav Care as a Fringe Benefit 

There are a growing number of Day Care programs sponsored by 
organisations which are not otherwise engaged In direct scclsl 
services. Some factories, companies, federal agencies, 
unions, universities and Job training organisations are 
providing Day Care as a way of stabilising their labor force. 
Some hotels and shopping centers are using Day Care as a 
promotional device. One outstanding omnibus program was 
operated by the Kaiser Shipyards during World Wnr II. Today, 
these types of programs tend to be primarily custodial with 
come health and/or educational services Included. 

As we shall see, the type of auspice not only affects the program but 
also determines both the level of financial support and the administrative 
burden under which the service must operate. Ae one moves from auspices of 
Type A to Type C, the amount of fiscal support Increases and the amount of 
program autonomy and flexibility decreases. 



DECISION MAXING 



lhe nature of the decision-making body Is clearly a major determinant of 
the delivery system and, though often Indirectly, of the program and Its level 
of support. 



Paradoxically, the greater the role of consumers In the decision making 
^>f a program, the leaf, the likelihood that the program will be adequately 

financed. 
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The situation Is clearest In proprietary services* The owner makes 
the decisions. The consumer expresses his satisfaction by continued patronage 
of the service. The more affluent the clientele, the more likely they are 
to entrust decision making to the management of the program. 

Typically, the non-profit agency has a board of phllsnthroplcally 
Inclined citizens selected because of their prestige and affluence. Only 
rarely are board members also consumers of the Day Care services, although 
exceptions may be noted in parent cooperatives -- particularly those serving 
the children of college faculty and students. 

The non-profit, single purpose agency is most likely to have a board 
specifically concerned with the program. Multi-service social agencies and 
those Mich include Day Care as a fringe benefit tend to have ether priorities 
and ba further removed from the action related to child care. Selection of 
the delivery system and program la more likely to be influenced by factors 
only Indirectly related to the needs of the particular group of children 
to be served. On the other hand, such bauds may have more knowledge of 
available options, less commitment to a single type of service system, 
and more resources with which to meet the needs of the program. 

Perhaps the most complicated decision making systems are those which 
accompany federally supported programs where typically, decision making 
authority may be almost totally usurped before the support actually reaches 
the group providing service* In general, the more distant the source of 
support or auspice Identity, the more complex the decision making process 
which consequently results in less real authority or choice for ti.v operating 
body* Public funds must be cofelrolled by the granting agency, and its 
disposition becomes a legal respoixslbility of every agency through which 
funds flow. Thus, each will impose choices and limits, leaving fewer 
and fewer options to the l^cal body. As a result, many communities seek to 
have thtir major support come from community sources rather than more 
distant ones. The multi-service agency with an influential local board 
(usually without parent representation) can often supply such support, and 
by reducing dependency on federal or state funds, retain greater control of 
local options. One exception to this rule is the special case of "reimbur- 
sable services," such as in Title IVA of the Social Security Act, Instead 
of grants or contracts, federal support comes in the form of reimbursement 
of 75% of the costs of services llready delivered to children and families. 
Thus, as long as the system and quality of care are acceptable to county 
and state welfare departments, there Is little "dictation" of specific 
delivery or policy mechanisms* This reminder of the roles and limits of 
decision making codles is a prelude lo a discussion of the next major 
determinant of a Day Care system's fo*m and program - Its administration. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Our generalisations about decision making directly affect the flexibility 
and choices open to a local groqp, and must be considered as a vital factor 
in the design of a program. Also critical are the type of sponsorship, the 
relation of the service to the sponsorship, the selection of a director, and 
both the internal and external admlniatrative arrangements* Failures to 
understand the roles of these variables have often led to the emergence 
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of Day Care ' programs very different from those originally ^ 5*| e 

organising or instigating group. These administrative variables can 
briefly delineated as follows: 

A. How many layers of administrative control are there? In 
the case of a small, Independent proprietary center, there 
are none. The owner manager are the same person, and he, 

(or more usually, she) sets and administers policy. A 
franchisee, however, may have no local options at all, 
and be committed to follow exactly a program and system 
prescribed by the franchiser. In the local non-profit 
agency, the manager reports to his board. In a la*8* c,c y 
with a centralized agency, the manager m?y report to a 
supervisor who reports to an agency director who reports to 
a board. If the agency Is receiving federal support, 
further administrative control and program requirements may 
be Imposed by state or regional staffs, and at federa eve 
Despite any Intentions or promises of local determination, 
the planning group ahould count carefully the administrative 
layers which accompany any system of support, assess the 
coLitment of each layer, and deduce the possible co " 8 " a J"“ 
or distortions of program Intent which that system might ImpOsa. 

B. What happens In an operation is largely determined by the 
background and personality of the director. No o 

clearly a board defines policy, the local manager will do 
what he thinks is most Important, In the way he knows beat. 

An inexperienced manager may Inadvertently create Internal 
staff conflict which can destroy a program. Tor exan^e, he 
can hire people for pe'Juial rather than t«<*nlcal *««°" 8 
and thus'destroy a.well designed program or he “ y f , ^Jlle 
to fire anyone, and so reduce program quality and staff morale. 
The director may have professional biases which focus the 
program In ways unintended by the sponsor or P 18 "?*"* J roup * 
Observations indicate that directors of early childhood , 

education programs who came from social work backgroun y 

provide adequate nutrition services, do net use parents In 
the program, and tend to operate custodial P to £*“V f °* 
children, regardless of their stated intent. On the otb ** 
hand, directors recruited from the field of education uaua y 
provide adequate nutritional services and ^olve parents, 
but they tend to over-structure the children s actlvltle , 
and stress cognitive over social development. It la thus 
essential that a director be chosen tdio agrees with an 1 
capable of carrying out the program goals and that he not 
be hired — as is often the case --singly because t. 
available. Many communities would be well advised to first 
sponsor the training of an administrator before undertaking a 
program. Once a program pattern Is established, It Is 
extremely difficult to change It. There is reputed to be a 
sign on a dirt road in Texas which reads, Pick yo y, r ru 
carefully. You'll be In it for the next 24 miles. 
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The internal administration can be crucial determinants of 
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program focus and staff turnover and, thus, affect the 
emotional climate In which children spend their days and 
the continuity of their care. Similarly, external adminis- 
trative arrangements can Increase coranunlty support or 
destroy cooperative arrangements originally agreed upon. 

The personality and skill of the director are important here, 
but so are other considerations, such as: 

--Each auspice has a local image which Is attractive to some 
groups and repellent to others. 

—Is the center being meed for purposes other than Day Care? 

Is it a base for local political development? A device for 
providing local enjoyment? A tool for a particular Ideology? 
A deliberate con^etltor of other Day Care services? To the 
extent that any center becomes Identified with other purposes, 
It loses potential external support and conpllcates Its 
external administrative relations. A distant sponsor Is more 
likely to place constraints on a politically vocal director 
than on a politically neutral one. Despite the best of goals 
tnd plans, competent management becomes a critical determinant 
of actua l program content and conmunlty support. Staffing 
patterns and supervision, which are related, will be discussed 
after clarification of the next important structural variable: 
the decision on the grouping of children. 



CROUP STRUCTURE 



.. . * facilities, population density, local and state laws, 

local attitudes toward child care, and the program preferences of funding 
sources all play a role in deciding whether a Day Care service will be provided 
through family homes, through separate Day Care centers, threugh public 9 

T ° r th |: 0U f^ combination of these. While multUroom centers 
TIT?' 1° different age groups, family Day Care typically Includes 

* of !*“• Servlc * 8 designed for working others will typically 

f 8 ?! Ct Ch j l ri* n * Wh<le other# wl11 accept only children between 
al* Hr !! ? n< * S0Be provlde after school care for children over 

hud* 1 ™” th#lr "° le * ctlvlty or ln addition to the care of pre-school 



?*• decisions about grouping — In homes or centers, by age or not, by 

iia" ° f **? r * n8# 411 * ut0 ®a tl cslly determine staff numbers and * 

2K' fj £1*1 l !!7 n *^** *** Uter ‘ th * additional supervisory 

T* t0 5* b4Unced *** ln>t the facilities costs 
of a center based program In order to determine which, In fact. Is more 

economical ln a given locality. Population density, transportation costs 
and climate may make one system more desirable than the other, but may use 

^nL;rV h fflCUntly \ * «T r41 * * f “ lly h <** P«>««“ <=.; serve five 
! 2°! C4 5 e « lv#r * Supplementary services end supervision need 

of Whlch * even ln cltle, » ®** n a that a great deal 

of professional time Is spent In travel. Any special equipment or toys 
oust be provided in larger quantities than In a center program, and often 
the Hcenslng of a slngla home Is as time consuming as the licensing of a 
fooa sit ea center. 



Center* need differing child staff ratios for different ages 
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of children and. because both supervision and supplementary services are 
centralized, can be provided less expensively. Locating a center wlt ^ 
VSSr^*tL can eliminate expenditure, for fl.cal admlnl.tra Ion plant, 
and food preparation. Further, students can be used “ 
supervisors, thus cutting Day Care costs by as much as 50 %. Obviously, 
lust as the grouping decision affects numbers and types of staff needed, 
that decision Is In turn dependent upon the availability of the ype 
staff needed. 

Indeed, no quality system can expand beyond Its supply of 
staff, and so programs usually must be prepared to Invest In exte 
staff tralnlrvg P programs . Few communities have sufficient supplies of 

and will need to Institute training programs In order to “^nteven 
custodial care program of any sire. Training costs are part ? ? h rouah 
costs - whether the monle. ere expended for tr.lnlngdlrectlyorthrough 
higher salaries for people elreedy qualified by training. In . “J ”7 1 

the failure to understand this necessity has led to programs of dismal 
quality and dubloua value to children. Training costa do not cease — they 
are not IlLly a start-up coat. Turnover of basic caregiving staff requires 
• continual** system for twining new people and employing new people who are 
already trained. This need has been approached In many ways — and is 
discussed In detail elsewhere in this volume. 



FACILITIES AND SETTINGS 

An Important Influence on program design and delivery °*/*™^* R 
the physical setting available to the eervlce. L ? ca }. f J r * 1 * * 1 
Inssed lately narrow the choice of fecllltlee end the distribution o *8 

as “ t F -r : 

«u .He ?SS5 snm 

tost. In many sress, It has bsen found that the choice of program system 
JH U dlcTeted*by*the av. liability of apace A h«oe based program may be 
the only available option In the absence of fundi for construction or 
renovation to servo large groups of youngatera. 

Ev.n If a facility la found, the number end Hie of P U ££“* 
growing and group .lie; the availability of e meeting room Influences the 
propane for parent.; aid the location of the facility .etc a. a selector 
of tha children. 

Programs for Day Care ere typically found In four different settings: 

A. Family Home Care - The facility for thla type of Day Cere Is 
a private residence. The number of children and range of 
program activities la determined by the el*e of the houee, 
lte room arrangement*, lte yard apace or accessibility to 

other outdoor play apace. In thla t«* ® f .*®*J}^** Jj 1 
support sarvlcta to tha children ar thalr ft* 
provided aleewhera. 
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B. Day Care Center - Usually Day Care centers have been constructed 
for the custodial care of children. The addition of supplementary 
services may be exceedingly difficult If they were not 

included In the original plans. When located In a church 
Sunday school, the need to clear the room and "pack up 11 before 
the weekend limits the type of equipment and activities possible, 
but may make available supplemental space for additional services 
and parental involvement. 

C. Multipurpose Social or Public Service Agency - Location of 
centers within set clement houses, public schools and family 
service agencies can provide both administrative and 
supplementary services as "built-in" program components, 
thus s implying the program^ start-up cost and ongoing 
adnlnistratlon--providing that the sponsor’s purposes coincide 
with those of the nrult 1 -service setting, and they are willing 
to relinquish adminlstrat ion of the service to the host agency. 
While other arrangements for sharing rdrainlatiat Ion are 
possible, they rarely seem successful, 

D. Job related Day Care - The Industrial Day Care center is the 
typical example of this system. Since staff are employed 

by the corporation of union, administrative control is the 
sponsor f s and the continuation and shape of the program may 
be determined by considerations other than servl:e to children 
and families. 

The availability and costs of settings thus limit program options, 
and the search for optional settings may well be a first step in the program 
design process. Typical construction costs for a 50 child center are 
approximately $150,000, and there are few sources for such fund?. The 
determination of " where " a service can be may be necessary before sensible 
decisions can be made about what It will provide and whom it will serve. 



FINANCING 

Obviously, If a center i« designed to aerve parents willing and able to 
pay for the full cost of service, a private operator can amass the capital 
to initiate the service. Nine-tenths of present Day Care In America -a 
provided by ptivate operator*. Parents get what they pay for, and the cost 
of "fund raising" is usually minimal. 

Private, non-profit centers sre in a different situation and, even ft 
parents psy part of the fee, must find ways of raising money through gifts, 
grants, and service contracts. The range and quantity of service thus 
fluctuates with the success of the fund raisers. Such organisations can 
frequently attract skilled volunteers end donations of service which help 
keep their costs low. 



O 



Urge scale, publicly Supported Day Care, except in time of war, Is 
relatively new and is generally available Only to low income families. 

The Work Incentive Program (WIN) and programi financed under Title IVA 
of the Social Security Act are the most mm* roue federally supported 
program. Doth the Office of Economic Opportunity and Project Head Start 
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provide a considerable amount of Day Care, and the Model Cities Program 
and the Child Development Programs of the Appalachian Regional Commission 
are Increasingly supporting Day Care services. Among the states, only 
California haa an extensive system of publicly supported Day Care services; 
however, New York and several other states are moving vigorously to expand 
their Day Care systems. 

The reader Interested In a full compilation of Federal sources of 
support should obtain a copy of Federal Programs for Young Children > 
published by the Appalachian Regional Commission. 4 



Several dimensions of constraints In planning a Day Care program have 
already been discussed. Several other limiting considerations exist in 
each community: 



A Local Attitudes and Mores delating to Child Care 

Many conmunities and many child development professionals 
disapprove of group care for infanta and toddlers even 
when local laws permit such care. However, a program 
designed for working toothers oust be prepared for the whole 
age range, end initial education of the conmunity may be 
necessary in order to initiate the program. 

B • Lo cal and State Laws and Regulations 

Loc al and state author it lea may well have regulated Day 
Care so specifically as to eliminate all but a few options. 

In addition to facilities requirements, they may prohibit 
infant care and specify staff qualifications and ratios of 
staff to children. Oft^n several different kinds of 
regulation are provided, and several different agency 
requirements oust be satisfied. It la usually wise to 
include the local licensing authority in the planning phase. 
While there are occasionally inappropr late or v ivorkable 
regulations on the books, most are well intended to protect 
children. 

C. Funding Source and Route 0f Funds 

If funds are to coma from other than local sources, restric- 
tions on thase funds may eliminate soma service models from 
consideration and may limit others# For example, a proposed 
public program would require that total administrative and 
program control reside with the parents of the children 
served. Such a source of support would exclude administrative 
relationships of the ssrvice to other agencies or Job sites, 
and also probably would eliminate many other sources of 
cowmalty support. Program content in turn would be a 
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function solely of the level of knowledge and 
sophistication of the parents and minimal professional 
input or evaluation would be provided within the program 
Itself. These generalizations are based on observations 
of such programs. t 

Some, v .fare agencies provide money directly to the mother 
80 she can purchase ^hlld care while she U enrolled In a 
training program. The usual inadequacy of basic welfare 
grants pzesses the mother into finding the least expensive 
child care solution possible, and this is usually an informal 
arran; ?raent with a neighbor. Unless heavily subsidized 
from other sources, it seems unlikely that a formal program 
could be supported by low income mothers using such special 
allowances for Day Care. 

D Population fenslty 

A center program located in a large housing project co i 
reasonably er, ect to be utilized fully. By contrast, there 
are many non-urban areas in which the population Is so 
scattered that a considerable transportation system must be 
devised to bring enough children to a center to Juscify 
its cost* In such situations. Family Day Care in private 
homes may be the nwst sensible solution If the service is 
needed. Tn one Instance, retired people received intensive 
training to care for children in faull/ situations. This 
seemingly successful arrangement permitted these elderly 
persons to augment their Social security income, do meaningful 
work that was satisfying to them and, at the same time, to 
provide good care for infants and young children. Tn 
another situation, Day Care became a public school function. 
Arrangements were made for the younger children to ride the 
school bus in the morning, and for an extra bus run which 
returned them and older children In an after school program 
in the evening. However, this still eliminated the youngest 
children for whom the bus ride, particularly in inclement 
weather, was not considered safe or healthy. 

E. Gu ild Restrictions and Demands 

In sone comunltles, whether formally or informally, Day Care 
has become the province of tome particular professional group. 

In some places it is expected that the program will include • * 
or be directed by — a aocial worker, a teacher, or a nurse. 
Dealing with such requirements may be necessary for program 
support — and thia constraint, where it exists, should be 
recognised and worked with Initially in the planning process. 
Similarly, demands that local unemployed people, or neighborhood 
residents, or members of a particular ethnic group be ecployed 
should be recognised early and resolved. Constructive solutions 
to both kinds of demands have been found, and have asAlsted ■ 
program strength. 
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E. Risks 



Every system has Its flaws and Its advantages. Awareness 
of the indications of each choice and of the consequences 
of each system will reduce risk. Such awareness, however, 
requires sufficient open mindedness and direct concern 
for children if fair Judgments are to be made of each 
alternative before settling on a course of action* 



In the section which follows, these factors are recapitulated in a chart 
indicating the usual pattern of each major type of Day Care setting* rhere 
are exceptions to all of these combinations* The chart is presented to 
demonstrate how program choices often combine in practice* (See below) 



ISSUES FOR RESOLUTION IN THE DESIGN OP DELIVERY SYSTEM 0? C’lILD CARE 

This chapter has focused on the choices which Must be made to provide 
Day Care service at a local level, and some of the local constraints on such 
choices. 

The extent to which Buch choices will actually remain available at local 
levels hinges, to a considerable extent, on the resolution of a variety of 
Issues new being considered at national levels. 

The large scale entry of the federal government into Day Care is new 
to this generation* It is being encouraged by many different motives -- the 
reduction of welfare rolls, the prevention of developmental deficits, the 
creation of Jobs, tha development of systems for local control and the needs 
of educated women* Since the decisions made at federal levels could well 
limit local option#, it is important to indicate at least seme of the issues 
that will need resolution at national, state and local levels* Indeed, by 
the time this article reaches print, some problems may have been resolved* 

Among the national issues which can quickly affect local choicaa are 
these: 

(1) We have neither the staff nor facilities with which to rapidly 
increase our supply of Day Care aervlcea* A sudden injection 
of say, half a billion dollars could not only overwhelm existing 
resources, but encourage a sharp decline In our already questionable 
quality of Day Care service* 



a* How can we produce a rational rate of growth consistent 
with quality? 

b. How can federal program* be uonitored and kept at high 
quality levels If political pressures to spend large 

suns are Imposed on agencies? 

c* Does the entry of federal funds pre-empt state and local 
licensing? Either way, who will finance the new monitoring 
and regulatory functions? Such functions, at the federal 
level have been historically severely understaffed and 
subject to pressure* 
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Home Day Care 


Single Purpose 
Center 


Multi-Purpose 

Center 


Industrial 

Center 


Primary 


Cus tod ial 


Varies 


Usually remedial 


Convenience 


Purpose 






or enrichment 


of workers 


Program 


Safety 


Varies 


Developmental 


Safety 


Emphasis 


Ausplce6 


Usually selected 


Usually private, 


Public and 


Industrial 




by parents, but 
may be agency 
sponsored 


but may be public 


private social 
agencies 


or training 
site 


Primary 


Usually Day Care 


Owner of agency 


Agency board, with 


Sponsoring 


Dec Is Ion 


Mother 


board, with or 


or without parent 


business or 


Making 




without parent 
participation 


participation 


institution 


Number Usual ly one* 

of Levels 
of 

Administration 


Usually two* 


Usually multiple* 
levels 


Multiple 

levels 


Grouping 


Small number, 


Usually age-graded 


Usually age-graded 


Usually age- 


of 


Various ages 


^e-schoolers 


pre-schooler j 


pre-scnoolers 


Children 


Staffing 


One Day Care 


Director, teacher, 


Multi-professional 


Multl- 




Mother 


non-professionals 


and non-professional 


professlonsl 
and con-prof* 
esalonal 


Facilities Private hone 


Special structure 


Church, school, 
settlement house, 
multi-service 
center 


Special 

structure 


Financing Usually parent 

fees* Occasionally 
agency supported* 


Parent fees, private 
and public funds 


Parent feea, private 
and public funds 


Private funds 


Supple- 


* i 

Rarely provided 


Rarely provided 


Wide range usually 


Varies with 


mental 

Services 






provided 


Sponsor 


Const- 


Home may be unsafe, 


High Facility Cost* 


Facilities often 


Continuity 


raints 


Inadequate, un- 


Uneven attention to 


must be shared 


depends on 


and Risks 


healthy. Either no 


individual needs* 


with programs 


en^loyment* 




supervision or at 


Spread of lnfectlont 


having different 


Children must 




high cost* Uneven 


usually cannot 


needs* Administra- 


be transported 




quality of care. 


provide care for sick 


tion cumbersome* 


Risk cross 




depends entirely on 
mother* 


Child. V! ‘ 


funding often un- 
certain* Risk cross 


infection. 



Infection* 

; • j ’ ■ • • • - ' “ • ! 7 '' \ v ■ 
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Horae Day Care Single Purpose Multi-Purpose 

Center Center 



Industrial 

Center 



Advan- 

tages 



Low cost* Usually good 

Can care for facilities, 

sick child. Trained staff 

Convenience to 
child *8 own horse. 

Flexible hours. 



Comprehensive Mother ie 

services provided. nearby. Hours 
No need to duplicate correspond 
administrative, with mother, 

facilities, other Stable 

component costs. Financing 



Depends on funding source. Federal and State funding always Increases number 
of decision racking levels. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS 0? A HOME CARE AND A CENTER BASED PROGRAM FOR 60 CHILDREN* 



HOME CARE 


COST 


CENTER CARE 1 


COST 


12 Day Care toothers 


$65,000 


Rent and utilities 


$13,000 


2 supervisor/tralners 


22,000 


Director 


12,000 


Office apace 


1,000 


Assistant Director 


10,000 


6 lerk/bookkeeper 


5,000 


Half*tiroe cook 


3,000 


Supplies and food 


2,000 


Half-time maintenance man 


3,000 


Telephone and postage 


1,000 


4 teachers 


32,000 


Nurse 


9,000 


4 aides 


24,000 


T *avel 


4,000 


Secretary /bookkeeper 


5,000 


Fringe benefits 


15.000 

$123,000 


Nurse (V time) 


4,500 




Supplies and food 


) ,500 


Coat per child 


2,050 


Fringe benefits 


14.000 






$123,000 






Cost per child 


2,050 



* Simulated data 
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d. If either facilities or a local share are required, the 
poorest communities will be least able to participate* 

e. When service Is provided to a working class or middle 
class family, It is usually reasonable to assume that 

the child has adequate nutritional, health, and educational 
Inputs from the home. New services for poor children cannot 
be made on this assumption. How will these needed supplements 
be financed or provided? How can benefits to the whole 
family be provided? These questions become increasingly 
important If impoverished parents are to participate in program 
design. Experience teaches that severely stressed parents 
will want to meet their own needs first. 

f. Since the bulk of services to children are provided through 
state agencies, any large scale federal program that bypasses 
the state is not likely to receive enthusiastic assistance 
from them in supplying supplementary services* However, 
many ethnic politicians are demanding direct and total 
neighborhood control of new federal funds. How can a control 
system be erected which will permit parental choice and 
Influence and still focus existing public resources for service 
to children? The advantages snd limitations of various control 
systems have already been sketched? How can local flexibility 
exist within a federal funding operation? Perhaps the only 
solution is to provide basic support through existing public 
structures with provision for direct financing of parentally 
operated programs when public programs fall to deliver good 
service. If it turns out that the bulk of new service demands 
is for after school care, it may be simplest to assign this 
task to school systems, thus avoiding the whole problem of 
facilities, staff development, transportation and administration 

g. What effect will federal funds have on existing state, local 
and philanthropic expenditures in Day Care? All such budgets 
are under stress, snd even a small federal effort may provide 
an excuae for cutting or eliminating such services. Under 
certain circumstances federal funds could yield a net decrease 
in Day Care services, 

h. Parental consumers of Day Care services are presently voluntary 
consumers. Under new welfare laws being proposed, the new 
consumers will be involuntarily brought to the services. 

Will this not increasingly complicate the design and operation 
of services? 

i. Attitudes toward Infant 8roup care vary across the country, 
and some states prohibit group care of infants under two 

or three years of age* Will federal programs respect such 
local and legal limitations even in the welfare recipient 
who has an infant but seeka training and employment from the 
government? 

J, Ts there any way to train managers and develop facilities before 
new mass programs begin? 
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(2) At local levels , even If money and facilities can be provided, 

services for poor children will need to be more comprehensive than 
simply providing custodial care. We have more than sdequste data 
documenting the health def iciencies, poor nutrition, snd Inadequate 
learning habits of the very poor. Given the scarcity of such 
services even for cne rich, how realistic is it to suppose thst 
proper care can be provided on s mass scale? By scceptlng a child 
for care, responsibility for his health and development become a 
charge on the caring agency. 

0) The shortsge of resources and staff are particularly acute In rural 
aress, where 55% of the ooor in America live - but shortages are 
acute even In our largest cities. Balancing between needs snd 
standards - deciding on a minimum that is better thsn nothing - 
are problems subject to experimentation. Most demonstration 
programs are too small or too apodal to solve mass service 
problems. Most federal programs are too rigidly structured to 
permit systematic variation. Perhaps half a dozen different 
masolve efforts in half a dozen large areas sre a necessary 
prelude to a national program. 

(4) Federal and atate rulea are generally devised to meet the needs 
of bookkeepers rather than to meet the needs of programs. Yet, 
child csre cannot be sensibly placed in a procrustean bed - s 
•ingle mold. We know too little, and children's needs sre too 
different, to lock programs into systems which conflict with 
children's needs# For example, this writer visited a federally 
sponsored program which served no meals to children becsuse s 
federal regulation prohibited serving food for staff members, 
and a local official ruled that the only way to ensure enforce- 
ment of the s *.e was to bar food altogether. Since complex 
bureaucracies do distort programs for non -programmatic reasons, 
can we devise a system to minimise the discrepancy between s 
program's objectives and its administrative arrangements? One 
proposed piece of child care legislation suggests the creation 
of a public corporation, such at Comsat, as a method of making 
possible administrative relevance to program needs. 

(5) The selection and training of staff ie an obviously important 
issue. As important however, are the development of means tot 

a. happily blend professional and non-professional staffs, 

b« create atmospheres permitting effective supervision, 

c. avoid interpersonal conflicts among staffs, 

d a prevent politicisation of publlcally supported programs, 

e. reduce staff turnover to provide children with continuity 
of care, and, 

f. Insure that training and experience lead to credentials 
permitting both lateral and vertical mobility for all 
employees# 
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(6) Finally, Day Care sytems should not become junior ghettos, 

A system should be able to blend funds from public and private 
sources and be so attractive as to recruit children from 
every socia* class In the community# Children benefit from 
such diversity of companionship, and programs thrive when they 
serve a whole conmunlty , s needs , and not simply those of a single 
class or group. 

Which of these issues are met - and which are ignored - will set many 
of the boundaries of Day Care development during the decade of the seventies. 
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CHAPTER 16 

EVALUATION OF DAY CARE CENTERS: SUMMATIVE AND FORMATIVE 

Francis H. Palmer, Courtney Cazden, Joseph Click 



INTRODUCTION 

Everyone Involved in a Day Care program feels that his efforts are 
benefiting children -- otherwise, he would not be involved. Some, however, 
feel that additional information could Improve their program* Hopefully, 
this chapter will provide those seeking auch information: 

--ideas vn how one may evaluate more precisely the changes 
occurring in the children >eing served, and 

--ways of gathering evidence on the overall effectiveness 
of one's program for use in cross analyses of other 
programs* 

Such information may be useful to programmers who must convince a board 
of directors, a supporting agency, or even themselves, that their program is 
accomplishing its goal and/or that it is as good or better than others* 

Such evidence, in fact, may be crucial to the continuation of a program* 

The child who comes to Day Care is the target of many expectations -- those 
of his parents, those of the Day Care staff, and those of the community and 
the society at large* However much these expectations may differ, they 6hare 
in cooiDon the hope and belief that Day Care will be a rewarding and enriching 
experience for the child* The question naturally arises: How do we know 

that Day Care is benefiting the child, that it is meeting the expectations 
for which it was designed? There is also the broader question of how the 
program may be Improved. To answer these questions, we must rely on the 
process of evaluation. 

For many, evaluation is a threatening concept. The attitude that 
evali itioft is a fault finding and investigative activity is all too common* 

The threat, of course. Is very real to persona who feel that someone else 
has he power to curtail, change or atop a program which they feel is important. 
Teachers, program directors, and members of sponsoring agencies often feel 
distaste and distrust toward the ides of evaluation. 



In part, these attitudes are due to the nature of many evaluative 
efforts* Too often they are requests from outsiders for help in answering 
questions which the outsiders want answered end they have no apparent benefit 
to the people at the local level* Although these negative attitudes may be 
understandebls, they lead to very unfortunate consequences. 



Evaluation is an essential part of human activity* It la Involved in 
ths mental processes used in solving problems, the laboratory work of 
scientists testing hypotheses, the decisions of a group running any organi- 
sation to Include Day Care programs, etc* Actually, evaluation is very 
O rmon to alnoit everyone's life. A casual look around a Day Care center 
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to see if teachers are occupied and children are Involved In what they are 
doing la really a form of evaluation* Thus, the question- is not whether 
one will or will not evaluate but whether the evaluation Is to be systematically 
planned so the results may be of benefit to all concerned. 

People must have an image of what they want in order to make good plans. 
Whether short or long-range, individual pr group, successful plans have three 
characteristics. First, the plans must be stated very specifically, so there 
will be no confusion about the goala to be accomplished. Second, those 
involved must look carefully and honestly at «hat they are doing to determine 
if their efforts are consistent with meeting their goals. Third, ways must 
be developed to fted back the results of any Inquiry so plans and programs 
may be modified, and/or so that convincing evidence will be available on the 
value of the program. 

What follows is an attempt to make some of the issues involved in the 
evaluation of education and child care programs more explicit in the hopa 
that evaluation efforta will better serve all those involved and interested. 



TWO TYPES OF EVALUATION 



Educational programs are subjected to two very different types of 
evaluation •• sumoaaJLiye and formative . Suramative evaluation occurs at the 
end of 4 period of time during which the program has been operating, and is 
designed to provide information about whether that program satisfied the 
goals of the people or organltatlon who planned it or sponsored it. It is 
almost always done by outsiders, people not directly concerned with local 
planning or operating of the program. Formative evaluation on the other 
hand is conducted while a program is being planned or carried out. Its 
goal is to provide information which will be of benefit to the future open 
tion of the same program on which it has been conducted. It is usually done 
by the planners or operators themselves, with or without outside help. 

In the pages which follow, we ahall briefly discuss suranative evaluati 
The primary emphasis, however, will be on formative evaluation as it can be 
of help to a Day Care center. For further information about aummatlve and 
formative evaluation, as these are related to teaching and instruction, the 
interested reader is referred to Garden (in press) and Kamil (in press). 
Both of these authors disease standardized teats and offer extensive 
suggestions for informal assessment. 

Sucmative Evaluation 

Every agency sponsoring a Day Care center has its own unique objective 
and local purpose. In addition, there are national purposes -- goals for 
children, parents and communities -- which protap ted Congress to appropriate 
money for early childhood education. Congress is entitled to know whether 
it f s purposes sr^ being fulfilled and so people working with children at 
the local level will be asked to cooperate with national suiomative evaluati 
on projects, 

Sunmativ i evaluations are usually ir It la ted by the agency that funds 
the program. Those so involved ask the question: Are va getting for cur 
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money what Congress Intended? Usually they want to know how many children 
are Involved In the program they support, who those children are and more 
specifically, the kinds of changes that occur In the Individual child, the 
family and the conmunlty as a result of the program* If the program was 
designed to better prepare pre-school children for performing In the public 
schools, as was Head Start, the major Inquiry will be whether those who 
participated did In fact do better than those who did not attend. 

Sunroatlve evaluation of a nationwide program should be comparative 
across the populations, regions and program variations which were involved, 
whether the program's purpose was reading readiness, career ladders for 
paraprofeeelonals, or some other goal. Any particular national program depends 
so much upon the personnel at the local level, community acceptance, and 
other factors that Judgments about Its nationwide effectiveness must be 
based on comparative data which are representative of the diversities within 
the overall program. Judgments cannot be limited, for example, to obser- 
vations made on a few local programs, or to local program* In one region of 
the country, or to those implemented by one particular group In the popula- 
tion. Thus, Head Start could not be evaluated as to whether it fulfilled 
the purpose Intended by Congress by assessing only those programs conducted 
by outsiders, or by singling out only those In New Mexico, or only those In 
Harlem and other communities where Black facilities were Involved, 

When a Day Care center is evaluated in a sumraative fashion, the Infor- 
mation probably will be used only in combination with results from other 
Day Care centers before a judgment is made about the effectiveness of the 
program as a whole. Decisions about the effectiveness of national programs 
do not depend solely upon whst happened In one local program but rather upon 
what happened in all local programs across the nation, regardless of the 
c Ire instances under which they were operating. The final decision, therefore, 
does not necessarily reflect either the effectiveness or Ineffectiveness of 
one local program. 

The greatest amount of controversy about suctaative evaluation usually 
centers around two questions; Who shall do the evaluation 9 And, what 
measures shall be . ,aed to determine whether or not the program was effective? 

As was noted above, eummatlve evaluation Is usually done by people who 
are not a regular part of the program, either at the local or national level. 
Because everyone involved in a national program -- from the Director In 
Washington to the teacher at Lha local level — Is cooroltted to Its worth 
In one way or another, It is assumed that a more objective evaluation can 
be made by someone unrelated to the program. Using his criterion for 
selection provides greater assurance that the evaluator will see more than 
one side of the picture, and will attempt to provide en unbiased Judgment 
of what the pregram has accomplished when all aspects of Its progress are 
considered. On the other hand, the outside evaluator probably will not 
know the program in detail at the national or local level; consequently, 
he may make Judgments about its worth based on parts of the program wilch 
thoae involved In the program will not consider fair or accurate. He tan 
be unblaaed, but he cannot be as informed about some aspects of a particular 
program as those working in It. Since few people take pleasure in evalua- 
ting a program without knowing its contents and procedures In great detail, 

Just as few people like being evaluated by someone who does not know the 
contents and procedures (not to mention the problem! at the local level, 
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the choice of who will do the evaluating inevitably results in controversy 
and distress on both sides. If those selected are not bpth well trained in 
evaluation as a procedure and highly sensitive to the many factors which 
can make evaluation meaningless, the money spent easily can he wasted. 



One of the most conroon problems associated with training and sensitivity 
has to do with the measures which will be used in the evaluation. The 
•election of tha measurr j from which results will come and decisions will be 
made ia critically important. The goal is to select measuring instruments 
which can reflect the relative success or failure of a program in relation 
to the object ive(s) for which it was designed. Ideally, those measures 
would satisfy both the sponsor of the auramative evaluation and the people 
whose programs are being evaluated \ however, such sutisfaction seldom 
occurs. Frequently, the evaluator is measuring an aspect of a program which 
is not thought to be important by the people cond . ting the program. What 
the evaluator wants to know and what the operators think he should be finding 
out are often quite different. For example, the Westinghouse study of 
Head Start effectiveness used measures of cognitive change and carao to the 
conclusion that there was no demonstrable, durable effect on the Jutellec* 
tive performance of the children involved. Many people accepted those 
results as testimony that Head Start had no beneficial effects on children 
end consequently did not satisfy the intent of Congress. Other people, 
notably the parents of the children concerned, would not accept cognitive 
measures as valid data for rejecting the program. The majority were 
convinced that Head Start did benefit their children in a variety of ways. 
Including their social, emotional and physical growth. As one group in 
Harlem put it : How come those Westinghouse researchers say Day Care is 

no good for our children when they continue to send their own to child 
care centers* the content and personnel of which are almost indist inguish- 
able from rocst programs iu Head Start? 



suasna t ive 



Standardised measures such as the 4 IQ are indispensable P^rts of 
tive evaluations at the national level, they nay well 'become t.t* 



only means by which particular communities in th United States will 
be able to ultimately compare the results of programs designed to benefit 
their children with the results obtained from programs in other comrunities • 
There aro, however, some Important precautions which should accompany 
the use of such measures. 



For example, standardized measures frequently are chosen more for their 
familiarity to professional evslustors snd semi-professional consumers of 
the evaluation, than for ^heir validity or reliability in assessing dimensions 
of behavior which are crucial to the intent snd worth of a program. This, 

in part, explains the frequency with which IQ scores are used in summative 

evaluation. Because there has been a great deal oi research on the IQ 
evaluators esn communicate nuances of change as the result of a program to 
other evaluators in terraa of the IQ. This means simply that there are 
standardized norms for many regions snd populations in the country, and that 
comparisons can be made easily. Furthermore, IQ scores are in the public 
domain. They are accepted measures of childrens' behavior whether or not 
they convey, In any given instance, whnt people think they communicate • 

They are a matter which mothers can discuss with fathers and bureaucrats 

can talk about to Congressmen, Yet, many of the B} scores are excellent 

measures -- when they are used in the right context and when they are 
administered properly. The real problem is, that like many other standard!- 
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zed measures | they may be Selected for use in an evaluation Just because 
they are “good" Measures. No consideration is given to whether or not they 
will measure what should or could be measured in that particular Instance 
The importance of selecting standardized measures for sunmative evalua tion 
which will accurately assess the true goals of a program -- as agreed upon 
by the evaluating agency and the people rfhoio the program is supposed to 
serve -- cannot be overestimated. 

No matter how carefully a measure may be selected to reflect the 
intent and worth of a program* there sre two problems which must be con- 
sidered, One is the distinction between performance and capability; the 
other is the distinction between process and achievement. 

The distinction between a child's performance of a particular act and 
his capability for performing that act under ideal conditions may have 
profound consequences for assessment of and attempts to improve programs 
designed to benefit the intellective performance of children (Gllck, 1968), 

That distinction is frequently ignored when such scores as the IQ are used 
in summatlve evaluation. Decisions are made on the basis of a child's 
performance at a particular point in time, and under the psrticular conditions 
existing for the assessment. The work of Zfpler snd others has shewn that 
cognitive ability is not the only attribute measured by cognitive assessment 
Theie assessment scores are pr^.ably affected by other variables such 
as the motivation of the child at the time he is tested (see e,g., Gruen* 
Ottinger and Zigler, 1970). Furthermore, moat large scale testing efforts 
specify a time when the children are to be assessed, regardless of the 
extent to which they have adapted to the testing situation* It has been 
shown that many children, particularly those from a socioeconomic level 
which differs from that of the test administrators, perform much better 
than would be expected when they are given adequate time to adapt to the 

situations under which they will be examined (Palmer, 1970). No matter 
wirvst testa are used, the coranon sense distinction between performance and 
capability must be considered before decisions are made about the results 
of any child care program. This is particularly true during the ages of 
18 months to four years, for which standardized norms are uaually inadequate 
and procedures for test administration have not been perfected. 

Just as summatlve evaluation frequently ignores the distinction between 
performance and capability, so it also frequently disregards the difference 
between process and achievement. The distinction between behavioral achieve- 
ment and the process or structure underlying that achievement was made by 
Heinz Werner in 1937. It may appear that the performance capability axis 
and the process achievement axis are similar because th: words performance and 
achievement are frequently used interchangeably; however, the two are different 
in a very important way. The performance capability distinction refers to 
the possibility that different scores may remit from children having the 
saue capacity. The process achievement distinction refers to the possibility 
that the same scores may be obtained from children who are in very different 
stages of the developmental process (Click, 1968). Thus, two children may 
obtain the same score on a test when one has Just completed a stage of 
accelerated learning in the process of gaining insight 1 into a problem and 
the other has not yn entered that period of acceleration, The second 
child did as veil on the test even without the benefit of that insight, 
and had the testet waited until he ha<j[')^g>leted a similar stage of accel- 
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erated learning he would have performed much better than the flrat child* 

The same ptK 'omena can occur with respect to two programs designed to 
benefit Intellective development. One program may have provided all of 
the missing conditions for allowing Its children to achieve and to use all 
the learning experiences to which they have been exposed before testing 
them. Another may have provided most of these conditions, but the Ingredient 
required to coalesce the previous experience and to bring about the accelera- 
tion In learning, may not have occurred before testing. When the latter 
children experience the final Ingredient, within the program or after It, 
they may experience their spurt In learning. Testing at a given point In 
tiine may catch the former children after they have benefited from their 
experience, but miss this phenomenon In the latter group. If the scores 
are the same for both programs, and the second program's children accelerate 
a month later, which Is the better program regardless of the similarity of 
scores at the time of testing? 

Formative Evaluation 



Formative evaluation Is done by the operators of a program, either by 
supervisors and teachers or the local board, for the explicit purpose of 
determining whether the program Is accomplishing what they desire and to 
gain Information which permits them to improve the program* Formative 
evaluation Is a private process, as compared to suocnatlve evaluation which 
Is a public one. Inherent within the formative process are the same types 
of difficulties which an Individual faces In the r roce s® cf self evaluation 
In relation to eome aspect of hla own behavior* Similarly, In both 
Instances, evaluation may be done with or without outside help. 

Frequently outsiders can offer expertise In how to plan an evaluation, 
measure the particular variables associated with the goals of the program, 
or suggest ways of being more objective In the evaluative process. Clearly, 
when help from outsiders Is sought by those Initiating forraatlve evaluation, 
the advisors must be selected with care. They not only muse know the 
technical aspects of evaluation but also be sensitive to the goals of the 
program and have an understanding of the children, parents, staff, and 
coonunlty involved. 

The most serious probler associated with formulatlve evaluation Is 
suggested In Polly Greenberg's book In the natural history of the cooirunlty 
effort of the Child Development Group of Mississippi: 

All CDGM communities were ashamed to admit weaknesses. 

They tried hard to hide them from the Central staff. 

They had been considered failures for too many 
centuries to desire further exposure. This was 
CDCM's single greatest problem, because until 
Individuals and groups can bring themselves 
to face what la wrong, they're unable to get 
at the roots of It and begin replanting what 
they feel la right (1969, pp. 140-41). 

For formative evaluation to be successful, everyone at the local and 
national level must believe In Its value. This means obviously that we 
can neither afford nor ignore the most serious problem for formulatlve 
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evaluation -• the human tendency not to talk about what Is known to be 
wrong simply because such an admission Is thought to be an acknowledgment 
of lack of capability or knowledge. A second serious and Irequent problem 
Is that people who are either operating a program or directly responsible 
for It are so conmitted to what they are doing that they cannot accept the 
fact that anything Is wrong or that change would make the program better. 
Tnet>e are powerful obstacles to formative evaluation and decrease the 
potenclal it offers as a positive Instrument for change. 

There are constructive ways of dealing with these two problems. One 
way Is to develop an open coammnlcatlon circuit within Day Care centers, 
so that all concerned can discuss their mistakes without fear of being 
punished or laughed at; thus, everyone will learn from those mistakes and 
Increase the chances of continuously improving the program. Outsiders can 
be of help In such discussions because they can provide expertise which may 
be otherwise unavailable to the board of directors or staff. Further, they 
can sometimes Identify those personnel who are not publicly admitting their 
mistakes because they are afralc others will judge them as being incapable 
or lacking In knowledge* Here again, though, an outsider must not only be 
technically competent to make such judgments but must understand the people 
In the center and their goals, and be sensitive to both* Yet, despite 
the best efforts, changes In attitudes toward evaluation will not t ^ easy 
for some people. Few of us are willing to admit that our viewpoints are 
unchangeable and totally resistant to new Information. The fact Is, 
however, that most people have some viewpoints which they really are un- 
willing to change* Some refuse to consider new Information even though 
they honestly think they are willing to accept evidence as It exists. 

Others are willing to admit the evidence before them and accept new 
Information, but avoid the real reason for the evidence and attribute 16 
to something alse which Is less threatening to the ii* These two human 
characteristics are severe obstacles to formative evaluation. 

When someone rejects the validity of new Information which disconfirms 
that to which they are committed. It Is very different from what we call 
lying. When someone lies they know that what they are denying Is really 
true and that they are trying to deceive others. They can also deceive 
themselves unconsciously by denying the reality of the Information with 
which they are faced. One example of unconscious bias la when a super- 
visor, who la committed to a teacher because ahe Is a close friend and 
Is highly qualified for certain aspects of teachlngj will completely deny 
to parents, the board or others involved that the teacher severely punished 
a child, even when confronted with facts which are Incontrovertible* The 
supervisor Is not really trying to deceive anyone, but singly cannot believe 
what the evidence says* Thle subtle characteristic of human beings is 
usually unconscious; however, It Is a severe obstacle to formative evalua- 
tion, because it distorts judgments In many situations and keeps people 
from openly discussing their mistakes. 

On the other hand, some people, f* noted, will acknowledge that the 
information available confirms that something Is wrong but attribute 
the blame to a reason other than the real cause. Thus, a school teacher 
may admit that a child la not learning arithmetic but Inslat that the 
reason la because the child misses so many days of school when, In fact, 
the child is present often enough to learn arithmetic if he were well 
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taught. The teacher can be offering an excuse which she knows is not valid; 
however, raore often she really believes that she is teaching well, despite 
< facts to the contrary. 

The alternative to committed thinking is uncommitted thinking* The 
subtle disclaimers of evidence described above are much less likely to 
occur with individuals who may maintain a pet idea or hypothesis, but yet 
are open to ne* information* The uncoonitted thinker is willing to give 
up his idea or way of doing something in the face of dlsconf Inning evidence. 
He realizes that his ideas are best guesses, based upon the information 
available, and will change those ideas when new information shows that 
he is wrong. Thus a teacher who is willing to accept new information will 
develop new techniques for controlling a child which do not involve punish- 
ment when given sufficient evidence that punishment is an ineffective means 
of teaching a three year old. It is this willingness to change one’s ideas 
or hypotheses in light of new information which is a first step in foruu- 
lative evaluation* 

Steps in Formula tlve Evaluation 

From what we have said, thus far, it is apparent that the first step 
in effective formative evaluation is simply that all concerned believe 
it to be a process by which any program can be improved* Those involved 
must be open to evaluation and also aware of those subtleties within 
themselves and others which often distort and block the perception of 
facts. 



The second step Is to state very specifically the goals of a program. 

If the real reason for setting up a Day Care center is to provide a safe 
place for children while parents work and play, evaluation is simple. One 
needs only to determine whether the Day Care center really takes care of 
Children's simplest needs for rest, nutrition, and safety* Most communities 
starting a Day Care center, however, will have additional gods beyond 
the relatively simple requirements listed above* Parents will want their 
children to be in an environment where they benefit socially and Intel 1 actively 
sAiile they are safe and secure* This is where the setting of gods becomes 
©ore difficult, and more important. For a more detailed example of establishing 
goals and ways of specifying them, the interested reader is referred to 
Palmer (1971)* 

Communities have to make some difficult choices when they start a 
Day Care center* The setting of goals and objectives may be simple* The 
decisions reached, however, affect the children concerned as well ns the 
community. The goal of one groiqp, for example, may be to provide 
experiences for their children whicn will make them perform more effectively 
in the public schools so they can continue in their education to the highest 
level of their Ability. Another group may choose to train their children 
to work for a better society than the one most people agree is Imperfect 
so they will be conaltted to achieve greater opportunity and Justice for 
everyone. Both are legitimate goala, and the chance* are that within a 
given cofwunlty there are parents who feel strongly about both. Many 
parents believe that the established educational system ia to some extent 
designed to perpetuate certain injustices and Inequities and may wish to 
reject the Idea of preparation for school in favor of training their 
children to vork for a better society* Stung by the lack of opportunity 
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and repeated failure which they have experienced themselves, they may 
feel It wrong to train their children to participate In the same social 
system just as they were forced to do. This dllensaa will cause controversy 
In many communities as goals are set for a Day Care center. 

The most predictable cocrproolse In conmunltles whose members value 
the second goal Is that they also want to accongpllsh the other goal. At 
this point, It Is feasible for conmunltles to consider what we know about the 
development of young children and what Is It that we are prepared to do, 

Thj chapters of this book Indicate that researchers have learned 
something about cognitive, social, emotional, and physical growth. Yet, 
we must be honest end admit that what we know about social and emotional 
growth Is almost entirely restricted to the society in which we live* 
Regardless of the legitimacy of the goal of training children to become 
resolute defenders of social justice, we know less about the experiences 
required to achieve that goal than we do about the prerequisites of in- 
tellective growth and presumably how to make children perform better in 
school. Furthermore, it* is difficult to conceive of any society within 
which bright children who can read, write and manipulate quantities better 
than others will not have greater opportunities. The/ must learn to get 
along with other people before they can Interact effectively in a society 
in order to change it; however, to get along with others one must have the 
skills related to communication and reasoning. Thus, without denying 
the importance of training children to work for desirable social change, 
it can be argued that any child oust develop the communication and reasoning 
skills to be effective, whatever his goals. If ha does not develop those 
skills, he is more likely to be subjected to the same failure and lack of 
opportunity which maty parents have experienced. 



We know hov to do many things associated with the developing child 
which can help him no matter what he decides to become. We can provide 
him with more extensive experience about the world in which he must live. 

We can expose him to specific experiences designed to make it easier for 
him to learn the skills of reading, writing end arithmetic. We can reward 
him for expressing that wonderful hxiaan capacity for joy which children 
possess so abundantly. We can teach him to respect others when they 
deserve this respect, and to recognise the characteristics of people who have 
different values and ways of living. Ultimately, we can teach him how to 
use self evaluation as a tool for changing himself to that he can adapt 
better to the clrcwstances of the life he has chosen. While every co»nrcunity 
must decide for Itself tba goals of Its Day Care center, It should consider 
seriously those goals related to teaching the child those communication and 
reasoning skills, about which child development has something to say. 



Goals may only become explicit as actual work with children proceeds. 
This Is more apt to be the case when non-professionals are planning for 
the first time. At least Polly Greenberg found this to be the case in the 
beginning months of the Child Development Group in Mississippi: 




Luckily, Lou had far more experience than I had in the 
working ways of rural Negro Mlsslsslpplans • He had 
focused people's attention on the fact that it would 
be them, not 'they* , who would need to plan for the 
children. But he didn't force plan making prematurely, 

m 
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of make their plans for them because they were slow doing 
It# He knew what l did not know until the second day 
of center operation In this c^zermity, when I dropped 
In for a few minutes# That many people In these 
communities don't think abstractly. They think as the 
need arises (1969, p# 97). 



So It may be that goals are global In the beginning. The community 
may decide that It wants to better prepare its children for school. They 
may start talking about teaching the ABC's or discipline and only gradually 
move to the more complex objectives dlscuised in the previous chapters 
of this book. 

The third step In formative evaluation is to plan or design the evalua- 
tion procedure. Once the goals of a program have been made explicit, one 
must ask how to determine whether thos£ goals are being achieved. In 
planning formative evaluation, the distinctions previously mad# In summative 
evaluation about children's learning are equally Important. The design must 
distinguish not only between a child's performance and his capability, but 
also between process and achievement. Throughout the pr csss, those involved 
must remember to guard against over commitment to their own way of running 
the program that might prevent them from recognizing or admitting e^.stakes. 

An evaluation plan or dealgn is a particular way and order for obtaining 
information relevant to program goals and concerns. Any assessment of 
the results of a Day Care program, and Its efforts to educate children 
always encompasses a considerable span of time. Therefore, the plan should 
take Into account that education la, In fact, a process, and that results 
with children may not be obvloua for some time after the program has begun. 

Another lnportant consideration la that children mature and learn 
whether or not they attend a Day Care center# Thus, an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of Day Care must determine whether the children learned 
more from attending than they would have learned had they not attended. 
Behavior changes dramatically during the pre-school years, and it is difficult 
to determine those factors that bring about the changes. Too frequently, 
those working with pre-school children tend to attribute changes they observe 

in children to the methods they are using In teaching and in interacting 
and to forget that the children wou.d be learning even without their inter- 
vention# 



An evaluation plan can beat contrast what children would learn without 
the planned Intervention by using a control group. Ideally, a control group 
would consist of children who were not participating in the program but 
who were aa similar as possible to those attending the center. A comparison 
between the performance of tho e who did and did not attend would provide a 
good indication of what the center program was acconpllshirvg. However, 
while a control group is the best way to make such coopar isomt it is frequently 

not feasible for two reasons* 1) cnildren who are like those already 
participating and who have need for Day Care cannot be excluded simply for 
purposes of evaluation} and 2) the methodological problems involved in 
obtaining a control group which is like the participating grcips in all 
lort rtant respects are enormous. Thus, while the control groi » is highly 
desirable for evaluating a program it will seldom be selected by groupb 
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beginning formative evaluation. Fortunately, there are other ways of 
gaining Information,. 

One way Is to divide the children In a program Into two groups. 

Then, a new Idea or way or doing something can be tried with one group and 
not the other, and the results of the two approaches can be compared to 
determine which group learned or performed better. However, two provisions 
are necessary for this within program control plan to be an effective 
evaluative technique* 

First, the children In the two groups must be as much alike as possible 
la characteristics which might Influence the results. Obviously, for 
example, one would not try a new learning technique using only the brightest 
children In the program and then compare the results obtained with data 
collected from children who are less bright. The brighter children would be 
expected to learn more, with or without the new idea. That they did learn 
more would not be evidence confirming the hypothesis that the new Idea is 
better than the old way of doing something. An adequate comparison would 
be made only If the two groups were equated for brightness and other 
characteristics which might Influence the results. 

Second, even if the two groups are as much alike as possible, it is 
necessary to determine with certainty that it is really the idea which 
is different in one group rather than other things which may effect the 
results but are unrelated to the idea. Frequently, a Day Care center staff 
who is enthusiastic about a new Idea will work harder for it simply because 
they are convinced it is better. When this occurs, they are not evaluating 
Just the new idea but the effects of harder work and enthusiasm as well. 

I’he new idea if adopted will someday become an old idea, and if the hard work 
and enthusiasm diminish In time, and were the reasons the Idea was 
effective, the better performance which was found in the children will 
diminish too. For within program control to be effective in formative 
evaluation, not only must the two groups be as Identical as possible, 
but what is done with the children also must be the same In every respect,, 
except for the manipulation of the idea Itself. 

As an example of within program control let us say that a supervisor 
or board believes that one hour of individual instruction in learning 
basic concepts is as valuable or more valuable than ten hours of instruc- 
tion when the children are in classes of 12. Basic concepts shall be 
defined as on t_op__of , wet/dry . rough/smooth . more than/less than , same / 
different *nd other concepts which all children must learn before they 
proceed to learn other things more frequently associated with schoning. 

Half the children in the illustrative program will be assigned a one-to-one 
teacher interaction one hour a week during which the concepts will be 
taught. The other half will be taught the concepts ten houis a week in 
classes of twelve. To be certa*;. that the calibre of instruction will be 
as alike as possible, the same teachers will spend an equal amount of time 
teaching both methods. At the end 0 f a specified period of training, the 
two groups will be tested with a measure designed to assess their knowledge 
of the basic concepts taught to each group, in this example, tae more 
effective teaching method can be identified, and changes may be made in the 
program for all children if the staff and board decide that the results 
support such changes. 

evaluation involves a considerable planning effort 
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but can be used for any Idea. Whole iv?w program may be assessed or a 
particular teaching technique may be examined* However, this method does 
not permit one to compare what children learn In the two conditions 
Involved with what would be learned without any training at all. The 
latter comparison can be one only with a non-par tlclpatlrg control group* 
Nevertheless, the within program control plan can provide a great deal 
of valuable information. 

A second way to gain Information without a non-participating control 
group is to use a before and after design* 11)18 plan does not account for 
what a child would learn if he were not attending the program; however, 
it can provide valuable Information about whether some newly Instituted 
arrangement or idea Is working better than It did before with the old 
arrangement or Idea. 

Using the before and after design, fou: specific objectives are given 
below as examples of how evidence might be gathered and how this evidence 
can then be used to improve and replan the program: 

#1 Goal: to Interest children in books and encourage 

mothers to borrow books to read to their 
children at home* 

Evidence: During free-choice perloda, how many 

children go to the library corner and look 
at books by themselves? How many requests 
do adults get to "read to me" during a day? 

How many children sit without being disci- 
plined during story time? How many books 
have been borrowed by Mothers during the 
week? Which books have become special 
favorites, as snown by signs of extra 
wear? If observations are made to answer 
these questions in October, Decet&er and 
February, what, If any, trends appear 
during the school year? 

Replanning: la the library corner placed so that 

children atartlng to look at a book are 
protected from visual and auditory distractions? 

If adults are too busy to read to Individual 
children, can the staff be lncreaaed by getting 
high school volunteers? If one adult is particu- 
larly good at keeping children 1 * attention during 
story tire, can he or she be freed to read or 
tell stories on a regular basia? Are procedures 
for book borrowing as simple as possible, Including 
help in filling out cards for adults who need It? 

*2 Goal i to encourage children to ie * cn from each other * 
particularly In a group mlxt-d by social cl^ss , 
tact or ut, 

Evidence: How much talking and working across the class 

or age boundaries actually occurs among the 
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children? When and where Is such interaction 
most likely to happen during the day? At 
parent meetings, do members of one group take 
up more than their share of talking time? 

How often does a member of one group respond 
directly to a member of another gtfoup? Is 
there any evidence of change over time? 



Replanning: Ay«s there factors in the situation which 



tend to segregate the chi* 'ren? Do adults 
ask the children to go to the bathroom or 
line up by sex or age? Does one group of 
children arrive together by bus and thus 
know each other better than they know the 
others? Are any factors like these 
influencing the behavior of the parents? 



#3 Goal: to encourage children to persist at activities 

with increasing attention and productivity 

Evidence: How long does an Individual child, on the 

average, spend with a puzzle, at the easel, 
or in the block corner? Is this changing over 



time? Are there fewer pieces of unfinished 
art papers left on the floor or in the waste 
paper basket? (Here, evidence of physical 
traces has to be corrected for the number of 
children who tried*) Are children more apt 
to recognize their work and want to take it 
home? 



Replanning: Can adults become more sensitive to indivi- 



dual children’s need for help in finding a puzzle 
that Is neither too hard nor too easy; in using a 
stapler to fix a paper before frurtratlon makes 
the child give up, etc* Are spaces for quiet 
activities protected from Interference from 
noisier ones? Are rules firmly enforced about 
not bothering another child’s work? 



#4 Gcal: to encourage parents to visit* participate, and 

attend meetings 

Evidence: Do mothers stop to talk when they come to leave or to 



collect their children? If a log book is kept of 
visitors, has the number of mothers Increased? What 
about fathers? What is happening with attendance at 
meetings* 



Replanning: Are teachers too busy cleaning up to be available 

to parents at the end of the day? Can one adult be 
freed and stationed at tha door for Just this purpose? 
Do teachers help visiting parents find satisfying ways 



to get Involved? Are parrots themselves involved in 
planning parent meetings? 
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The fourth step in formative evaluation is twofold: 1) to determine what 

measure should be used to derive needed information about progress toward 
goals ^ and 2) to determine under what conditions and at what times during 
the course of the program those measures can be used most effectively. 

The selection of measures for formative evaluation includes many of 
the elements discussed in selecting measures for sumaatlve evaluation. 

The measures should be relevant to the goal and not selected Just because 
they are available or convenient to admins ter. They should be applied by 
individuals whose background is similar to that of the children being assessed 
and only after the children have had ample opportunity to adapt to the 
setting within which assessment will be done, and to the people who will 
do the testing. The distinctions between performance and capability 
and process and achievement , should be considered before selecting a 
situation and time for testing. 

Standardized measures can be used in formative evaluation as instru- 
ments for deriving information about how children are progressing on the 
dimension of behavior those measures assess. Host programs will want 
to use some, if for no other reason than to determine how the individual 
children concerned are progressing with respect to other children as well 
as themselves. Experts can be useful in the selection of standardized 
measures for specific goals of a program, but they should understand those 
goals thoroughly and be sensitive to the children involved. 

More frequently measures must be newly devised in order to give 
information about goals. If, for exanple, one goal of a program is to 
Interest children in books and their mothers In borrowing books to read to 
their child at home, no standardized measure will satisfy that need. If it 
it thought that one measure of interest in books may be the frequency 
with which children ask to be read to, it is a staple task to contrive a 
relevant measure. For example, on some regular basis, such as every other 
Monday, teachers could be provided with a list of all the children and 
be asked to check each time one asks to be read to. If such information 
were available over a period of several months, it could be determined 
whether the frequency of that requeat was increasing. Should an increase 
be noted, the conclusion might be that the program was meeting that goal. 

If not, modifications could’ibe made in that aspect of the program designed 
to Increase children* a interest in books. Also, a new idea might be 
evaluated by using the within center control plan to see if the new idea 
increased the frequency of the event or behavior in question moreso than 
the tM method. Usually, all such evaluative attempts will provide more 
valid data if they do not disrupt the natural "activity of the classroom." 

For those Interested in learning more about the development of what are called 
unobtrusive measures, see Webb, Ccmpbell, Schwartz and Secrest (196b; • 

Collecting information on a regular basis provides information for 
vanother loportant aspect cf Day Care -- that is, individual and group 
differences. For example, one particular method for interesting children 
in book* me/ not be successful with all children even though it Is 
successful with come. The regular check by teachers not only would provide 
information about the success of the program as related to all children* 
but also would yield valuable Information to identify those individual 
children who were becoming more interested in books and those who were not. 

w 



Having Identified those who are not responding to a particular approach, 

It Is then possible to try another method which may be more successful, 

The conditions under which measures ate used are inportant determinants 
of the kinds of Information thrt can be derived. For example, if one goal 
of the program is to increase the interaction between children, a choice 
muse be made concerning the activities during which that behavior might 
be measured best. Teacher checka on a regular basis can be used for that 
problem as well as for the previously mentioned purpose of measuring 
Interest in books. However, observations related to interactions between 
children are best made at times when the children are involved in activities 
where interaction is natural. Obviously, group recreation time would provide 
a better condition for information gathering on the frequency of social 
interaction than would nap time. Being alert to opportunities for those 
situations and times when the behavior most naturally or most frequently 
occurs, is an important aspect of formative evaluation. 

The fifth step in formative evaluation involves effective feedback . 

The most critical and exicting element of formative evaluation is the fact 
that meaningful information about the program has been gathered in a 
systematic manner which will be fed back into the program, thus improving 
its quality and effectiveness. Formative evaluation, then, is a positive 
feedback System which includes the following ordered and sequential steps: 

1) formative evaluation is assumed to be a good method of improving a program; 

2) program goals are clearly defined; 3) an evaluation design is planned; 

4) evaluation measures are selected and the tin.. ng conditions for the use 
of the measures are established; and, 5) resulta of the evaluation are fed 
back into the program and change is implemented to improve the quality and 
effectiveness of the program. 

To be effective, formative evaluation must be a continuous process. 

As new ideas, based on the evaluation, are fed into the program the evalua- 
tion process must begin anew to assess their effectiveness. 

Finally, regular information derived from formative evaluation can make 
the experience of suramative evaluation less stressful, especially for those 
involved in a local program. Those who must systematically evaluate their 
own pregram will come to understand ©ore about evaluation and about its 
relationship to the need for information concerning the achievement of 
national program goals. Further, they will have valuable information about 
the progress of children which may be of use to the sumroative evaluator. 
Perhaps, someday, someone may even design a surmative evaluation which will 
determine the effort and creativeness which programmers have put into 
implementing formative evaluation. Such an accomplishment would ultimately 
be one of the roost valid measures of any center f s achievement,! 



1 

Evaluation has been considered in many of the chapters in this volume, 
particularly as a function of research. A detailed description of evaluation 
of behavioral outcomes appears in Chapter 7, Section 111 (pages 213-15) by 
Jacob Gewlrte. 
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